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PREFACE 




T he Collected Works Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
poetry and prose, original and translated, were 
published under my editorship in two volumes at the 
close of 1886. The time seems now to have arrived for 
the issue of an edition bettor adapted, by limitation ot 
contents r*nd of price, to a wide circulation. In the 
present volume, therefore, I Aclude all the original 
poems, but nothing else. My ensuing Preface is con- 
densed frpm tha 4 > which appeared in the Collected 
Works. „ 


The, most adequate mode of prefacing tlje poems of 
Rossetti, as of most authors, would probably be * to offer 
a broad general view of his writings, and to analyse 
with some critical precision his relation to other writers, 
'^ontemporary or otherwise, and the merits and ''defects 
of his performanrcj^. In this case, as in how fe\T others, 
one would also have to consider in what degree his 
mind worked consentaneously 01' diversely in two several 
arts — the art of poetry and the art of painting, ^ut the 
hand pf a brother is not the fittest to undertake any work 
of this scope. preface^ will not» therefore deal with 
themes such as these, but will be confined to minor 
matters, whkh may nevertheless be relevant also within 
their limits. And first may^come a very brief outline 
^of the few events ^2>f an gutwardly uneventful life. 
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Gabriel Charles Dante Rossetti, who, at an eanly stage 
of his professional career, modified his name into Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, was born on 12th May 182&, at No. 38 
Charlotte Street,^Portland Place, London. In blood he 
was thVee-forarths Italian, and only one-fourth English ; 
being on the father’s side wholly Italian (Abruzzese), 
and \)n the mother’s side half Italian. (Tuscan) and half 
English. His father was Gabriele Rossetti, born in 
1 783 at Vasto, in the Abruzzi, Adriatic coast, in the then 
kingdom of Naples. Gabriele Rossetti (died 1854) was 
a man of letters, a custodian of ancient bronzes 'in the 
Museo Borbonico of Naples, and a poet; he distinguished 
himself by patriotic Jays which fostered tke popular 
movement resulting in the ^rant of a constitution by 
Ferdinand I. of Naples in 1820. The King, after the 
fashion of Bourbons and tyrants, revb'ked thefonstitution 
in 1821, and persecuted the abethrs of it, and Rossetti’ 
had to escape. He settled in London towards' 1824, 
married, and became Professor of Italian ia ‘King’s 
College,' London,* publishing also various works of bold 
speculation in the way of Dantesque commentary and 
exposition. His wife was prances Mjry Lavinia Polidaa 
(died 1886), daughter of Gaetano Polidori (died 1853?), 
a teach^:r of Italian and literary mah who had in early 
ypuih been ^ secretary to the poet Alfieri, and who pub- 
lished various books, Jncluding a complete Vranslation ^ 
of Milton’s poems. Frances Polidori was English on the 
side of her mother, w^hose maiden name was jPierce. 
The family of Rosuetti anc^ his wi^‘ consisted of four 
children, born in four successiye years — Maria Francesca 
(died 1876), Dante Gabriel, William Michael, and Chris- 
tina Georgina. Few moVe affectionate husbands and 
fathers have lived, and no better wifi and mother, thaii 
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Gabnlile and Frances Rosselti. The means of the family 
were^lwjys strictly moderate, and became scanty towards 
1843, when the father’s health began to fail# In that 
year Dante Gabriel left King’s College .Schocjf, inhere 
he had learned La\in,* French, and a beginfting of Greek ; 
and he entered upon the study of the art of paintjng, to 
which he had earliest childhoocf exhibited a very 
marked bent. After a wjjifle he was admitted to the 
school of the Royal Academy, but never proceeded be- 
yonc^ its antique section. In 1848 Rossetti co-operated 
with two of his fellow-students in painting, John Everett 
Millais and Williafn Holman* Hunt, and with the sculptor 
yiipmas Woolner, in forming tl^ij^o-called Praeraphaelite 
Brotherhood. There wege three other members of the 
Brotherhood — James Collinson (succeeded after two or 
three years by ^Walter Howell Deverell), Frederic 
George Stephens, aiffl fhe present writer. Ford Madox 
•Brown, the historical painter, was known to Rossetti 
mucfe» about the same tim^ when the Praeraphaelite 
sqheme jvas started, and bore an imi?ortant part both in* 
directing his stu^iel and in upholding the movement, 
<)ut he did n6t thiak fit to join the Brotherh*oo 4 in any 
•direct or completj sense. Through Deverell, Rossetti 
came to know Elizabeth ’Eleanor Sidd^il, daughter of a 
Sheffield^ cutler, herself a dressmaker’s assistant, ^fled 
( with some artistic and some poeltc faculty ; in tl^ Spring 
*of 1 860, after a long engagement, they married. Their 
wedded life was of short duration, as she died in 
Februjry 1862, hfving meanwhile feiven birth to a still- 
born child. For severa^years up to this date Rossetti, 
designing aftd painting many works, in oil-colour or as 
yet more frequently in water-colour, had resided at 
“"No. 14 Chatham •Placej Blackfriars Bridge, a line^ of 



street now demolished. Ifi the autumn of 1M2 he 
removed to No. 16 Chcyne Walk, Chelsea, At* first 
certain apartments in the house were occupied fey Mr. 
Geoige Mere(^ith the novelist, Mr. Swinburne the poet, 
and myself.* This arrangement did not last long, 
although I myself remained a partial inmate of the house 
up to*i873. brother continued 8t)i»icilcd in Cheync 
Walk until feis dqith ; b«t from about 1869 he was 
frequently away at Kelniscot Manorhouse, in Oxford- 
shire, not far from Lechladc, occupied jointly by himself, 
and by the poet Mr. William Morris with his family. 
From the autumn of 1872* till the samrner of 1874 he 
was wholly settled at Kjlmscot, scarcely visiting London 
at all. He then returned Jp London, and Kelmscot 
passed out of his ken.* 

In the early ^months of 1850 th^ members of the 
Praeraphaclite Brotherhood, the co-operation of' 

some friends, brought out a shortlived magazine name^J 
The Gam Afterwards At^ and PocUy^\ here a|E^arcd 
the first verses aiTd the first prose published bj' Rossetti, 
including The Blessed Damozel sftid Hand and Saul 
In 1846 contributed • little iq Tht Oxford and 
Cambndge Magazine^ printing there The Bhrdm of 
Nimveft, In 1^1, during hi!rmarne^ life, he published 
his ^'olume pf translations*r/i^ Early Italian Poets, now 
entitle^ Dante and hi^Cifcle. By the time '’therefore 0^'' 
the death of bis wife he had a qprtain restricted yet fitr 
from inconsiderable reputation as a poet, along with 
his recognized posttion as s paintef — a non -exhibiting 
painter, it may here be obsci^ed, for, after the first two 
or three years of his professional course, he adhered 
with practical uniformity \o the plan of abstaining fram 
exhibition altogether. He haid coiflemplated bringinf 
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out injbr about 1862 a voliihie of original poems; but, 
in grief and dismay which overwhelmed him in 
losing his wife, he determined to sacrifice ^to her 
memory this long-cherished project, and ^ he buriegl in 
her coffin the man\js<Jl'ipts which would have furnished 
forth the volume. With the lapse of years he came 
to see that, as « 4 inal settlement of %he matter* this 
was neither obligatory* nor^«iesirab]e ; so in 1869 the 
manuscripts were disinterred, and in 1870 his volume 
named was issued. For some considerable 
while it was hailed with general and lofty praise, 
chequered by only moderate stricture or demur ; but 
la^te in 1^71 Mr. Robert Buchji^n published under a 
pseudonym, in the Conten^orary Review^ a verj^ hostile 
article named The Flesitly School of Podty^ attacking 
the poemn on lit€rary and more especially on moral 
• grounds. The articl#^ in an enlarged form, was after- 
yvards reissued as a pamphlet. The assault produced 
on Rt)§5ctti an effect altogetlser disproportionate to its 
intrinsic importance ; indeed, it devcKapcd in ^is cha- 
racter an excess of* sensitiveness and of distempered 
Jgrooding which nearest ^relatives and frienjjs had 
•ever b^ore surmised, — for hitherto he had on the whole 
had an ample sufficiency of high spiritj^ combiifbd writh 
a certain underlying gloomiifess or abiupt qioodinefc pf 
nature a rfd* outlook. Unfortun^Jply there was^in him 
already only too much of morbid material on which this 
venor^ of detraction was to work. For some years the 
state of his eyesigh^had givyi very g»avc cause for appre- 
hensiotf, he himself fancyjpg from time to time that the 
evil might cad in absolute blindness, a fate with which 
our father had been formidably threatened in his closing 
^ears. From tliistjr otl^r causes insomnia had ensu^ 
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coped with by far too frcc\ use of ehlorali whfch may 
have begun towards the end of 1869. In the Summer of 
187a he had a dangerous crisis of illhess ; and from ttiat 
timfe ftjpvaxt^ but more especially from the middle of 
1874, he bediame secluded in his^habits of life^ and often 
depressed, fanciful, and gloomy. Not indeed that there 
were no intervs8s of serenity, even ^«brightnc*s ; for in 
fact he was often gonial and pleasant, and a most agre^ble 
companion, with as much iK>nhomU as acuteness for wiling 
an evening away. He continued also to pros^utc his 
pictorial work with ardour and diligence, and at times he 
added to his product as a poet The §econd of his original 
volumes, Ballads and^SonmtSf was publisked in the 
autumn of 1881 . About thepame time he sought change 
of air and scene in the Vale of St John, near Keswick, 
Cumberland ; but he returned to toWn more shattered' in 
health and in mental tone than,h^had ever been before. 
In December a shock of a quasi-paralytic character struck 
him doyen* He rallied siffticiently to remove to Birching- 
ton-on-Sea, ncarlMargatc, The hand of death was then 
upon him, and was to be relaxeti po more. The last 
stage# of his maladies ursemh. Tended by bis 
mothej and his sister Christina, with the cons:tant con- 
panionship at Birchington orMr. Hall Caine, and in the 
presence likewise of h|r. fheodore Watts, Mr. Frederick 
Shields, and myself, 4 ie died on Easter Sunday, Aprii 
9th 1882. His sister-in-law, .the daughter of Ma^x 
Brown, arrived immediately after his latest breath 
had been drawn. * He liestburied In the churchyard of 
Birchington. o 

Few brothers were more constantly together, or shared 
%ne anotheris feeiinp and thoughts more intimately, in 
childhood, boyhood, and well into mature manhood, 
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than l^nte Gabriel and I have no idea of 

Kmning Itfs character here at any length, but will 
define a few of its leading traits He was alw# ys and 
essentially of a dominant turn, in intfOcct an4 in 
temperament a IcHdct. He was impetuous and vehe- 
ment, and necessarily therefore impatient ; easily 
angered, easily • d^peased, although •the embiftered 
feelings of his later years olwcured^is amiable quality 
to some extent; constant and helpful as a friend where 
he pejrgeived constancy to be reciprocated ; free-handed 
and heedless of expenditure, whether for himself or for 
others ; in family affection wafm and equable, and (except 
in ^elatidh to our mother, for ybom he had a fondling 
love) not dcraonstrativc. ^ever on stilts in matters of 
the intellect or of aspiration, but steeped in the sense 
of beauty,aBnd Io\^g, if not always praltising, the good ; 
' keenly alive also (thujigJ^ many people seem to discredit 
4bis now) to the laughable as well as the grave or solemn 
side of things; superstitious fh grain, and amti-scientific 
tojthe marrow. Throughout his youth and early man- 
hood I considered Jhifn to be markedly free from vanity, 
though ccrlaiftly well equipped in pride ; iheMii^inctian 
between these two tendencies was less definite in his 
closing years. Extremely natural and^thcrcfoie totally 
unafiecte<| in tone and m^ner, with the naturtlisin 
• characteristic of Italian blood ; good-natured an4 hearty, 
without being complainant or f ccommodatbg ; reserved 
at times, yet not haughty ; desultory enough in youth, 
diligenjand persisfbnt in maturity ; •Self-centred always, 
and brushing aside whi^ver traversed his purpose or 
his bent HI: was very generally and very greatly liked 
^by persons of extremely di^rse character; indeed^ I 
think it cannot bl an dh:aggeration to say that no one 
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ever disliked him. Of co&rse I do not here cl^nfouncl 
the question of liking a man’s personality vjifh ,that of 
approving his conduct out-and-out. 

Of lys manner I can perhaps convey but a vague 
impression. ‘ I have said that if was natural ; it was 
likewise eminently easy, and even of the free-and-easy 
kind. There wks a certain British *bHifrness, streaking 
the finely poised Italian stfppleness and facility. As he 
was thoroughly unconventional, caring not at all to 
fall in with the humours or prepossessions <0/ any , 
particular class of society, or to conciliate or approxi- 
mate the socially distinguished, there was little in him 
of any veneer or varnish of elegance ; none the les.s Jie 
was courteous and well-bred, ^neeting all sorts of persons 
upon equal terms — upon his own terms ; and I am 
satisfied that tkose who are most*" exactii^ in sulh 
matters found in Rossetti nothi.ng*‘to derogate fro^ the 
standard of their requirements. In habit of body he was 
indolenj ahd lounging, ciisinclined to any pr^cribed 
or trying exertion of any sort, and very difficult to Mir 
out of his ordinary groove, yet not^ wanting in active 
promptitude whenever it •suited hit likihg. He ofteii 
seemed totally unoccupied, especially of an evening; 
no doutt the brain was bus^ enough. 

• iVie appearance of piy brother was to m]^ eye rather 
Italian* than English, « though I have more than oncesf* 
heard it said that there was r nothing observable to 
bespeak foreign blood. He was of rather low middle 
stature, say five fedt seven «nd a hSlf, like ou^ father ; 
and, as the years advanced, che resembled our father 
not a little in a characteristic way, yef with highly 
oj^vious divergences, ^ieagre in youth, he was at 
times decidedly fat in maturft age.* The complexion* 
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clear Jind warm, was also (ferk, but not dusky or sombre. 
The»bafr jwas dark and somewhat silky ; the brow grandly 
spacious and solid; the full-sized eyes bluish-grey; 
the nose shapely, decided, and rather projecting, with an 
aquiline tendencjf afld large nostrils, and pe^'haps no 
detail in the face was more noticeable at a first glance 
than the very ^itfong indentation at the spring ^of the 
nose below the forehead ;^*he moyth moderately well- 
shaped, but with a rather thick and un moulded underlip; 
the jUin unremarkable; the line of the jaw, after youth 
was passed, full, rounded, and sweeping ; the ears w^ell- 
formed and rathfer small than large. His hips were 
^ide, Ws hands and feet sm^l^ ^he hands very much 
those of the artist oi^ author type, white, delicate, 
plump, and soft as a woman's. His gait was resolute 
^nd rapid, his general aspect compact and determined, 
the^prevailing exprtssyjn of the face that of a fiery and 
dictatorial mind concentrated into repose. Some people 
regarded Rossetti as eminerftly handsome ;• few, I think, 
vould b^ve refused him the epithet*of well-lo"bking. U 
rather surprises rile to find from Mr. Caine's book of 
Recollections tha\ that geitleman, w'hen Ite girst saw 
Rossetti in 1880^ considered him to look full ten years 
older than he really was, — namely, tj) look a% if sixty- 
two years old. To my <^vn eye nothipg ot the sort 
was apparent. He wore mou\taches from early youth, • 
shaving his cheeks ;^from 1870 or thereabouts he grew 
whifikers and beard, moderately full and auburn-tinted, 
as w^ll as mouftaches. *His voice was deep and har- 
monious; in the reacjjng of poetry, remarkably rich,© 
with rollirife swell and musical cadence. 

My brother was very little of a traveller ; he disliked 
the interruptioif of hie ordinary habits of life, and the 



flurry or discomfort, involved in locomotion. In boyhood 
he knew Boulogne: he was in Paris three ‘or four 
times, a^jd twice visited some principal cities of Belgium. 
This^was the whole extent of his foreign travelling. 
He cros^d the Scottish border tnoi*e than once, and 
knew various parts ol* England pretty well — Hastings, 
Bath,* Oxford, Matlock, Stratford-orf^Avon, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, Bognor, I^erne Bfiy; Kelmscot, Keswick, and 
Birchington-on-Sea, have been already mentioned. From 
1878 or thereabouts he became, until he went to the 
neighbourhood of Keswick, an absolute home-keeping 
recluse, never even straying outside tke large garden of 
his own house, except to visit from time to dme our 
mother in the central part of London. 

From an early period of life he had a large circle of 
friends, and could always have commanded a%v amount 
of intercourse with any number of ardent or kindly 
well-wishers, had he but felt elasticity and cheerfulness, 
of mind encugh for the purpose. I shduld do in^dstice 
*to my o\^n feelings if I were not to mention here some 
of his leading friends. First and foremost I name Mr. 
Madox ^Brown, his chief iij^imate tl^tougkout life, on, 
the unexhausted resources of whose affection ahd con -4 
verse hd drew incessantly for ^ong years ; they were at 
last separated by the remcfv^al of Mr. Brown to Man- 
chester, ^ for the purpose of painting the 7 o*wn Hall 
frescoes. The Praeraphaelites — Millais, Hunt, Woolner, 
Stephens, Collinson, Deverell — were on terms of un- 
bounded familiarity with hin\,in youtk; owing to death 
or other causes, he lost sight eventually of all ol them 
except Mr. Stephens. Mr, William Bell Soott was, like 
Mr. Brown, a close friend ft om a very early period until 
the* last ; Scott being both poet*and jtainter, there was 
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a strict bond of affinity Between him and Rossetti. 
Mr. F^uskjn was extremely intimate with my brother 
from 1854 till about 1865, and was of material^help to 
his professional career. Robert and Mrs. Browning 
were personally kntfwn to Rossetti, perhapS rather 
earlier than Ruskin. As he rose towards celebrity, 
Rossetti also knewfBume Jones, and thfough him Morris 
and Swinburne, all staunch«and fervently sympathetic 
friends. Mr. Shields was a rather later acquaintance, 
who syon became an intimate, equally respected and 
cherished. Then Mr. Hueflfer, the musical critic (editor 
of the Tauchnitz Edition of Rossetti's works), and Dr. 
IJaj^e the poet. Through the j^ter my brother came 
to know Mr. Theodore \yatts, whose intellectual com- 
panionship and incessant assiduity of friendship did 
more th^n anytlfing else towards assuaging the dis- 
comforts and depreasiop of his closing years. In the 
•latest period the most intimate among new acquaintances 
were* Mr. William Sharp and Mr. Hall Cakie, both of 
th^m knovjm to Rossettian readers as his biographers.* 
Nor should I omit to speak of the extremely friendly 
•relation in whic]^ my brother stood to softie ^of Che 
principal purchasers of his pictures — Mr. Leathart, Mr. 
Rae, Mr. Ley land, Mr. Gmham, Mr. V^lpy, Mr.^Turner, 
and his early associate Mr. Boyce. Other pames (ft-owd 
upon me; l>ut I forbear. \ ^ 

Before proceeding ^to some brief account of the 
sequence of my brother's writings, it may be worth 
while ^to speak the iy)ets who were particularly 
influential in nurturing ^is mind and educing its own 
poetic cndolvment. The first poet with whom he 
became partially familiar wsTs Shakespeare. Then fol- 
lowed the usual %oyish fencies for Walter Scott ^nd 
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Byron. The Bible was 'deeply impressive fc him, 
perhaps above all Job, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Byron fave place to Shelley when my brother was about 
sixtien jy^ears.of age : the old English or Scottish ballads 
and Mrs. Brdwning rapidly ensueS. *It may have been 
towards this date, say 1845, that^ he first seriously 
applied himself *to Dante, and dran\*deep of that in- 
exhaustible well-haad of •poesy and thought ; for the 
Florentine, though familiar to him as a name, and in 
some sense as a pervading penetrative influenoe^ from 
earliest childhood, was not really assimilated until boy- 
hood was practically past! Bailcy^s* Festus was enor- 
mously relished abou 4 4 he same time — read SPgain.apd 
yet again ; also Faust ^ Victor Hugo, De Musset (and 
along with them a swarm of French novelists), and 
Keats, whom my brother for the most part, though nbt 
without some compunctious v^‘si|fngs now and ,thcn, 
truly preferred to Shelley. The onl^ classical pod 
whom he fbok to in anytlcgi ee worth speaking •of was 
Homer, the Odyssey considerably more than ^he livid. 
Tennyson reigned along with Keat^, and Edgar Poe and 
Coleridge* along with Tcnfjyson. I« thd long run ht 
perhaps enjoyed and revered Coleridge beyond any othe^' 
modem poet whatsoever; \fat Coleridge was not so 
distinctly ob separately in the ascendant, at any par- 
ticular period of youthf as several of the others. Blake, 
likewise had his peculiar meed gf homage, and Charles 
Wells, the influence of whose prose style, in the Stories 
after Nature^ I traeft to some extenrtn Rossetti^s Hand 
and Soul, Lastly came Brow^iing, and for a time, like 
the serpent-rod of Moses, swallowed up*^all the rest. 
Tjiis was still at an early stage of life : for I think the 
year 1847 cannot certainly havt beeit passed before my 
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brothifr was deep in Browning. One prose-work of 
great* influence upon his mind, and upon his product 
as a painter, must not be left unspecified— tMalory's 
Mart d* Arthur, which engrossed him ^wards €856. 
The only poet vfliofh 1 feel it needful to a 5 d to the 
above is Chatterton. In the last two or three years of 
his life my brfttlfer entertained an Abnormal — f^tbink 
an exi^ggerated — admiratiop* of Chatterton. It appears 
to me that (to use a very hackneyed phrase) he “ evolved 
this ^om his inner consciousness at that late period ; 
certainly in youth and early manhood he had no such 
feeling. He thei read the* poems of Chatterton with 
gui'sory* glance and unexcited *sf>irit, recognizing them 
as very singular performjjnces for their date in English 
literature, and for the author’s boyish ^ears, but beyond 
that layi/tg no mSrked stress upon them. 

-gie reader may^perhaps be surprised to find some 
names unmentipned in this list: I have stated the facts 
as I 'remember and know* them. Chaucer, ^Spenser, 
tbe Elizabethan dramatists (other than Shakespeare)? 
Milton, Dryden, ^P6pe, Wordsworth, are unnamed. It 
should ^not Be sufjposed thait he read them dot gt all, or 
'cared not for any^of them ; but, if we except Chaucer in 
a rather loose way and (it a late period of life) Marlow’c 
in somejof his non-dramatic poems, they were coApara- 
tively neglected. Thomas Hood he valued highly ; also 
very highly Bums in mature years, but he was not 
a constant reader of the Scottish lyrist. Of Italian poets 
he e^nestly lovlB none isave Daflte : Cavalcanti in his 
degree, and also Poligiano and Michelangelo — not 
Petrarca, Efoccaccio, Ariosto, Tasso, or Leopardi, though 
in boyhood he delighted well enough in Ariosto. ^ Of 
French poets, fione %eyond Hugo and De Musset; 
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except Villon, and partially I;umas, whose novels l/\nked 
among his favourite reading. In German poetry he 
read nothing currently in the original, although he had 
in earliest yopth so far mastered the language as to 
make some tmnslations. Calderort, in Fitzgerald's ver- 
sion, he admired deeply; but this was only at a late 
date. He had n\> liking for the specialities of Scandi- 
navian, nor indeed of Teutonic, thought and work, and 
little or no curiosity about Oriental — such as Indian, 
Persian, or Arabic — poetry. Any writing about ^^evils, 
spectres, or the supernatural generally, whether in 
poetry or in prose, had always a fascination for him ; at 
one time, say 1844, hif , supreme delight was the blood- 
curdling romance of Maturin, h^elmoih the Wanderer, 

I now pass to a specification of my brother's own 
writings. Of his merely childish or bo^ ish perfi^rmanccs 
I will here say nothing. ^ 

His version of Der Arme Heinrich y and the beginning, 
of his translations from thd early Italians, may ha\ie 1 >een 
in full career in 1846. They show a keen sensitiveness 
to whatsoever is poetic in the orig(nals, and a sinuous 
strength afid ease in providing English equivalents, with 
the command of a rich and romantic vocabulary. In his 
nineteenth year„ or before i^th May, 1847, he wrote 
The blessed Damozel uniWrsally recognized as one of 
his tj^ical or consununate productions, marking the 
high level of his faculty whether inventive or executive. 

Dante Rossetti's published works vrere as follows; 
three volumes, chiefly of poetry. 

* My brother said so, in a letter published by Mr. Caine. He 
must presumably have been porrect ; otherwise I should hjive 
th<VJght that his twentieth year, or even his twenty-first, would 
be nearer the mark. ‘ ^ 
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(i^ The Early Italian labels from Ciullo d’Alcamo to 
Dan<^ -^lighieri (iioo — 1200 — 1300) in the Original 
Metres. Together with Dante^s Vita Nuova. ^iS6i« 

(i**) Dante and his Circle, with the Italian Poet* pre- 
ceding him (i 100— i&oo — 1300). A Colleation of Lyrics, 
edited, and translated in the original metres. Revised 
and rearrangedWition. 1874. ^ 

(2®) Poems. 1870.^ ^ • , 

(2^) Poems. A new edition. 1881. 

(3j* Ballads and Sonnets. 1881. 

The reader will understand that is essentially the 
same book as i*, but altel*ed in arrangement, chiefly 
inverting the order in whjek the poems of Dante 
and of the Dantesque epoch, and those of an earlier 
period, are printed. The volume 2^ is to a great extent 
the same as 2% yet by no means identical with it 
2* (jpntained a sectiep named Sonneis and Songs^ towards 
a work to be called The House of Life** In 1881, when 
2^ and 3 were published sifbultaneously. The House of 
Life wjs completed, was made to consist solely of 
sonnets, and was fransferred to 3 ; while the gap thus 
left in 2** wrfs filled up by other poems. * , 

The reader who inspects my table of contents will be 
readily able to follow the method of ^arrangement which 
is here^ adopted. I have* divided the material into 
Principal Poems, Miscellaneous Poems, and sqm^ minor 
headings; and have in each section arranged the com- 
positions in some approximate order of date. The order 
of da(|e is certain?^ not veey far from correct ; but I could 
not make it absolute, h^ing frequently no distinct infor-' 
mation to gjb by. 

Dante Rossetti was a very fastidious writer, and, I 
might add, a vei^ fastMious painter. He did not indeed 
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cudgel his brains” for tht,* idea of a poem the 
structure or diction of a stanza. He wrote out, of a 
large fiyid or reserve of thought and consideration, 
whiqji would culminate in a clear impulse or (as we 
say) an 5nspy*ation. In the cxeoation he was always 
heedful and reflective from the first, and he spared no 
after^ains in clarifying and perfcctiqgp. He abhorred 
anything straggling,^ slipsh(^d, prhfuse, or uncondensed. 
He often recurred to his old poems, and was reluctant to 
leave them merely as they were. A natural concomitant 
of this state of mind was a great repugnance to the 
notion of publishing, or o^ having juiblished af;cr his 
death, whatever he ^e^arded as juvenile, petty, or 
inadequate. The amount of unpublished work whlcn 
he left behind him was b}’' no*means large; out of the 
moderate bulk ¥ have been careful tc select ^ only such 
examples as I suppose that he }\’ould himself have 
approved for the purpose, or would, at any rate, not 
gravely ha^^ objected to. r 

► I hav8 not unfrequently heard my brother say that 
he considered himself more esseniially a podc than a 
painter^ To vary the form qf expressi(5^n, hq thought that 
he had mastered the means of embodying poetical concep- 
tions in fhe verbal and rhythmioal vchic^ie more thoroughly 
than€n form and* design, perhaps more thoroughly than 
in colour. # 

* William M. Rossetti. 


London. November 





I here the dedications to Rossetti’s volumes s*, 

2*", add 3.* 

2*. — Poems, 1870; 

To William MithacI Rossetti, these Poems, to so many 
of which, so many years back, he gave the first brotherly 
hearing, arc notyj last dedicated. 

2**, — Poems^ 1881 : 

Same dedication, adding the dates “ 1870 — l8Sl,* 

3. — Pd/lads and Sonnets : 

To Tlicodore Watts, the Friend whom my verse won for 
rr:e, these few more pages are affectionately inscribed. 

a 

In the Poems, 1S81, appeared the ensuing ^^Adver- 

tk^cment’o* ' 

“‘Many poems iii?,thjs volume were written between 1847 
and 1853. Others are of recent date, and a few belong to 
tlte intervening period. It has been thoughtr, unnecessary 
to specifj' the earlier work, as nothing is included which 
• the awthor believes to be immature,* 

“The ahovf bpef note was prefixed to these jioems w^hen 
first nublishcd infiS70. They have now been for sene time 
out oT print. 

“Tlic fifty sonnets of th# House of Life, which first'appeared 
here, are now embodied wn h the full series in the volume 
entitled and Sonnets, •» 

“The fragment of The Bridges 'Prelude, now firs*, printed, 
w:;s written very early, and is here associated with other 
W4«rk of the same date; though its publication in an un- 
finished form needs some ipdulcencej** 
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DANTE AT VERONA. 

Yea, thou shall learn how Salt his food who fares 
Upon another’s bread, — how steep his path 

Wfio treadeth up and down auoAicr’s stairs. 

{Div. Com. Farad, avii.) 

Behold, even I, even I am Beatrice. 

• {Dtv. Cofw. Fmrg. xxx.) 

Of Florence of Beatrice 
Servant and singer from of old, 

O’er Dante’s heart in youth had toll’d* 

The knell that gave his Lady peace ; 
ilftid now in pianhood flew the dart 
Wherewith his City pierced his hearU » 

Yel if his Lady’s home above 
Was Heaven, on earth she filled Jiis soul f 
And if his City held Control 

To diii the body forth to r<?je, * ^ 

The soul could soar from* earth’s vain throng. 
And Heaven and Hell fulfil the song. 

• 

Follow his feOJs appointed way; — 

•But little light we find that clears 
The cj^rkness of tlfe exiled years* 

Follow his spirit’s journey : — nay, 

What fires are blent, what winds are blown 
On paths hfs fecAnay tread alone ? 
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Yet of the twofold life he led 

In chainless thought and fettered ^ 
Some glimpses reach us, — somewhat still 

Of the steep stairs and bitter bread, — 
of the soul’s quest whese ’•stern avow 
For years had made him haggard now* 

Alas ! the Sacred Song ^whereto 

Both heaven arid earth had set their hand 
Not only at Fame’s gate did stand 

Knocking to claim the passage through. 

But toiled to ope that heavier door 
Which Florence shut for evermore. 

Shall not hi^ Mrth’s baptismal Town ' 

One last high presage yet fulfil, 

And at that font in Florence still 

Ilis fdrehead take the laurel'crown % 

O God I or shall dead ^uls deny 
The undying soul itl^ plrophecy ? 

Aye, ’tis their hour. Not yet forgot 
The bitter words he spoke that da^ 

When for some great charge far away 

Her rulers his acjfeptance s^ught^ 

And if I go, who stays ” — so rosu 
His scorn : — ant} if I sta^y, who goes ? ” 

" Iso I thou art gone now, and we stjiy " 
(The curiefd'lips mutter) : '' and no star 
Is from thy mortal path so far 

As streets where childhood knew the way. 
To Heaven and^Hell th^feet may win. 

But thine own house they come notdn.” 

f 

Therefore, the loftier rose the song 
To touch the secret things of God, 

The deeper piercect the Hate that trod 
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On base men’s track who wrought the wrong ; 
•Till the soul’s effluence came to be 
Its own exceeding agony. 

Arriving only to depart, * . 

From court to court, from land to land^ 

Like f]^me within the naked ba>nd 
His body bore his burning heart 

That still on FloreAe strode to bring 
God’s fire for a burnt offering. 

*Even such was Dante’s mood, when now. 
Mocked fior long years with Fortune’s sport 
He dwelt at yet another ^court, 

'niere where Verona’s kifbe did bow 
And her voice hailed with all acclaim 

Can Grande della Scala’s name. 

• •• 

• 

As that lord’%kingly guest awhile 
His life we follow ; through the days 
Which walked in exije’s barren wa};^, — 
The*nights which still beneath one smile • 
JHeard through all spheres one song increase, 
" Even I, cVen I am Beatrice.” 

• • 

At Can La Scala’s court, no doubt, 

Due revefence did his steps attend ; 

The ushers on his jw^th would bend 
At^ngoing as at going out«; • 

Tne penmen waited on ilis call 
At council-board, the grooms in hall. 

• 

And pages hushed th#ir laughter down, 

• And gay squires stilled the merry stir, 

Wh^n he gassed*up the dais-chamber 
With set brows lordliei; than a frown ; 

And tire- maids hidden among these 
Drew clo^ theif loosened bodices. 
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Perhaps the priests, (exact to span 
All God’s circumference,) if at whiles* 

They found him wandering in their aisles, 

(Jrudg^d ghostly greeting to the man 
By*whom, though not of^hdstly guild, 

With Heaven and Hell men’s hearts were fill’d. 

• ^ ♦ r 

And the court-poets (he, forsooth, 

A whole world’s ^o^t strayed to court I) 

Had for his scorn their hate’s retort 

He’d meet them flushed with easy youth. 

Hot on their errands. Like noon-flies 
They vexed him In the ears^and eyes. 

But at this courfj peace still must wrenct 
Her chaplet from the teeth of war : 

By d^ they held high watch afar, 

At night they cried across the French ;• 

And still, in Dante’s p^tlj/^the fierce 
Gaunt soldiers wrangled o’er their spears.' 

« e 

^ut vain seemed all the strength to him, 

As golden convoys sunk at sea « 

^Whose wealth might root^o^t penury : 

Because it was not,^limb with? limbj 

Knit like his heart-strings round the \t^ali 
Of Florence, that ilbpride ifiight fall. 

i 

Yet m the tilty^rd, when the dust 

Cleared from the sundered press of knights 
Ere yet again it swoops and smites, 

He almost deemed his longing must 
Find forefe to wield that mf^lltitude 
And hurl that strengrth the way he wofild. 

0 

How should he move them, — fame and gain 
On all hands calling them at strife ? 

He still might find b^t histone life 
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»To give, by Florence counted vain ; 

One heart the false hearts made her doubt, 
•One voice she heard once and cast out.^ 

Oh ! if his Florence could but comc^ 

A lily-sc6ptA^d damsel fair, 

As her own Giotto painted her 
On many shields and gates at home, — 

A lady crowned, at a soft pace 
Riding the lists rou^id to the dais : 

» Till where Can Grande rules the lists, 

As young as Truth, as calm as Force, 

She draff's her rcin*now, while her horse 
Bows at the turn of the w^ite wrists ; 

And when each knighfwithin his stall 
Gives ear, she speaks and tells them all : 

Al^the foul tale, — truth sworn untrue 
And falseht>pd^ triumph. All the tale ? 
Great God I and must she not prevail 
To lire them ere they heard it throughy — 

And hand achieve ere heart could rest * 
•That high adventure of her quest ? 

How woulihis Florence lead them fortli. 

Her bridle ringing as she went ; 

And at tfie last within her ten^ 

'Neath golden lilies vfersh ip- worth, 

queenly would sW^bend the*while 
And thank the victors with her smile 1* 

► Also her lips should turn his way 

And murfhur : ** O thou trifcd and true, 
With whom I v^pt the long years through I 
Whatishall it profit if I say. 

Thee I remember ? • Nay, through thee 
Ail ages ghall ijmernber me/' 
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Peace, Dante, peace f The task is long, 

The time wears short to compass it. ^ 

, Within thine heart such hopes may flit • 

And find a voice in deathless song : 

, Butrlo 1 as children of man^s earth, 

Tllose hopes are dead before their birth. 

Fame tells us that Veronals couVf 

Was a fair placor The feet might still 
Wander for ever at their will 
In many ways of sweet resort ; 

And still in many a heart around 
The Poet’s name .due honour found. 

Watch we his*sfcps. He comes upon 
The women at their palm-playing. 

The conduits round tlie gardens sing 
And m^t in scoops of milk-white stoiv^, 

Where wearied damsels r^ist and hold 
Their hands in the we*t s*purt of gold. 

0 < 

One of whom, knowing well that he, 

By some found stern, was mild with /-hem, , 
Would run and pluck his ‘garment’s hem, 
Saying, ** Messer Dante, pardon me,” — 

Praying that they might hear the son^ 

Which first of all he«made, Svhen young 

t 

Donne che avdte” * . . . Thereunto ♦ 

Thus would he murmur, having first 
Drawn near the fountain, while she nurs’d 
His hand against her side : a few « 

Sweet woVds, and*scarcely*those, half said : 
Then turned, and changed, and bowed ffis head 

€ 

Donne che avete intcllettod’amore : — the first canzone of 
the Vita Nuova. 
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for then the voice saM in his heart. 

Even I, even I am Beatrice ; ” 

, And his whole life would yearn to cease : 
Till having reached his room, apart 
Beyond vast lengths of palace-floor. 

He drew the lEirras round his door. « 

At such Uiryes, Dante, thou hast %et 
Thy forehead to the painted pane 
Full oft, I know ; an» if the* rain 
Smote it outside, her fingers met 

Thy brow ; and if the sun fell there. 

Her breath was on thy face and hair. 

• 

'Qtien, weeping, I think cer^inly 

I'hou hast beheld, past fight of eyne, — 
Within another room of thine 
Where now thy body may not be ^ 

&Ht where in thought thou still remain'st,- — 
A window •(tep wept against : 

The window thou, a yo*ith, hast sought 
Flushed in the limpid even time, 
iEnding with daylight the day^s rhyme 
Of her ; wh^i^ oftenwjhiles her thought 

Held the^ — the lamp untrimmed to \vrit» - 
In joy through the blue lapse of night. ^ 

At Can La Scala’s court, no doubt, 

CiWests seldom wept. It was bra\^ sport. 
No doubt, at Can La Sera's court, * 
Within the palace and without ; 

Where music, set to madrigals. 

Loitered ^1 day through groves and halls. 

Becaujfe Can Grange of his life 

Had not had six-and^twenty years 
As yet. And when the chroniclers 
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Tell you of that Victfnza strife 
And of strifes elsewhere,— you must not 
Conceive for church-sooth he had got 

[ust i^othing in his wits but war : 

^ Though doubtless ^twas the? young man’s joy 
(Grown with his growth from a mere boy,) 

To markfhis ''Viva Cane I ” scare 
The foe's shut front, tiil it would reel 
All blind with slfaken points of steel. 

I3ut there were places — held too sweet 
For e 3 ^es that had not the due veil 
Of lashes and clear lids — aS well 

In favour as his saddle-seat : » 

Breath of low^ speech he scorned not there ' 
Nor light cool fingers in his hair. 

Yet if tPe child whom the sire% plan * 

Made free of a deep t^e^^re-chest 
Scofied it with ill-conditioned jest, — 

VVg may be sure too that the man 
Was not mere thews, nor all content 
With lewdness swathed in sentiment? 

t 

• So you may read and marvel fiot 
That such a man as Dante — one 
Who,, while Can Grande’s ^eeds were done. 

Had drawn his rob^ round him and thought — 
N(fw at the siPme guest-table far'd « 

Where keen*Uguccio wiped his beard.* 

Through leaves and trellis- work the sun * 

Left the wine cook within file glass, — 

They feasting wher^no sun could pass : 

« 

• Upccionc della Faggiu51a, Dante’s former protector, was 
nfiw his fellow-guest at Verona. 
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And whai the womens all as one, 

Rose up with brightened cheeks to go, 

• It was a comely thing, we know. 

But Dante recked not of the wine ; 

Whether the women stayed or 
I lis visage held one stern intent : 

And when music had its sign^ 

To breathe upgn them for more ease, 
Sometimes he turneci^nd bade it cease. 

And as he spared not to rebuke 
The mirth, so oft in council he 
To bitter truth bore testimony : 

^d when the crafty balanc^ shook 

Well poised to make th0 wrong prevail, 
Then Dante^s hand would turn the scale. 

AndLif som€ envoy from afar ^ 

Sailed to V^ona^s sovereign port 
For aid or pe*ace, and all the court 

Faw'ned on its lord, tl^ Mars of war. 

Sole arbiter of life and death,” — 

£e sure that Dante saved his breath. 

And Can L^^cala marked askance 
•These things, accepting them for shame 
And scorit, till Dgnte's guestshi|> came 

To be a peevish suffeimnce ; 

host sought ways make his days 
Hateful ; and such have tnany ways. 

•There was a Jester, a foul lout 

Whom th# court Iqyed for graceless arts ; 

• Sworn scholiast of the bestial parts 

Of^)c;^ch ; a ribalif mouth to shout 
m Folly's horny tympanum 
Such things as make the wise man dumb. 
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Much loved, him Dante loathed. And sa. 
One day when Dante felt perplex'd 
If any day that could come next 
'Were worth the waiting for or no, 

And mute he sat amid their din, — 

« Grande called the Jester in. 

Rank wc^ds, with such, are wit's best wealth. 
Lords mouthed approval ; ladies kept 
Twittering withal ustered heads, except 
Some few that took their trains by stealth 
And went. Can Grande shook his hair , 
And smote his thighs and laughed i' the air 

Then, facing ^Jhis guest, he cried, — 

Say, Messer Dante, how it is 
I get out of a clown like this 
Moffe than your wisdom can p^ovide.^ 

And Dante : ** 'Tis man's ancient Wfiim 
That still his like seems .^od to him." 

Also a tale is told, •how once, 

Al clearing tables alter meat, 

Piled for a jest at Dante’ s Jleet 
Were found the dinner’s well-picked bones *, 
So laid, to please the banqilbt’s lord, • 

By one who crouched bene|th the board. 
• 

Then smiled Can Gfande to the rest : — 

** <5ur DanteJ^ tuneful mouth indeetT* 
Lacks not the gift on flesh to feed ! ” 

Fair host of mine," replied the guest, 

So many bones you’d not descry 
If so it chhnced tbB dog weTe 1."* 


• Afessere, voi non vednsU iant ’ossa se can f to fossi** The 
point ®f the reproach is difficuit to render, depending as it does on 

tljp literal meaning of the name Cane, 
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ftut wherefore should we turn the grout 
In a drained cup, or be at strife 
F^om the worn garment of a life 
To rip the twisted ravel out ? 

Good needs expounding ; but of ill 
Each hath •enough to guess his 

They nan\^^J*him Justicer«at-Law j 
Each month to bear the tale in mind 
Of hues a wench mig%t wea? unfin’d 
And of the load an ox might draw ; 

To cavil in the weight of bread 
And to see purse-thieves gibbeted. 

• 

Apd when his spirit wove tljp.spell 
(From under even to ov0r-noon 
In converse with itself alone,) 

As high as Heaven, as low as Ilell,— 

would be summoned and md^t go ; 

For had not»Gispi stabbed Giacomo ? 

Therefore the bread he 

Seemed brackish, less like corn than tarfis 
^nd the msh-strown accustomed stairs 
Each day wer^ steeper to his feet; 

And^whei the night- vigil was done. 

His brows would ache to feel the sun. 

• 

Nevertheless, when fr^m his kin * 

came the tidings iiow at last* 

In Florence a decree wa# pass'd 
Whereby all banished folk might win 
Free pardon, so a fine w’ere paid 
And act oPpubUc penance made, — 

This liante writ in%nswer thus. 

Words such as these,; ** That clenrJy they 
In Florence must not have to say, — 
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The man abode aloof from us 

Nigh fifteen years, yet lastly skulk’d 
Hither to candleshrift and mulct. • 

** That he was one the Heavens forbid 
* 3to traffic in God’s justice Sold 
By market-weight of earthly gold, 

Or to b^w down over the lidf> r * 

Of steaming censers, and so be 
Made cl^an of jfianhood’s obloquy. 

^^That since no gate led, by God’s will, 

To Florence, but the one whereat 
The priests and' money-changers sat, 

He still wo’aaj^ wander ; for that still, * 
Even throu^n the body’s prison-bars, 

His soul possessed the sun and stars.” 

Such ^ere his words. It is ihdeed 
For ever well our sirjjgerc should 
Utter good words and know them good 
r^pt through song,only j with close heed 
Lest, having spent for the work’s sake 
Six days, the man be left to make, f 

Months o’er Verona, till the &ast * 

Was come for Florence the Free Town : 
And at the shrine of Baptist John 
The exiies, girt wil^ many a priest 
And carrying candles as they wen^ 

Were held fo mercy of the saint. 

On the high seats in sober state, — 

Gold neck-chains ^ange o’di: range below 
Gold screen- work where the lilies gro’sV, — - 
The heads of the Rep&blic sate, t 
Marking the hvynbled face go by 
Each one of his house-enemy. 
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Aid as each prescript rose and stood 

• F^om kneeling in the ashen dust 

On the shrine-steps, some magnate thrus^ 

A beard into the velvet hood 

Of his froni colleague’s gown, to sqe 
The cinders stuck in his bare knee.«>* 

Tosinghi |Ja!feled, Manelli passed, • 

Rinucci passed,* each ^ his pface ; 

But not an Alighieri’s face 
Went by that day from first to last 
•’ In the Republic’s triumph ; nor 
A foot canje home to Dante’s door, 

"ffespUBLiCA — a public thii^ 

A shameful shameless prostitute, 

Whose lust with one lord may not suit, 

So takes by^tum its revelling 

A*hight with each, till each at morn 
Is stripped Stihd i>eaten forth forlorn, 

And leaves her, cursing •her. If she, • 

Indeed, have not some spice-draught, hid 
In scent un^er a silver lid. 

To drench his open throat with — he 
•Once haref asleep ; and thrust him not 
At dawn Ijeneath the stairs to rot. 

• 

Such this Republic I — ^hot the Maid 

Hi! yearned for ; she wlfo yet shoufd stand 
With Heaven’s accepted hand in hand, * 
Invulnerable and unbetray’d : 

To whom, even as to God, should be 

• Obcisance^one with* Liberty!) 

Years filled out theTr twelve moons, and ceased 
One in another ; and*alway 
There w^e the^ whole twelve hour each day* 
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And each night as the years increased ; 

And rising moon and setting sun 
Beheld that Dante’s work was done. 

of his work for FloreniJe ? Well 
ft* was, he knew, and well must be. 

Yet evermore her hate’s decree 
Dwelt ifi his thought intoleratfie : — 

His body to beJ^urneS,**’ — his soul 
To beat its wings at hope’s vain goaL 

What of his work for Beatrice ? 

Now well-nigh was the thiS*d song writ, — 
The starsi^^hird time sealing it 
With sudden music of pure peace : 

For echoing thrice the threefold song, 
Trh^unnumbered stars the tone prolong,! 

Each hour, as then the ^Vision pass’d, 

He heard the utter harmony 
«»Of the nine trembling spheres, till she 
* Bowed her eyes towards him in the last, 

So that all ended with her eyes, 

, Hell, Purgatory, Paradise. . 

It is my trust, as the years ^fall, 

To Write more \yofthily of her 
VJho now, bging made God’s mini^t#^r, 
c Looks on Histvisage and knows alL’^ 

Such was the hope that love dar’d blend 
With griefs slow fires, to make an end . 


* Such was the last sentence pgssed by Florence against Dante, 
as a recalcitrant exile. t 

f E quindi uscimmo a riveder le stelle . — Inferno. 

Puro e disposto a satire alle sfelle . — Purgatorio. 

L’amor che jnuove U sole dXtxt stelle , — Paradiso. 
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t)i the New Life,” his youth’s dear book : 
j Adding thereunto : '' In such trust 
f labour, and believe I must 
Accomplish this which my soul took 
In charge^ if God, my Lord and hgrs, ^ 

Leave my life with me a few yeansf' 

The trus! ^ich he had borne iif youth 
Was all at length accomplished. He 
At length had written worthily — 

Yea even of her ; no rhymes uncouth 
Twixt tongue and tongue ; but by God’s aid 
The first, words Italy had said. 

^h ! haply now the heav^d!^ guide 
Was not the last form seen by him : 

But there that Beatrice stood slin^ 

An^ bowed in passing at his side,^*^ 

For whom^n youth his heart made moan 
Then when thft city sat alone.* 


Clearly herself : the same whom he 
• Met, not past girlhood, in the street, 
LoW'bosoAed and with hidden feet ; 

And tticn & woman perfectly, • » 

In years that followed, many an once,— 

And no\f at last among the siyis 
• 

I?nsvat high vision. Buf indeed 
It may be memory might recall 
Last to him then the first of all, — 

The child his boyhood bore in heed 
^ Nineyeaft. At lertgth the vbice brought peace, - 
'^Even I, evenj am Beatrice.” 


Quomodo sedtt sola civitas /—The words quoted by Dante 
In the Vita Nuova w||en hc|peaks of the death of Beatrice. • 
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All this, being there, we had not seen. 

Seen only was the shadow wrought 

^ On the strong features bound in thought ; 

-The vagueness gaining gait and mien ; 

Th^ white streaks gathering clear to view 
In* the burnt beard the women knew. 

For a taki tells that on his trafck," 

As throl:^gh Verona’s Greets he went. 

This saying certain women sent : — 

Lo, he that strolls to Hell and back 
At will ! Behold him, how Hell's reek 
Has crisped his beard and singed his cheek.^ 

" Whereat ^^^occaccio's words) he shhI* J 
For pride in fame." It might be so ; 
■^Nevertheless we cannot know 

If h^pH^ he were not beguil'd , 

To bitterer mirth, who scarce could tell 
If he indeed were back from Hell. 

Scathe day came, after a space. 

When Dante felt assured that there 
The sunshine must lie sicklier 

Eyen than in any other place, , 

Save only Florence. Wheil that *day < 

Had come, he rose and wenj; his way. 

• 

He went and turned not. From his shoes 
It may be th^f he shook the dust, 

As every righteous dealer must 

Once and again ere life can close : 

And unaccomplished destiny 
Struck cold his fbrthead, it^may be. 

No book keeps record how the Prin<Se 
Sunned himself cut of Dante's reach, 

Nor how the Jester st^nk in^^peech : 
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Whrile courtiors, used to cringe and wince. 
Poets and harlots, all the throng, 
iLet fbose their scandal and their song. 

No book keeps record if the seat ^ 

Which DanteTield at his host’s board 
Were sat in next by clerk or lord, — ^ 

If leman lolled* ^ith dainty feet • 

At ease, or hostage brooded theje, 

Or priest lacked silence Ibr his prayer. 

Ea^ and wash hands. Can Grande ; — scarce 
We know their deeds now : hands which fed 
Our Dante with that bitfer bread ; 

Ike watch-dog of thc^^^l&irs 
Which, of all paths his feet knew well. 

Were steeper found than Heaven or He^^. 
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Lofnbardo-Vencto^ 4848.) 

W * ■¥ '¥ ♦ 

Our Lombard country-girls along the coast 
Wear daggers in their garters : for they know / 

That they might hate andiher girl to death 
Or meet a German lovdr. Such sT knife 
I bought her, wTH^ hilt of horn and pearL 

Father, you cannot know of all my thoughts 
That da^^ going to meet her, — that last day 
For the last time, she said ; — of all^the lof e 
And all the hopeless hope that Mie might change 
And go back with me. Ah I and everywhere, 

At places both knew along the road, 

Soifle fresh shape of herself as once she was 
Grew present at my side ; until Jt seemed — * 

So c^se they gathered round me— they would all 
with me vv*hen I reached the ^^ot af last^ 

T^plead my cause with her against herself 
So changed.* O Father, if you knew all this 
You cannot know, then«you w^ould know too. Father* 
An<J only then, if ^od can pardon me. r* 

What can be told Til tell, if you will hear. 

I passed a village-fair upon my road, 

And thought, being ernffty- handed, I would take 
Some little present : such flight prove, I said. 

Either a pledge between us, or (God h^lp me I) 

A parting gift. And 4here it was 1 bought 
The knife I spoke of, such as wopicn wear. 
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That ^y, some three hours afterwards, 1 found 
For certain, it must be a parting gift. 

And, standiflg silent now at last, I looked 
Into her scornful face ; and heard the sea 
Still trying hard to djn into my ears . . 

Some speech it knew which still might change 3J?r heart, 
If only it could make me understand 
One moment thus.* •Another, and her fac^ 

Seemed further off than the last line oftsca, 

So that I thought, if now she wA*e to speak 
I could not hear her. Then again I knew 
All, as we stood together on the sand 
At Iglio, in the first ^lin shade o* the hills. 

" Take it,** I said, and held it out 
Whilt; tlV'hilt glanced within my ti^mbling hold ; 

** Take it and keep it foi* my sake,** I said. 

Her neck unbent not, neither did her eyes 
Mo've, nor hor foot kft beating of the sand ; 

Only she put it by frogi her and laughed. 

• • 

Fatl^er, you hear my speech and not her laugh ; 

But God heard that. Will God remember all ? 

•It^was another laugh than the sweet sound 
Which rose from her sweet childish heart, that day 
Eleven years before, Jvhen first ! found her • 

Alyie upofl the hill-side; and her curls 
Shook down in the warm gr^ss as she looked up 
Out of her curls in my eyes begt to hers. * 

^he might 4^e served a painter to^pourtray « 
ri|at heavenly child which in the la^er days 
Shall walk between the lion and the lamb. 

I had been for nights in hiding, worn and sick 
And hardly fed ; and #0 her wgrds at first 
Seemed fitful like the talking of the trees 
And voices in t^e air that ki^w my name. 

And I remember that 1 sat me down 

Upon the slope with her, and thou^t the world 
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Must be all over or had never been, 

We seemed there so alone. And soon she told me 
Her parents both were gone away from her. 

thought perhaps she meant that they had died ; 
But'wOM I ^sked her this, she looked again 
Into mylfhee and said that yestereve 
They kissed her long, and wept and made her weep, 
gave her ail the bread they hac?wkh them, 

And then had gon^ together up* the hill 
Wh^re we were sitting ifcw, and had walked on 
Into tWe great red light ; '*and so/’ she said, 

** I have come up here too ; and when this evening 
They step out of the light as they stepped in, 

I shall be here to kiss them.” And ‘she laughed. 

Then I bethought me suddenly of the famine) 

And how the church-steps throughout all the town, 
When lasH^had been there a month ago, 

Swarmed with starved folk ; and h'6w the bread was 
weighed 

By Austrians armed ; and women that I knew 
For wives and mothers walked the public street, 

Saying aloud that if their husbands feared 
To snatch the children’s food, theniselves wou^d stay 
Till they had earned it there. So then this child 
Was ^piteous to me; for all told me tiien * ^ 

Her,^rents must have left her to God’s chance, 

To man’s or toc the Church’s Charity, 

Because of the great famirie, rather than 
To watch flfer growing*thin between their kireeS. 

With tnat, God took my mother’s voice and spoke, 

And sights and sounds came back and things long since. 
And all ray childhood found me on the hills; 

And so 1 took her with me^ ^ 

J. was young, 

Scarce man then, Father : but the cause ^ich gave 
The wounds I die of now had brought me then 
Some wounds already ; and I i^ved sjone, 
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As any*hiding hunted man must live. 

It wa» no Q^sy thing to keep a child 
In safety ; for herself it was not safe, 

And doubled my own danger : but I knew 
That God would help me. • ^ 

Yet a little while 

Pardon me, Fatb^r,#if I pause. I think ^ 

I have been speaking to ^ou of some mattefti 
There was no need to speak of ^have F not ? 

You do not know how clearly those things stood 
Within my mind, which I have spoken of, 

Nor how they strove for utterance. Life all past 
Is like the sky when the sun sets in it, 

, Clearest where furthest off r** 

* ^ I told you how 

She scorned my parting gift and laughed. And yet 
A woman’s laugh 's another thing sometime^,; * 

I think the3»laugh4n Heaven. I know last night 
I dreamed I saw into«the garden of God, 

AyherS women walked whose painted images 
I ha^^ seen with candles round them in the chuxfib. 
They bent this way and that, one to another, • 
Playing : sind over the long golden hair 
Of each there floated like a ring of fire 
*Which when she stotped stooped with her, and ^he<i she 
• rose 

Rose with her. Th^n a braeze flew in aipong 
As if a window had been opened in heaven 
^or God tpfc^ve His blessing fromjbefore • 

'fhis world of ours should set; (for in my dream 
I thought our world was setting, and the sun 
Flared, a spent taper;) and beneath that gust 
1 he rings of light qi#vered like foresbleaves. 

Then alf the blessed maidens who were there 
Stood up together, as it wefe a voice ^ ' 

That called them ; and they threw their tresses back. 
And smote their palms, and all laughed up at once, < 
tor the strong heavenly they had in them 
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To hear God bless the world. Wherewith I woke • 
And looking round, I saw as usual c 

Tllat she was standing there with her long locks 
Pressed to her side ; and her laugh ended theirs. 

For always when I see her now, she laughs. 

And yet her childish laughter haunts me too, 

The life of this dead terror as irf days 
When she, a dhild, dwelt with me. I must tell 
Something of those <iays yet before the end. 

I brought her from the city — one such day<^ 

When she was still a, merry loving child, — 

The earliest gfft I mind my giving her ; 

A little image o^tt flying Love 

Made of our coloured glass-ware, in his hands 

A daiC pf gilded metal and a torch. 

And him^she kissed and me, and/ain would kno\y 
Why were his poor eyes blindfold, why the wings 
And why the arrow, Whht I knew I told 
OJf Venus and of Cupid, — strange old tales. 

Aad when she heard that he could rule the loves 
Of men and women, still she shook her h^d 
And wondered ; and, /‘Nay, nay,” she murmuredf still, 
i* S6 strong, and he a younger cjhild than I ! ” 

And then she*d have me fix him on the wall 
fronting her little bed ; ^nd then again 
She needs must fix h^m there herself, because 
I gave*him to hertand she loved him so^^^ 

Afid he should ntake her love me better yet. 

If women loved the more, the more they grew. 

But the fit place upon the wall was high 
For her, and so I held, her in my arms : 

AnfJ each time that the heavy pruning-hool^ 

I gave her for a hammei® slipped aw;^ 

As it would often, sjill she laughed and laughed 
And kissed and kissed me. But amid her mirth, 
lust as she hung the ima§e on the nail. 
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It slipiped and ail its fragments strewed the ground 
And as it fell she screamed, for in her hand 
The'dartliad entered deeply and drawn blood. 

And so her laughter turn^ to tears ; and Oh r' 

I said, the while I bandaged the small hand, — 

That I should be the first to make you bletfff,* 
Who love and love and love you 1 ” — kissing still 
The fingers till*I*|ot her safe to bed. • 

And still she sobbed,— not for the^ain at all,” 
She said, but for the Love, the poor good Love 
You gave me.” So she cried herself to sleep. 

• 

Another laver thing comes back to me. 

Twas in those hardest foulest days yf all, 

When still from his shut palace, »?icting clean 
Above the splash of blood, old Metternich 
(May his soul die, and never-dying worms , 

Feast on its pain for ever I) used to thin 

kis yeaFf doomed hundreds daintily, each month 

Thirties and fifties.* This time, as I think, 

•Was when his thrift forbad the poor to take 
That evil brackish salt which the dry rocks 
Keep all through winter when the sea draws inT 
The firllt I heard oLit was a chance shot 
In the street here and there; and on the stonef 
^A stumbling clattAr as of horse hemmed round. 
Then, when she s§w me hurry out of doors. 

My gun slung at my shoiflder and my knife 
Stuck in ^ mv girdle, she smc5bth^d down mv hair 
And laughSd to see me look so tvave, and Teap^ 
Up to my neck and kissed me. She was still 
A child ; and yet that kiss was on my lips 
So hot all day whye the smoke shut us in. 

• 

For now, being alway%with her, the first love 
I had — the fStheFs, brothers love — was changed, 

I think, in somewise ; like a holy thought 
Which is a praye^ befoi^ one knows of it. 
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The first time I perceived this, I remember, 

Was once when after hunting I came home 
W^ry, and she brought food and fruit fo/ me, 

And sat down at my feet upon the floor 
Leading against my side. But vjhen I felt 
Her ^eet head reach from that low seat of hers 
So high as to be laid upon my heart, 

I turned and* looked upon my darlhi§ there 
And marked fof the first time how tall she was ; 

And my heart beat wfth so much violence 
Under her cheek, I thought she could not choose 
But wonder at it soon and ask me why ; « 

And so I bade her rise, and eat w^jth me. 

And when, renj^mbering all and counting back 
The time, I made"Vut fourteen years for her * 

And told her so, she gazed at me with eyes 
As of the sky and sea on a grey day. 

And dre^ her long hands throvigh h^r hair, ^nd 
asked me 

If she was not a woman ; afid tnen laughed : 

And as she stooped in laughing, I could see • 
Be^^th the growing throat the breasts half-globed 
Like folded lilies deepset in the stream. 

« 

Yes, let me think of her as then ; foj so 
rier image, Father, is not like th^ sights 
Which come when you are gone.c She had a mouth 
Made to brifig death to life, — the underlip 
%ucked in, as if it strove to kiss itself. ^ 

He» face was pearfy pale, as when one scoops 
Over wan water ; and the dark crisped hair 
And the hair’s shadow made it paler still : — 
Deep-serried locks, the dimness ^f the cloud 
Where the moon’s gaze is set in eddying gloe m. 

Her body bore her neck aib the tree’s stem 
Bears the top branch ; and as the branch sustains 
The flower of the yeaV’s pride, her high neck bore 
That face made wonderful with night and day. 
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Her ^oice was swift, yet ever the last words 
Fell lingeringly ; and, rounded finger-tips 
She had, that clung a little where they touched# 

And then were gone o* the instant. Her great eyes, ^ 
That sometimes 4imed half dizzily beneath ^ ^ 

The passionate lids, as faint, when she woulcf speak, 
Had also in them^hidden springs of mirth, 

Which under &^*dark lashes evermor® 

Shook to her laugh, as* when a bird^lies low 
Between the water and the i^llow-leaves, 

And the shade quivers till he wins the light, 

• 

I was a moody, comrade tp her then, 

For all the love I bore her. Italy, # 

Th# weeping desolate mother, loiig has claimed 
Her sons* strong arms to lean on, and their hands 
To lop the poisonous thicket from her path, 
.Cleavingjier w^ to light. And from her need 
Had grown the fas(;iion of my whole poor life 
Which I was proud to^ield her, as my father 
Had yielded his. And this had come to be 
A game to play, a love to clasp, a hate ' 

To wr^k, all things together that a man 
^eeds for his blood to ripen ; till at times 
All else seemed sjiadows, and I wondered stiU 
To see*such life pass muster and be deemed 
Time*s bodily substance.^ In those hours, no do Jbt, 
To the young girl my eyes were like nTy soul, — 
DarlMli(?ll| of death-in-life tnat yearned foii day. 

And though she ruled me alwa;Jf5, I remember# 

That once when I was thus and she still kept 
Leaping about the place and laughing, I 
Did almost chide fcer ; whereupon she knelt 
And faulting her two hands into my breast 
Sang me a gong. Are these tears in iny eyes ? 

*Tis long since I have wept for anything. 

I thought that song forgotten* out of mind ; 

And HOW, just asil spoke of it, it came 
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All back. It is but a rude thing, ill rhymed, t 
Such as a blind man chaunts and his dog hears 
Holding the platter, when the children rufi 
To merrier sport and le*ave him. Thus it goes :■ 

La bella donna’^ 

Piangendo disse; 

Come son fisse 
Le stelle in ciejo I 
Quel fiato anelo 
Dello s^nco sole, 

Quanto m’ assonna ! 


* She wept, sweet lady, * 
And said in weepiif^: 

“ What spell is keeping 
The stars so steady ? 

Why does the power 
Of the sun’s noon-hour 
To sleep so move me ? 

And the moon in heaven, 
Stained where she passes 
As a worn-out glass is, — 
■VeaW^driven, 

Why %alks she above me ? 

“ Stars, moon, and sun too. 
I’m tiredb of either 
An(i*all together ! 

Whopi speak they unto 
That I should listen ? 

Fv very surely, ^ 

Tliough my grms and shoulders 
Dazzlc^beholdcrs, 

And my eyes glisten. 

All’s nothing purely ! 

What are words said for 
At a i about them, 

If he they are made for 
Can do without them ?" 

She laughed, sweet lady,, 
•And said in laughing : 

Ilis hand clings half in 


My o\^n already ! 

Oh 1 do you love me? 

Oh I speak of paSsion 
In no new fashion, 

No loud inveighings. 

But the old sayings 
You onCe said cf nie, 

t 

t 

** You said : ‘ As summer, 
Through boughs grown orittle, 
Comes back a little 
Ere frosts benumb her, — 

So bring’st thou t6 me 
All feaves and flowers, 

Thoii^i autumn’s gloomy 
To-day in the bowers.’ 

« 

• 

" Oh ! docs he love me, 

! When my voice 
The very spee^ncs 
lie then spoke of me? 

Alas I what flavour 
Still with me lingers?” 

(But laughed as my kisses 
Clowned in her fingers 
^ With love's old blisses.) 

Oh I what one favour 
Remains to woo him. 

Whose whole poor savour 
^elong^ not to him ? ** 
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E la luna, macchiata 
Corae uno specchio 
Logoro e vecchio, — 

Faccia affannata, 

Che cosa vuole ? 

• 

atelle, luna, e sole, 
Ciascun m* annoja 

annojano insieme ; • 
Non me^ie preme 
ci prendo gsoja. 

E veramente, 

Che le spalle sien franche 
E le braccia bianche 
E ii seno calda e tondo* 

Non mi fa niente. 

Che cosa al mondo 
Posso piii far di questi 
Se non piacciono a te, come dicesti 

Ua donna rise 
E riijrese ridendo : — 

Questaf mano che prendo 
E dunque mia ? 

Tu m’ ami dunque ? 

Dimmelo ancora, 

Non in modo qualunquo, 

Ma 1^ parole . 

BeJJe e precise 
Che dicesti pria. 

‘ Stccome ^tole 
La state talo^a 
(Dicesti) un (/uat^he istantc 
lornare m?ianz£ fnverno^ 
Cosl tu/ai ch" to scerno 
Le foglte tut/e guante, 

Bet^ ch' to certo tenessi 
Per ^assato V autunno. 

“Eccolo iPmio alunnot 
lo debbo insegnargli 
Quei can detu istessi 
Ch« et m^disse una volta I 
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Oim^ 1 Che cosa dargli,” 
ridea piano piano 
Dei baci in sulla mano,) 

Ch* ei non m’abbia da lungo tempo tolta? ” 

Tlat I "should sing upon this bed I — with you 
To listen, and such words still left to say I 
Yet was it 1 4hat sang ? The voite Ifeeemed hers, 

As on the very .day she sang* to me ; 

When, having done, ^e took out of my hand 
Something that I had played with all the while 
And laid it down beyond my reach ; and so 
Turning my face round till it fronted hers, — 

Weeping or j^ughing* which was best ? ” she said. 

But these are foolish tales. How should I show* 
The heart that glowed then with lovers heat, each day 
More and more brightly ? — when for long;^ycars now 
The very flame that flew about the fieait, 

And gave it fiery wings, has* come to be 
The lapping blaze of hell’s environment 
"\VTtese tongues all bid the molten heart despair. 

Yet one more thing comes back on me to-night 
Which I may tell you : for it bore my s^ul 
D^ad firstlings of the brood that rend it now. 
Itechanced that in our last year’s v/anderings 
We dwelt af Monza, far^aw^ay from home, 
ff home jve had : arid in the Duomo there ♦ * - 
I sometimes enterccf with her when she prayed. 

An image of Our Lady stands there, wrought 
In marble by some great Italian hand 
In the great days w hen ^he and I^^aly 
Sat on one throne together : and to her 
And to none else my loved- one told he^, heart. 

She was a woman then ; and as she knelt, — 

Her sweet brow in the sweet brow’s shadow there,— 
They seemed two kindred ferms whereby our land 
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(Who«e work still serves the world for miracle) 

Made manifest herself in womanhood. 

Father, tHfe day I speak of was the first 
For weeks that I had borne her company 
Into the Duomo ; and those weeks had bejn 
Much troubled, for then first the glimpses cam^ 

Of some impenetrable restlessness 
Growing in hcr*t«^iake her changed and cold. 

And as we entered thci% that day, I bent 
My eyes on the fair Image, aitfl I said 
Within my heart, ** Oh turn her heart to me ! ” 

And »o I left her to her prayers, and went 
To gaze upon the pride of Monza’s shrine, 

Where in the sacristy the ligfit still f;^ls 
tho Iron Crown of Italy, 

On whose crowned heads the day has closed, nor yet 
The daybreak gilds another head to crown. 

But coming bacl^ I wondered when I saw 
. That the sweet xady of her prayers now stood 
Aloijp without her ;* until further off, 

<Bef#re some new Madonna gaily decked, 

Tinselled and gewgawed, a slight German toy, " 

• I saw her kneel, still praying. At my step 
She ros^, and side by side we left the church. 

I was much moved, and sharply questioned her 
Of her Uansierred^devotion ; but she seemed ^ 
Stubborn and hee<^less ; till she lightly laughed 
And said : The old Madonna ? Aye indeed, 

She Ijgdjnny old thoughts, — ftiis j>ne has my^new.” 
^Thcn silen^to the soul I held ?ny *way : * ^ 

And from the fountains of the public place 
Unto the pigeon-haunted pinnacles, 

Bright wings and \jater winnowed the bright air ; 

And stfteiy with her laugh’s*subsiding smile 
She went, with clear-swayed waist and towering neck 
And hands hfld light before her ; and the face 
Which long had made a day iit my life’s night 
Was night in day Jo me^ as all men’s eyes • 
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Turned on her beauty, and she seemed to trecid 
Beyond my heart to the world made for her. 

Ah, there ! my wounds will snatch my sense again : 
The pain ^comes billowing on like a full cloud 
Of tffunder, and the flash that breaks from it 
Leaves my brain burning. That’s the wound he gave. 
The Austrian whose white coat Instill made match 
With his white face, only thh two grew red 
As suits his trade. I'he devil makes them wear 
White for a livery, that the blood may show 
Braver that brings them to him. So he looks 
Sheer o’er the field and knows his own at once. 

Give me a draught of water in that cup ;• 

My voice feels thick ; perhaps you do not hear ; 

But you mast hear. If you mistake my words 
And so absolve me, I am sure the blessing 
Will bum my soul. If you mistake my words 
And so absolve me, Father, «the ‘great sin 
Is y ours, not mine : mark this : your soul shall burn 
mine for it. I have seen pictures where 
Souls burned with Latin shriekings in their mouths ; 
Shall my end be as theirs ? N^iy, but I know 
’Tis you shall shriek in Latin. Some bell rings, 

PSngs through my brain : it strikes the hour in helL 

You see I cannot, Fathdr ; I have tried, 

^ut cannot, as you see.* These twenty tim^ 
Beginning, I have,con!e to the same poiht 
And stopped. Beyond, there are but broken words 
Which will not let you understand my tale. 

It is that then we have her wdth^us here, 

As when she wrung heV hair out in my dream 
To-night, till all the darki^^ss reeked of it 
Her hair is always wet, for she has kdipt 
Its tresses wrapped aJbout her side for years | 

And when she wrung thenj rounjl over the floor. 
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I heard 4he blood between her fingers hiss ; 

So that I sat up in my bed and screamed 
Once and again ; and once to once, she laughed. 
Look that you turn not now, — she^s at your back : 
Gather your robe up^ Father, and keep closci, 

Or she'll sit down on it and send you mad * 

At Iglio in the 4ii»t thin shade o' the hills 
The sand is black and red. The black, was black 
When what was spilt that day sank into it, 

And the red scarcely darkened. There I stood 
Jhis night with her, and saw the sand the same. 


“What would you have me tell you ? Father, father, 
How shall I make you know ? You have not known 
The dreadful soul of woman, who one day 
Forgets the old and takes the new to heart, 

F;orgets what marfi-emembers, and therewith 
Forgets the man. Nor can I clearly tell 
H«w 4ine change happened between her and me. 

Her eyes looked on me from an emptied heart 
. When most my heart was full of her ; and still 
In every cfl!)rner of my§elf I sought 
To find what service failed her ; and no less 
^han in tl]ye good tinfe past, there all was hers. 

X^fliat do you love ? ,Your Heaven ? Conceive it spread 
For one first year of all eterhity ^ 

All ro uiid y ou with all joys anfi gi(bs of God ; , 
mid then when most your soul is bient with it 
And all yields song together, — ^then it stands 
O' the sudden like a pool that once gave back 
Your image, but now drowns it and is clear 
Again, — jr like a sun oewitched, that burns 
Your shadow from you, anc|^still shines in sight. 

How could you*bear it ? Would you not cry out, 
Among those eyes grown blind tJb you, those ears 
That hear no more y^ur v^ice you hear the same,— 
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** God ! what is left but hell for company, a 
But hell, hell, hell ? ” — until the name so breathed 
W|tirled with hot wind and sucked you d6wn in fire ? 
Even so I stood the day her empty heart 
Left her place empty in our home, while yet 
I knfew not why she went nor wliere she went 
Nor how to reach her : so I stood the day 
When to my prayers at last one ^ght of her 
Was granted, and I looked oh heaven made pale 
With scorn, and hearti heaven mock me in that laugh. 

O sweet, long sweet I Was that some ghost of you, 
Even as your ghost that haunts me now, — twin shapes 
Of fear and hs^^^red ? May I find you yet 
Mine when death wakes ? Ah I be it even in fianAC?; 
We may have sweetness yet, if you but say 
As once in childish sorrow : ‘‘Not my pain. 

My pain was nothing : oh your poor poor love, 

Your broken love r' * *' 

My Father, have I not 
Yet told you the last things of that last day 
"TlTf^’hich I went to meet her by the sea ? 

0 God, O God 1 but I must tell you all. 

0 

Mi^iway upon my journey, when I stopped 
Tb buy the dagger at the village feir, ‘ 
t saw two cursed rats about the place 

1 knew for epies — bIooa-s611ers both. That day 
fWas not yet over ; for^three hours to come 

T p^jized my life ; so I looked around 
For safety, A poor painted mountebank 
Was playing tricks and shouting in a crowd, 

I knew he must have heard my name, so I 
Pushed past and whispered to him who I wa^, 

And of my danger. Straight he hustled me 
Into his booth, as it were in the trick, ' 

And brought me out next minute with my face 
All smeared in patches and a zany’s gown ; 
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And thefe I handed him his cups and balls 
And svstting the sand-bags round to clear the ring 
For half an hour. The spies came once and looked^; 
And while they stopped, and made all sights and 
sounds • • , 

Sharp to my startled senses, I remember 
A woman laughed aljove me. I looked ud 
And saw where a brown-shouldered harloi leaned 
Half through a tavern window t^ick with vine. 

Some man had come behind her in the room 
And caught her by her arras, and she had turned 
\V^ith th^t coarse empty laugh on him, as now 
He munched her neci with kisses, while the vine 
Qgwl^d in her back. • 

And three hours afterwards^ 
When she that I had run all risks to meet 
Laughed as I told you, my life burned to death 
Within me, Sot I ^Jjought it like the laugh 
Heard at the fair. She had not left me long ; 

But a^she might have changed to, or might change to, 
(I*kn^ nought since — she never speaks a word — 
Seemed in that laugh. Have I not told you yet, 

Not told y^u all this time what happened. Father, 
When I had offered her the little knife, 

I And bade her keep it for my sake that loved herj 
And she h^d laughed ? Have 1 not told you yet ? 


** Take it,” I said to her the second time* 
Take^teamd^eep it.” And thja^came a firc^ 

T<hat burnt my hand ; and then the fire was blood, 
And sea and sky were blood and fire, and all 
The day was one red blindness ; till it seemed, 
Within the whirlingd^rain^s ellipse, that she 
Or I or adl things bled or burned to death. 

And then I fou%d her laid against my feet 
And knew that I had stabbed her, and saw still 
Her look in falling. For she took the knife 
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And fell ; and her stiff bodice scooped the ss^id 
Into her bosom. 

m And she keeps it, see, ^ * 

Do you not see she keeps it ? — there, beneath 
Wet fingers and wet tresses, in her heart. 

Fof look you, when she stirs her hand, it shows 
The little hilt of horn and pearl, — even such 
A dagger as our women of the c6ssrt 
Twist in theis garters. * 

^ Father, I have done : 
And from her side she now unwinds the thick 
Dark hair ; all round her side it is wet through. 
But, like the sand at Iglio, does not change. 

Now you m£^y see the dagger clearly. Father, 

I have told all : tell me at once what hope * 
Can reach me still. For now she draws it out 
Slowly, and only smiles as yet : look, Father, 
She scarcely smiles : but I shall hear her laugh 
Soon, when she shows the crimsoTi stcei to God. 
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** Sister,” said busy Alhelotte 
To listless Aloysc ; 

** Along your wedding-road the wheat 
Bends as to hear your horse’s feet, 

And the noonday stands fetill fipr heat.*' 

Amelotte laughed into the air 

With eyes that sought the sun : 

But where the walls in long brocade 
\’S^re s*l?feened, as one who is afraid 
Sat Aloyse within the shade. 

And even in shade was gleam enough 
To shut out full repose 
From the bride’s 'tiring-chamber, which 
Was like the inner altar-niche ^ 

Whose din#ness worship has made rich. 

Within the*wind®^’s heaped recsss 
The light was c^nterchanged 
*ln Went reflexes manifdl?!^ * ^ 

From perfume-caskets of wrought gold 
And gems the bride’s hair could not hold 

All thrust together : tuid with these 
A slim-curvejl lute, which now, 

At Aftielotte's sudden passing there. 

Was swept in somewiee unaware. 

And shook to music the close air. 
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Against the haloed lattice-panes '■ 

The bridesmaid sunned her breast ; 
Then to the glass turned tall and free, 
And braced and shifted daintily 
* Her loin-belt through her cote-hardie. 


The belt was silver, and the'^rfisp 
Of loeenged arm-bearings ; 

A world of mirfored tints minute 
The rippling sunshine wrought into \ 

That flushed her hand and warmed her fuot. 

At least an hour had Aloyse, — 

Her jewels in her hair, — 

Her white gown, as became a bride, 
Quartered in silver at each side, — 

Sat thus aloof, as if to hide. 


Over her bosom, that lay still, 

The vest was rich in grain, 

With close pearls wholly overset ; 
Around her throat the fastenings met 
Of chevesayle and mantelet. 


Her arms were laid ‘along her lap 
With the hands open : life 
It^lf did seqth at fault in her : 
Beneath the drooping brows, the stir 
Of thought made noonday heavier. 


Long sat she silent ; and then raised 
Her head, with auch a gasp 
As while she summoned breath to speak 
Fanned high that furnace in the cheek 
But sucked the heart-pulse :old and weak. 
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(Oh gather round her now, all ye 
Past seasons of her fear, — 

Sick springs, and summers deadly cold ! 
To flight your hovering wings unfold, 
For now ygur secret shall be told. 


Ye many*»unlights, barbed with darts 
Of dread detecting flame^ — 

Gaunt moonlights that^like sentinels 
Went past with iron clank of bells, — 
Draw round and render up your spells !) 

Sister,” said Aloyse, I had* 

A thing to tell thee of 
Long since, and could not But do thou 
Kneel first in prayer awhile, and bow 
TUine ^'art, and I will tell thee now." 


Amelotte wondered with her eyes ; 

But her heart said in her ; 

Dear Aloyse would have me pray 
because the^we she feels to-day 
MusJ need more prayers than she can «ay,” 
• • % 

So Amelotfe put by the folds • 

Tliat covered up her feet. 

And knelt, — beyond the i^ras'd glodm 
And the hot window’s duli perfume, — - 
Where day was stillest in the room. 

• • 

► Queen Mary, hear,” she said, " and say 
X® Jesus the^Lord Christ, 

This bride’s new joy, which He confers, 
New joy to many ministers, 

And manyigrief%are bound in hem.” 
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The bride turned in her chair, and hid 
Her face against the back, 

And took her pearl-girt elbows in 
Her hands, and could not yet begin, 
But shuddering, uttered, Uj*scelyn I 


Most w^ak she was ; for as sh?c pressed 
Her l^and against her throat, 

Along the arras whe let trail 
Her face, as if all heart did fail, 

And sat with shut eyes, dumb and pale. 


Amelotte'still was on her knees 
As she had kneeled to pray. 

Deeming her sister swooned, she thought, 
At first, some succour to have brought ; 
But Aloyse rocked, as one distranght^ 


She would have pushed the lattice wide 
To gain what breeze might be ; 

But marking that no leaf once beat 
The outside casement, it seemed meet ' 
I^ot to bring in more scent and heat. 


So sh^ said only : Aloyse,* 

Sister, when happened it 
At ‘any time that the bride came 
To ill, or spoke in fear of shame 
When speaking first the bridegroom’s name 


A bird had out its *song and ceased , 
Ere the bride sptpke. At length 
She said : The name is as the tiling : — 
Sin hath no secohd christening, 

And shame is all that gham^can bring. 
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*y[n divers places many an while 
I would have told thee this ; 

T3ut faintness took me, or a fit 
Like fever. God would not permit 

That I should change thine eyes with it. 

• 

^^Yet once I §poke, hadst thou but heard : - 
That time we^wandered out • 

All the sun’s hours, but ryssed bur way 
When evening darkened, and so lay 

The whole night covered up in hay. 

• 

“ At last my Vace was hfdden : sg, 

' Having God’s hint, I paused 
Not long ; but drew myself more near 
Where thou wast laid, and shook off fear, 
And w^hi^ered quick into thine ear 

Something of the* whole tale. At first 
1 lay and bit my hair 
For the sore silence thou didst keep : 

TiU, as thy breath came long and deep, 

I knew that thbu hadst. been asleep. 


Tile moon ^as covered, but the stars 
Lasted till morning broke. • 

L A wake, thou told’st me thajt thy dreary 
Had Seen of me, — that all did seem 
At jar, — but that it was a dream. 


knew Goefts hand and might not speak. 
After that night I kept 
Silence ^Tid let the record swell ; 

Till now there is much n^re to tell 
Which must be told out ill or well.” 
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She paused then, weary, with dry lips * 
Apart. From the outside 
By fits there boomed a dull report 
From where V the hanging tennis-court 
The bridegroom's retinue made sport 

r 

r 

The room lay still in dusty gjare, 

H^ing no sound througli it 
Except th6 chir^ of a caged bird 
That came and ceased : and if she stirred, 
Amelotte's raiment could be heard. 


Quoth At^^elotte :‘^‘The night this chanced 
Was a late summer night 
Last year 1 What secret, for Christ's love, 
Keep'st thou since then ? Mary above I 
What thing is this thou speakest of? 

** Mary and Christ I Lest when 'tis told 
I should be prone to wrath, — 

This prayer beforehand I How she errs 
Soc'er, take count of grief like hers, 
Whereof the days are turnt^d to years ! ” 


She bowed her neck, and ha'*dng said, 

K£pt on her knees to hear ; 

An^ then, because ‘strained thought demands 
c^Quiet before it understands. 

Darkened her eyesight with her hands. 


So when at last hci sister sj!)oke, 

She did not see Jfie pain 
O' the mouth nor the ashamed ejri-s, 

But marked the^reath that came in sighs 
^nd the half-pausing for replies. 
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TJhis was the bride’s sad prelude-strain : — 
'' r the convent where a girl 
1 dwelt till near my womanhood, 

I had but preachings of the rood 
And Aves told in solitude 


'^To spenctiw heart on : and myjiand 
Had but the v*eary skill ^ 

To eke out upon silken cl(ith 

Christ’s visage, or the long bright growth 

Of Mary’s hair, or Satan wroth. 

• 

So when at last I went, and th#u, 

* A child not known before, 

Didst come to take the place I left, — 

My limbs, after such lifelong theft 
Of lifg, cqyld be but little deft 

f • 

In all that ministers delight 
To noble women : I 

Had learned no word of youth’s discourse, 
Nojf gazed on games of warriors. 

Nor trained a hound, nor ruled a horse. 

• • 

Besides, the^aily life i’ the sun 
Made me at first h(^d back. 

^o theg this came at once ; to me 
It crept with pauses timidly f 
I am not blithe and strong like thee. 


‘*Yet my feet fiked the fiances well, 
The^s^ngs went^ my voice. 

The music made me shake and weep; 
And often, all night long, ^y sleep 
Gave dreams J had J^een faii\ to keep. 
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** But though I loved not holy things, j 
To hear them scorned brought pain, — 
They were my childhood ; and these dam^s 
Were merely perjured in saints' names 
And fixed upon saints* days for games. 


** And gometimes when rny father rode 
To hunt with his loud friends, 

I dared not brirg him to be quaff’d, 

As my wont w^as, his stirrup-draught, 
Because they jested so and laugh’d. 


'^At last'one day my brothers said, 

* The girl must not grow thus, — 

Bring her a jennet, — she shall ride.* 

They helped my mounting, and I tried 
To laugh with them and keep their side, 

"But brakes were rough and bents were steep 
Upon our path that day: 

My palfrey threw me ; and I went 
Upon men’s shoulders home, sore spent, 

^ While the chase followed *^up the scent, 

"Our shrift-father (§nd he alone 
t)f all the household there 
Had skill in leechcraft,) was away 
When I reathed home. 1 tossed, and lay 
Sullen with anguish the whole day, 

" For the day parsed ere s^ome one brought 
To mind that ip the hunt 
Rode a young lord she named, l6ng bred 
Among the prjLcsts, whose art (she said) 

Might chance to stand me in much stead. 
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• ‘ I bade them seek and summon him: 

But long ere this, the chase 
Had scattered, and he was not Cound. 

1 lay in the same weary stound, 
Therefore, lyitil the night came round. 


It was dead night and near on twelve 
When the herse-tramp at Jength 
Beat up the echoes of the court : 

By then, my feverish breath was short 
With pain the sense could scarce support. 


My fond nurse sitting near m^ feet 
Rose softly, — her lamp’s flame 
Held in her hand, lest it should make 
My heated lids, in passing, ache ; 

And shti, passed softly, for my sake. 


Returning soon, she brought the youth 
They spoke of. Meek he seeniedj 
But good knights held him of stout heart. ^ 
fte was akin do us in part, 

And bore our shield, but barred athwaid* 

• * • 

I now rerflembered to have see^j 
His face, and heard him praised 
For Jetter-lore and medicine. 

Seeing his youth was nurtured in 
Priests’ knowledge, as mine own had been.” 


•The bride’s voice did not weaken here, 

Ye| by her sxidden pause 
She seemed to look for questioning ; 

Or else (small need thoagh) ’twas to bring 
Well to hei: mincLthe bvs^ne thincr. 
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Her thought, long stagnant, stirred by speech, 
Gave her a sick recoil ; 

As, dip thy fingers through the green 
That masks a pool, — where they have been 
The naked depth is black l^ctvvcen. 


Amelo^tte kept her knees ; bcu* face 
Wa?? shut within her hands, 

As it had been^^throughout the talc ; 
Her forehead’s whiteness might avail 
Nothing to say if she were pale. 


Althoug'h the lattice had dropped loose, 
There was no wind ; the heat 
Being so at rest that Amelotte 
Heard far beneath the plunge and float 
Of a hound swimming in the 


Some minutes since, two rooks had toiled ' 
Home to the nests that crowned 
Ancestral ash-trees. Through the glare 
Beating again, they seemed to tear 
(With that thick caw the woof o' the air. 


But c^se, *twas at tire dead*bf noon 
Absolute silence ; all, 

Fi^m the raised bridge and guarded sconce 
To green-clad places of pleasaunce 
Where the long lake was white with swans. 


Amelotte spoke not any word 

Nor moved she once ; but, felt 
Between her hands in narrow space 
Her own hot hfeath upon her face, 
And kept in silence the same place. 
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•Aloyse did not hear at all 

The sounds without. She heard 
The inward voiccf (past help obey^ d) 
Which might not slacken nor be stay’d, 
But urged hpr till the whole were said. 


Therefore ^e spoke again : ''That night 
But little coftld be done : • 

My foot, held in my nurtfe’s hands. 

He swathed up heedfully in bands, 

And for my rest gave close commands. 

• 

^ I slept till noon, but an ill slfep 

Of dreams : through all that day 
My side was stiff and caught the breath ; 
Next day, such pain as sickeneth 
Todk im, and I was nigh to death* 


" Life strove, Death claimed me for his own, 
Through days and nights : but now 
TTwas the good father tended me, 
flaving returned. Still, I did see 
The jouth I spoke of constantly. 

• • 

" For he w<fbld wilii my brother^ come 
To stay beside my couch, 

And»fix my eyes against his own. 

Noting my pulse ; or else alone, 

To sit at gaze while I made moan* 


(Some nights I knew he kept the watch, 
Because my women laid 
The rushes thick for his steel shoes.) 
Through many days thfs^ain did use 
The life woi^d not la me lose. 


45 * 
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** Ax length, with my good nurse to aic^> 
I could walk forth again : 

And still, as one who*^ broods or grieves, 
At noons Td meet him and at eves, 
With idle feet that drove tjhe leaves. 


The- day when I first waH«od alone 
Was thinned in grass and leaf, 
And yet a gocWly day o’ the year : 
The last bird’s cry upon mine ear 
Left my brain weak, it was so clear. 


The l:ears were sharp within mine eyes. 

I sat down, being glad, 

And wept ; but stayed the sudden flow 
Anon, for footsteps that fell slow ; 

’Twas that youth passed me, bowing low. 

He passed me without speech ; but when. 
At least an hour gone by, 

Rethrcading the same covert, he 
Saw I was still beneath |he tree, 

*• He spoke and sat him down with me. 


Liflie we said; nor one 'heart heard 
Even what was said within ; 

And, faltering some farewell, I soon 
Rose up ; but then i’ the autumn noon 
My feeble brain whirled like a swoon. 

“ He made me sit. ' Cousin, I grieve 
Your sickness#ptays by ypu,* 

*■ I would,’ said I, ' that you did err 

So grieving. ^ i am wearier 

Than death^of the sjekenipg dying year,’ 
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He answered : ' If your weariness 
Accepts a remedy, 

I hold one and can give it you/ 

I gazed : What ministers thereto^ 
Be sure,' I ^aid, *• that I will do/ 


** He w€mt**on quickly : — 'Twas a cure 
He had not ever named , 

Unto our kin lest they Jhould stint 
Their favour, for some foolish hint 
m Of wizardry or magic in't ; 


" But that if he were let to come 
Within my bower that night, 

(My women still attending me, 

lie said, while he remain'd there,) he 

Could <*each me the cure privily, 

I bade him come that night. He came ; 
But little in his speech 
Was cure or sickness spoken of, 

Only a passionate fierce love 
That clamoured upon God above, 

« 

My worneh wondered, leaning plose 
Aloof, At min^ own heart 
I think great wonder was not stirr'cK 
I dared not listen, yet I heard 
His tangled speech, word within word. 


" He craved my pardon first, — all else 
\^&ild tumult^i In the end 
He remained silent at my feet 
Fumbling the rushes. ^ Strange quick heat 
Made all tjje blo^d of my life meet. 
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And lo ! I loved him. I but said, 

If he would leave me then, 

His hope some future miight forecast. 
His hot lips stung my hand : at last 
^ My damsels led him forth haste.” 


The biide took breath to pjmsa ; and turned 
Her»gaze where Amelotte 
Knelt, — the gdid hair upon her back 
Quite still in all its threads, — the track 
Of her still shadow sharp and black. 

• < 

That likening without sight had grown 
To stealthy dread ; and now 
That the one sound she had to mark 
Left her alone too, she was stark 
Afraid, as children in the dark.^j 


Her fingers felt her temples beat ; 

Then came that brain -sickness 
Which thinks to scream, and murmureth ; 
And pent between her ha/ids, the breath 
Was damp against her face like death. 


Her arms both fell at once ; but when 
She gasped ^pon the light, 

Hbr sense returned. She would have pray'd 
To change whatever words still stay’d 
Behind, but felt there was no aid. 


So she rose up, and having gone 
Within the window’s arch. 

Once more, she sat there, all intent 
On torturing ^c^ubts, and once more bent 
To hear, in ntute bewildenjient. 
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&it Aloyse still paused. Thereon 
, Amelotte gathered voice 
In somewise from the torpid fear 
Coiled round her spirit. Low but clear 
She said ; Speak, sister ; for I hear,” 


But Aloys^ fWrew up her neck • 

And called the* name jjf God*: — 
‘'Judge, God, ^twixt her and me to-day I 
She knows how hard this is to say, 
will not have one word away.’* 


•Her sister was quite silent. Then 
Afresh : — '' Not she, dear Lord I 
Thou be my judge, on Thee I call I ” 

She ceased, — her forehead smote the wall : 
"Is there^a God,” she said, "at all?” 

• • 

* Amelotte shuddered at the soul, 

But did not speak. The pause 
long this time. At length the bride 
Pressed her hand hard against her side, 
And trebling between shame and pride • 

Said by fierce effort : From that night 
Often at nights we^et : 

Vhat night, his passion could J^ut rave:* 
The next, what grace his lips did crave 
I knew not, but 1 know I gave.” 

• • 

Where Amelotte was sitting, all 
The light and w4l*mth of day 
Were so upon her without shade 
That the thing seemed by s«^nshine made 
Most foul and ivantofi to be said* 
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She would have questioned more, and known 
The whole truth at its worst. 

But held her silent, irf mere shame 
Of day. 'Twas only these words came : — 

** Sister, thou hast not said, his name.'' 


** Sist«r," quoth Aloyse, ** th«u know'st 
Hi» name. I said that he 
Was in a manher of our kin. 

Waiting the title he might win, 

They called him the Lord Urscclyn.” 


The bridegroom's name, to Amelotte 
Daily familiar, — heard 
Thus in this dreadful history, — 

Was dreadful to her; as might be 
Thine own voice speaking untc thee. 

The day’s mid-hour was almost full ; 

Upon the dial-plate 
The angel's sword stood near at One. 
An hour’s remaining yet ; the sun 
Will not decrease till all be done. 


Through the bride*s lattid^ there crept in 
At whiles (<from where the train 
Of minstrels, till the marriage-call, * 
Loitered at windows of the wall,) 

Stray lute-notes, sweet and musicaL 


They clung in the green growths and moss 
Against the o?atside stone ; 

Low like dir^«-wail or requiem 

They mun^i#ed, lost 'twixt leaf and stem : 

There was no wukJ to <5a|*ry them. 
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* Amelotte gathered herself back 
Into the wide recess 
That the sun flooded : it overspread 
Like flame the hair upon her head 
And fringed her face with burning red.^ 


All thin^ deemed shaken and art change : 

A silent place o* thj hill^ 

She knew, into her spirit came : 

Within herself she said its name 
And wondered was it still the same. 


The bride (whom silence goaded) now 
Said strongly, — her despair 
By stubborn will kept underneath : — 

Sister, 'twere well thou didst not breathe 
That <?urse of thine. Give me my wreath." 
• 

" Sister," said Amelotte^ ** abide 
In peace. Be God thy judge, 

As thou hast said — not I. For me, 

1 merely will thank God that he 
Whom thou hast loved loveth thee." 

• • 

Then Aloyfe lay b&ck, and laughed 
With wan lips bitterly, 

Saying, Nay, thank thou^God for tflis,— 

That never any soul like his 

Shall have its portion where love is." 

* • 

• Weary of wonder, Ainelotte 

Sat silent ; she would ask 
No more, though all unexplained : 

She was too weak; the*a,che still pained 
Her eyes,-^her ^rehead’s pulse remained. 
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The silence lengthened. Aloyse 
Was fain to turn |ier face 
Apart, to where the arras told 
Two Testaments, the New and Old, 
« In shapes and meanings manifold. 


One solace that was gained, *lhe hid. 

Her* sister from whose curse 
Her heart recoiled, had blessed instead *. 
Yet would not her pride have it said 
How much the blessing comforted. 


Only, on looking round again 
After some while, the face 
Which from the arras turned away 
Was more at peace and less at bay 
With shame than it had been tlikt day. 


She spoke right on, as if no pause 
Had come between her speech : 

** That year from warmth grew bleak nnd pa^' 
She said ; ** the days from first to last 
How slow, — woe^s me I the night? how fast t 

" Fro*m first to last it was not known : 
t My nurse, and of my train 
Some four or five, alone could tell* 

What terror kept inscrutable : 

There was good need to guard it well. 


'*Not the guilt only made the shame. 
But he was without land ' 

And bom amis^ *. He had but come 
To train his youth here at our home, 
And, being pian, dejfart thCrcfrom. 
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*Of the whole time each single day 
^ Brought fear and great unrest : 

It seemed that all Would not avail ^ . 

Some once,— that my close watch would fail. 
And some sigp, somehow, tell the tale. 

«The noblok maidens that I IcneWj^ 

My fellows, oftentimes , 

Midway in talk or sport, \'lbuld look 
A wonder which my fears mistook, 

Jo see how I turned faint and shook. 


, They had a game of cards, whA*e each 
By painted arms might find 
What knight she should be given to. 

Ever with trembling hand I threw 
Lest I should learn the thing I knew. 

And once it came. And Aure d’HonvauIx 
Held up the bended shield 
And laughed : * Gramercy for our share I — 
If to our bridal we but fare 
To srnutch the blazon that we bearl’ , 


But proud Benise Tie Villenbois ^ 
Kissed me, and gave her wench 
The «ard, and said : * If in these bowers 
You women play at paramours. 

You must not mix your game with ours.' 

• * 

^ And one upcast it from her hand ; 

* Lo«! see how iiigh he’ll soar ! * 

But then their laugh was bitterest ; 

For the wind veered at* fate’s behest 
And blew it^back ^to my breast 
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** Oh ! if 1 met him in the day 

Or heard his voice, — at meals 
Or at the Mass or thVough the hall, — 
A look turned towards me would appal 
My heart by seeming to kpow all. 


Yet.I grew curious of my^hanie, 
At.d sometimes in the church, 
On hearing 5uch a sin rebuked, 

Have held my girdle-glass unhooked 
To see how such a vroman looked. 


'' But* if at night he did not come, 

1 lay all deadly cold 
To think they might have smitten sore 
And slain him, and as the night wore, 
His corpse be lying at my doo;. 


And entering or going forth. 

Our proud shield o’er the gate 
Seemed to arraign my shrinking eyes. 
With tremors and unspoken lies 
The year went past me in this wise. 

About the spring of the next year 
An ailing fell on me ; 
had been' stronger till the spring ;) 

Twas mine old sickness gathering, 

I thought ; but 'twas another thing. 

“I had such yearnings as brought tea»*s. 
And a wan doziness : 

Motion, like feeling, grew intense ; 

Sight was a l?aunting evidence 

And sound a pang jLhat snatched the sense. 
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^ilt now was hard on that great ill 
Which lost our wealth from us 
•And all our lands. • Accursed be 
The peevish fools of liberty 
Who will not let themselves be free I 


The Priy^c^ was fled into the west : 

A price was gn his blood, ^ 

But he was safe. To us bts friends 
He left that ruin which attends 
The strife against God's secret ends. 

• 'V 

m • 

** The league dropped all asunder, — lord, 
Gentle and serf. Our house 
Was marked to fall. And a day came 
When half the wealth that propped our name 
Went fipm us in a wind of flame. 

^ • 

Six hours I lay upon the wall 

And saw it burn. But when 
It clogged the day in a black bed 
Of louring vapour, I was led 
Down to the postern, and we fled, 

** But ere vve«£led, there was a voice 
Which I heard speak, and say* 
That^any of ouf friends, .to shun 
Our fate, had left us and w»?re gone. 

And that Lord Urscelyn was one. 

^ That name* as was ife wont, made sight 
And hearing \\yiirL I gave 
No heed \»ut only to the name : 

1 held my senses, dreading them, 

And was at strife to look* the same. 
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" We rode and rode. As the speed gre\v, 
The growth of some vague curse 
Swarmed in my brain.c It seemed to me 
Numbed by the swiftness, but would be- • 
That still — clear knowledge certainly. 

r. 

Night lapsed. At dawn thgi^s^a was there 
An*d the sea- wind : afar 
The ravening virge was hoarse and loud 
And undenieath the dim dawn-cloud 
Each stalking wave shook like a shroud. 


^'From Kiy drawn litter I looked out 
Unto the swarthy sea, 

And knew. That voice, which late had cross’d 
. Mine ears, seemed with the foam uptoss’d: 

I knew that Urscclyn was lost. ^ 

^'Then I spake all : I turned on one 
And on the other, and spake : 

My curse laughed in me to behold 
Their eyes : I sat up, stricken cold, 

Mad of my voice till all was told. 

Oh ! of my brothers*, Hugi*.cs was mute, 

And Gilles w^ wild and loud, 

And Raoul strained abroad his face,, 

‘As if his gnashing wrath could trace 
Even there the prey that it must chase. 


^^And round me rriurmured all our train,. 

Hoarse as the ho^rse-tongued sea ; 
Till Ilugues from silence louring woke, 
And cried : ' Whht ails the foolish folk ? 
Know ve not frenzy's lightning-stroke ? ' 
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But my stern father came to tliem 
And quelled them with his look^ 
Silent and deadly ptfle. Anon 
I knew that we were hastening on, 
My litter close<J and the light gone. 


And I remamber all that day • 

The barren bitter wind • 

Without, and the sea’s moaning there 
That I first moaned with unaware, 

Aqd when I knew, shook down my hair. 

« 

VFcw followed us or faced our fligfit: 

Once only I could hear, 

Far in the front, loud scornful words. 

And cries I knew of hostile lords, 

And crash«of spears and grind of swords. 

‘^It was soon ended. On that day 
Before the light had changed 
We reached our refuge ; miles of rock 
Bulwarked for war ; whose strength might mock 
Sky, sea^ or man, to storm or shock. 


Listless and feebly cdhscious, I 
Lay far wdthin the night 
Awake. • The many* pains inciyrcd 
That day, — the whole, said, seen or heard, — 
Stayed by in me as things deferred. 

• • 

** Nt)t long. At dawn I slept In dreams 
All wa» passed thfough afresh 
From end to end. As the yiorn heaved 
Towards noon, I, waking sore aggrieved, 
That 1 might dj^, cur|ed God, and lived 
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** Many days went, and I saw none 
Elxccpt my women. They 
Calmed their wan faces, loving me ; 
And when they wept, lest I should see, 
Would chaunt a desolate n\elody. 


‘‘Panig unthreatened shook Hwy blood 
Each sunset, all the slow 
Subsiding of fhe turbid light. 

I would rise, sister, as I might, 

And bathe my forehead through the night 

To ertide madness. The stark walls 
Made chill the mirk : and when 
We oped our curtains, to resume 
Sun-sickness after long sick gloom, 

The withering sea- wind walked *hc room. 


Through the gaunt windows the great gal^s 
Bore in the tattered clumps 
Of waif-weed and the tamarisk-boughs ; 

And sea-rnews, ’mid the storm’s carouse, ’ 
Were flung, wild-clamouring, in the house. 


** My* hounds I had mot ; aT\d rny hawk, 
Which they .had saved for me, 
Wanting the sun and rain to beat 
Ilis wings, loon lay with gathered feet; 
And my flowers faded, lacking heat 


" Such still vv^ere" griefs : for grief was /?tiU 
A separate senre, untouched 
Of that despair which had become 
My life. Grcaf anguish could benumb 
My soul, — my heart was quarrelsome. 
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IHme crept Upon a day at length 
^ My kinsfolk sat with me : 

That which they askftd was bare and plain : 
I answered : the whole bitter strain 
Was again said^ and heard again. 


''Fierce Raacrl*snatchcd his sword, and turned 
The point agairfst my brcast • 

1 bared it, smiling : 'To the heart 
Strike home/ I said ; ' another dart 
Wrf-eaks hourly there a deadlier smart/ 

« 

4'Twas then my sire struck down tlie sword. 
And said with shaken lips : 

' She from whom all of you receive 
Your life, so smiled ; and I forgive.* 

Thus, fortny mothers sake, I live. 

But I, a mother even as she, 

Turned shuddering to the wall : 

For I said : ' Great God ! and what would I d 
When to the sword, with the thing I knew, 

I offered not one life but two ! ’ 

" Then I fell hSzk froifl them, and lay 
Outwearied. My tired sense 
^oon fikned and settled, and'l^ke stone • 

I slept ; till something made me moan. 

And I woke up at night alone. 

I woke nt midnight, col^ and dazed ; 
Because I found «nyscif 
Seated upright, with bosoip bare, 

Upon my bed, combing my hair, 

Ready to go, t.knew not where. 
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It dawned light day, — the last of those 
Long months of longing days. 

That noon, the change was wrought on me 
In somewise, — nought to hear or see, — 
Only a trance and agony.” ^ 


The b^ide^s voice failed her/ from no will 
To pause, .The bridesmaid leaned, 
And \vhere tire window-panes were white, 
Looked for the day : she knew not quite 
If there were either day or night. 


It seemed to Aloyse that the wLole 
Day^s weight lay back on her 
Like lead. The hours that did remain 
Dcat their dry wings upon her brain 
Once in mid-flight, and passed again. 


There hung a cage of burnt perfumes 
In the recess : but these. 

For some hours, weak against the sun. 
Had simmered in white ash. From One 
* The second quarter was begun. 


Theychad not heard* the stroke. The air, 
Though altered with no wind, 
Bieathcd now by pausts, so to say : 

Each breath was time that went away,— • 
Each pause a minute of the day. 


r the almonry, tlie almoner, 

Hard by, had ji st dispensed 
Church-dole and march-dole. High and wide 
Now rose the shout of thanks, which cried 
On God that He should bless the bride. 
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Its echo thrilled within their feet, 

, And in the furthest rooms 
Was heard, where Riaidens flushed and gay • 
Wove with stooped necks the wreaths alway 
Fair for the virgin’s marriage-day. 

m 

The mothe1-*lftaned along, in thought 
After her child; till«te^rs, • 

Bitter, not like a wedded girfs. 

Fell down her breast along her curls, 

/md ran in the close work of pearls. 

•The speech ached at her heart. 2he said : 

“ Sweet Mary, do thou plead 
This hour with thy most blessed Son 
To let these shameful words atone, 

That I ntay die when I have done.'' 

The thought ached at her soul. Yet now : — 
Itself — that life" (she said,) 

Qut of my weary life — when sense 
Unclosed, was gone. What evil men’s 

Most e,vil hands had borne it thence 

• • • 

" I knew, and^cursed* them. Still in sleep 
» I have my child ; «nd pray 
To knbw if it indeed appear. 

As in my dream’s perpetual sphere. 

That 1 — death reached — may seek it there. 

• ^ 

••Sleeping, I wept; though until dark 
A ferer dried nfine eyes 
Kept open; save when a^tear might 
Be forced from the mere ache of sight. 

^nd I nurse4 l^atr^d day and night. 
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** Aye, and I sought revenge by spells 
And vainly many a time 
Have laid my face into the lap 
Of a wise woman, and heard clap 
Her thunder, the fiend’s juggling trap. 

** At jength I feared to curse»them, lest 
Fr9m evil lips the curse 
Should be a ^olessing ; and would sit 
Rocking myself and stifling it 
With babbled jargon of no wit. 


** But 'this was not at first : the days 
And weeks made frenzied months 
Before this came. My curses, pil’d 
Then with each hour unreconcil’d, 

Still wait for those who took my child.” 


She stopped, grown fainter. Amelotte, 
Surely,” she said, ** this sun 
Sheds judgment-fire from the fierce south : 
It does not let me breathe : the drouth 
Is like sand spread within my mouth.” 

The»bridesmaid roi»e. I’ the outer glare 
Gleamed her pale cheeks, and eyes 
Sore troubled ; and aweary weigh’d 
Her brows just lifted out of shade ; 

And the light jarred within her head. 


'Mid flowers fair-heaped there stood a bowl 
With water, ^he thereiji 
Through eddying bubbles slid a cup, 

And offered it^"” being risen up, 

Close to her sister’s ^mouth, to sup. 
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Tlie freshness dwelt u^n her sense. 

Yet did not the bride drink ; 

But she dipped in her hand anon 
And cooled her temples ; and all wan 
With lids thatjheld their ache, went on. 


Through dark watches of mv Woe, 

Time, an ill plant, had waxe^ 

Apace. That year was finiJhed. Dumb 
And blind, life's wheel with earth’s had come 
Whirled round : and we might seek our home. 

* Our wealth was rendered back, With wealth 
* Snatched from our foes. The house 
Had more than its old strength and fame : 

But still 'neath the fair outward claim 
I ranklec^ — a fierce core of shame. 


‘'Tt chilled me from their eyes and lips 
Upon a night of those 
First days of triumph, as I gazed 
Listless and sick, or scarcely raised 
My face to mark the sports they praised. 
• • • 

** The endless«change$ of the dance 
Bewildered me : the tones 
• Of lut^ and citherp strifggled tow’rds ^ 
Some sense ; and still in the»last chords 
The music seemed to sing wild words. 

** My shame ffossessed me in the light 
And pageant, till I swooned. 

But from that hour I^put my shame 
From me, and cast it ove> them 
By God’s command and ii! God’s name 
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For my child's bitter sake. ,0 thou * 
Once felt against my heart 
With longing of the fiyes, — a pain 
Since to my heart for ever, — then 
Beheld not, and not felt again I '' 

She ^arcely paused, contimwing 

That year drocrped weak in March ; 
And April, fthding the streams dry. 
Choked, with no rain, in dust : the sky 
Shall not be fainter this July. 


** Men* sickened ; beasts lay without strength , 
The year died in the land. 

But I, already desolate, 

Said merely, sitting down to wait, — 

* The seasons change and Time rwears late.' 

For I had my hard secret told, 

In secret, to a priest ; 

With him I communed ; and he said 
The world's soul, for its sins, was sped, 

And the sun's courses numbered. 


** The year slid likd a corpse afloat ; 

None traflicked, — who had bread 
Bid eat. '^'hat year o^ir legions, come 
Thinned from the place of war, at home 
Found busier death, more burdensome. 


** Tidings and rumours came with them^ 

The first for mt>nths. The chiefs 
Sat daily at our board, and in 
Their speech were names of friend and kin : 
One day they spoke ^of Ur^celyn. 
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** The words were light, among the rest : 

. Quick glance my brothers sent 
To sift the speech ; and I, struck through. 

Sat sick and giddy in full view : 

Yet did none gaze, so many knew. 

" Because in the beginning, much ^ 

Had caught abroad, them 

That heard my clamour on tJfe coast : 

But two were hanged ; and then the most 

Held silence wisdom, as thou know'st. 

• * 

" That yea^tlie convent yielded thee 
• Back to our home ; and thou 
Then knew’st not how I shuddered cold 
To kiss thee, seeming to enfold 
To my changed heart myself of old. 

** 'Sken^^ere was shewing thee the house, 

So many rooms and doors ; 

Thinking the while how thou would^st start 
If on^e 1 flung the doors apart 
Of one dull chamber in my heart. 

** And yet I lodged to open it ; 

And often ifi that year , 

Of plague and want, wheji side by side 
WeVe k^iclt to pray»with them that died,* 

My prayer was, * Show her wh’kt I hide I ' ” 


End of Part I. 
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t # #. «* 

*^WHY,did you, melt your waxen man, 

Sister Helen ? 

To-day is the third since you began/* 

“The time was long, yet the time ran, 

Little brother.” 

0 ' (O Md»r*trrf Maty Mother^ 

Three days to-day^ between Hell and Heaven /) 

“ But if you have done your work aright, 

Sister Helen, 

You*ll let m6 play, for you said* T might.** 

“ Be very still in your play to-n%^t, 

^ Little brotlfcr.** 

(O Mother^ Mary MoOn*'^ 
Third nighty to-nighi^ between Hell and Heaven /) 

** You said it must melt ere vesper-bell, 

, Sister Helen j 

If now it be molten, all is well.*’ 

“ Even so, — nay, peace M-you cannot tell, 

^ Little brother.” 

• «(0 Mother, Mary Mother^ 

O what is *ihis, between Hell and Heaven ?) » 

“ Oh the waxen knave was plump to-day, 

, ♦ Sister Helen ; 

How like dead folk he has dropped av^ay ! ** 
“Nay now, of the^^ead whatccan you say, 
t Little brother?” 

. (O Mother^ Mary Mother^ 

What of the dead, bftween^ell and Heaven /*) 
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" 6ee, see, the sunken pUe of wood. 

Sister Helen, 

l^hines through the thinned wax red as blood 
** Nay now, when looked you yet on blood, 

, Little brother ? " 

(O Mother^ Mary Mdfiier, 

How pale she^ js, between Hell and Heaven /) 

** Now close your ejes, for tijey're sick and sore, 
Sister Helen, 

And ril play without the gallery door/' 

" ^ye, let me rest , — VH lie on the floor, 

^ ^ Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
*lVhat rest to-night, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

** Here high up in the balconj^ 

Sister Helen, 

The inom» flies face to face with me." 

Aye,^ Cok and say ^whatever you see, 

* Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What sight to-night, between Hell and Heaven ?) ^ 

• 

** Outside it's merry in the wind’s wake, 

, Sister Helen ; * 

In the shaken^rees the chill stars shake.” 

** Hush, heard you a horse-tread as wu spake. 
Little brother ? " 

• , • {O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What sound to-night, between Hell and Heavch /) 

** I hear a horse-tread, and I see, 

^ Sister Helen, 

Tlyee horsemen that rid^ terribly.” 

** Little brother, wher^e come the three. 

Little brother ? ” 

(O hfother, Mary Mother, ^ 
Whence should they come, between Hell and Heaven ?) 
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“ They come by the hill-verge from Boyne Bar, 
Sister Helen, ^ 

And one draws nigh,*but two are afar," 

Look, look, do you know them who they are, 
Little brother ? " 

(O Mother y Mary Mother ^ 

Who should they be^ between Hell and Heaven ?) 

t • ** '' 

** Oh, it^ Kejth of Eafitholm rides so fast, 

Sister Helen, 

For 1 know the white mane on the blast." 

** The hour has come, has come at last, 

^ Lit^Je brother ! " 

c (O Mother^ Mary Mother^ 

Her hour at lasty between Hell and Heaven T) 

He has made a sign and called Halloo I 
Sister Helen, 

And he says that he w^ould spea!^ with you." 

Oh tell him I fear the frozen d^/, 

Little broth 

(O Mother y Mary MoiheTy 

Why laughs she thus, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

'^The wind is loud, but I hear him cry, 

Sister Helen, 

That Keith of Ewern's like' to die.” 

** Aqd he and thou^ and tiiou and I, 

Little brother.” 

< it(0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

And they ahd we, between Hell and Heaven /) 

** Three days ago, on his mairiage-morn, 

^Sister Helen, 

He sickened, and lies since then forlor) 0 .” 

** For bridegroom^side is thej^ bride a thorn, 
Little brother ? ” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

Cold bridal cheer, between Hell and Heaven /) 
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"Uhrec dayil and nigh ta he has lain abed, 

^ Sister Helen, 

.A^d he prays in torment to be dead/’ 

" The thing may chance, if he have prayed. 

Little brother 1 ” 

(O Mother, Afary MaStcr, 
If he have prayed, between Hett and Heaven /) 

* • • • 

" But he has not ceased tp cr^ to-day, 

Sister Helen, 

That you should take your curse away/’ 

** J^y prayer was heard, — he need but pray, 

^ ' Little brother ! ” 

(O Mother, Mery Mother, 
*Shall God not hear, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

** But he says, till ycru take back your ban, 

Sister Helen, 

His sou^rvould pass, yet never can/’ 

** Nay^nen, shall I flay a living man. 

Little brother ? ” 

{€> Mother, Mary Af other, 
A living soul, between Hell and Heaven /) 

• 

** But he calls for ever on your name, 

^ Sister Helen, • 

And*says tha^he melts before a flame.” 

My heart for his pleasure fared the same, 

Little brother,” 

• . • {CfAfot/ter, Afaty Alother, 

Fire at the heart, between Hell dnd Heaven /) • 

“ Here’s Keith of Westholm riding fast, 

^ Sister Helen, 

For I know the white pl\tme on the blast.” 
'*The hour, the sweet hour I forecast. 

Little brother I ” 
(O Mother, Alary Mothc^^ 
Is the hour sweet, between Hell and Heaven 
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" He stops to speak, and he stills his h^rse, 

Sister Helen ; 

But his words are drowned in the wind^S course.” 

** Nay hear, nay hear, you must hear perforce, 

Little brother I ” 

(O Mother^ Mary Mother, 

What word now heard, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

« * * • 

"Oh h^says th^t Kekh of Ewern’s cry, 

' Sister Helen, 

Is ever to sec you ere he die.” 

" In all that his soul sees, there am I, , 

Little broAer ! ” 

« ' (O Motf^, Mary Mother, 

The souls one sight, between Hell and Heaven /) 

He sends a ring and a broken coin, 

Sister Helen, 

And bids you mind the banks oi^oyne.” 

What else he broke will he ever join, 

Little brdffier ? ” , 

(O Mother, Mary Mothtr,"^ 

No, never joined, behvecn Hell and Heaven /) 

# 

He yields you these and craves full fain, 

Sister, Helen, 

You pardon hini in his mortal pain.” * 

" What else he took will he give again, 

Little brother?” 

, * {p Mother, Malher, c. 

Not twice to* give, between Hell and Heaven /) « 

He calls your name in an agony. 

Sister Helen, 

That even dead Eove must weep to see^? 

" Hate, born of Lovf, is blind ^s he, 

Little brother I ” 

(O Mother, Maty Mother, 

Love turned to hate, between Hell and Heaven A 
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‘'ph it’s Keith of Keith now that rides fast, 

Sister Helen, 

For I know the whi|e hair on the blast/’ 

The short short hour will soon be past. 

Little brother ! ” 

• (O Af other ^ Mary Mother^ 

Will soon be past, between HeU and Heave^l) 

* • » 

** He looks at me and he tries to sjlfeak, 

€ister Helen, 

But oh I his voice is sad and weak ! ” 

** What here should the mighty Baron seek, 

^ Little brother ? ” 

^ (O Mother^ Mary Mother^ 

• Is this the end, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

** Oh his son still cries, if you forgive, 

Sister Helen, 

The bo^ dies but the soul shall live/' 

** Fire ^hall forgive me as I forgive, 

^ ' Little brother I " 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
As she forgives, between Hell and Heaven ! ) 

Cfti he prays you, as his heart would rive. 

Sister Helen, ^ 

To «a>re his dear son’s soul alive.” 

** Fire cannot Jjjay it, k shall thrive, 

Little brother I ” 

« {Q AI other, Mary Af other, 

Alas, alas, between Hell and' Heaven /) * » 

He cries to you, kneeling in the road. 

Sister Helen, 

To go with hifn for the Jpve of God I ” 

••The way is long to his son's abode, 

• • Little brother/' 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 
The way is long, between Hell and Heaven /) 
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A lady^s here, by a dark steed brought^ 

Sister Helen/ 

So darkly clad, I saw Jher not.” 

** See her now or never see aught, 

Little brother I ” 

{p MoHur^ Mary Mother, 
^iVhai more to see, between Hell and Heaven ?) 

** Her hood falls back,^nd tlie moon shines fair, 
c * Sister Helen, 

On the Lady of Ewern’s golden hair.” 

** Blest hour of my power and her despair, 

Little brothef 1 ” 

« (O MoihemfMary Mother, 
Hour b)est and banned, between Hell and Heaven !) 

Pale, pale her cheeks, that in pride did glow. 
Sister Helen, 

^Neath the bridal-wreath three d^s ago.” 

** One morn for pride and three a%ys for woe. 
Little broVhe»l ” 

(O Mother, Maty Mother;^ 
Three days, three nights, between Hell and Heaven /) 

Her clasped hands stretch from her beiiding head. 
Sister Helen ; 

With the loud wind’s wail h£ir sobs a^e wed.” 
What wedding-strains hath her bridal-bed, ' 

« ‘ tittle brother ? ” 

f (O Mother, Maty Molhfr, 
What strain ^ut death' s^between Hell and Heaven /) 

** She may not speak, she sinks in a swoon, 

Sister Helen, — 

She lifts her lips ^nd gasps* on the moon.” 

** Oh I might I but hear her soul’s blithe* ;:une, 
f Littlec brother 1 ” 

i (0 Mother, Mary Mother, 

Her wods dumb cry, between Hell and Heaven /) 
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Xhey Ve caught her to Westholm's saddle-bow. 

Sister Helen, 

And her moonlit hah* gleams white in its flow/^ 

** Let it turn whiter than winter snow, 

^ Little brother I ” 

(O Mother^ Mary MoUI^r^ 
IVoe-wtthered gold, between Hell and Heaven /) 

• • • • 

** O Sister Helen, y6u heard ^he bfell. 

Sister Helen 1 

More loud than the vesper-chime it fell.” 
vesper-chime, but a dying knell, 

^ , Little brother 1 ^ 

(O Mother, Ma^y Mother, 

His dying knell, between Hell and Heaven /) 

Alas ! but I fear the heavy sound, 

Sister Helen ; 

Is it in sky or in the ground ? ” 

Say Jiave they tuiyied their horses round. 

Little brother ? ” 

• (O Mother, Mary Mother, 

What would she more, between Hell and Heaven ?) < 

• 

They have raised the old man from his knee, 

, ^ister Helen, * 

And\hey ride*in silence hastily,” 

More fast the haked Soul doth flee, * 

Little brother 1 ” 

• . •(O Mother, Mary Mciher^ 

The naked soul, between Hell and Heaven /) 

** Flank to flank are the three steeds gone, 

- Sister Helen, 

B\j^t the lady’s dark steed “^oes alone.” 

And lonefy her brid^room’s soul hath flown. 

Little brother.” 

(O Mother, Mary Mother, 

The lonely ghost, between Hell and Heaven /) 
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** Oh the wind is sad in the iron chill, 

Sister Helen, 

And weary sad they k>ok by the hill.” 

** But he and I are sadder still, 

Little brother ! ” 

^ (O Molher, Maty Mother ^ 

Most sad of allf between Hell and Heaven /) 

See, see, tl^ wax hrfs dropped from its place, 
Sister Helen, 

And the flames are winning up apace t ” 

Yet here they burn but for a space, ^ 

Littl^Jbrother I ” 

• (O Mother^ Mary Mother ^ 

Here for a space ^ between Hell and Heaven i’) 

Ah 1 what white thing at the door has cross’d. 
Sister Helen ? 

Ah ! what is this that sighs in tk^ frost ? ” 

A soul that’s lost ast mine is lost,^ 

Little brother 1 ” 

(O Mot her f Mary Mother^ 

Losty lost^ all lost^ between Hell and Heaven /) 
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• • • ^ 

"Who rules these Idnds the PHgrim said. 

" Stranger, Queen Blanchefys.^' 

"And who has thus harried them ? ” he said. 
."It was Duke Luke did this: 

God’s ban be his !'* 

The Pilgrim said : " Where is your house ? 

Til rest there, with your will.” 

" You’ve but to climb these blackened boughs 
And you'll see it over the hill, 

K For it bums still.” 

** Which road, to seek your Queen ? ” said he. 

" Nay, nay, but with some wound 
You'U fly back hither, it may be. 

And by your blood i' the ground 

^Jy place be found.” * 

. A 

" Friend, stay in* peace! God keep y»ur head 
And mine, where I wilj go ; 
for He is here and fliere,” he ^id. 

He passed the hill-side, slow, 

And stood below. 

The Queen sat ixile by hei»loom : 

She heard the arras stir. 

And looked up sadly : throujgh the room 
The sweetness sickened Her 
Of musk and myrrh. • 
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Her women, standing two and two, 

In silence combed the fleece. 

The Pilgrim said, '^eace be with you, 
Lady ; ’* and bent his knees. 

She answered, ** feace.” 


Hen eyes were like the wave within ; 

Like w2^J:er-recds‘'the poise 
Of her soft body, dainty thin ; 

And like the water’s noise 
Her plaintive voice. 


For him, the stream had never well’d 
In desert tracts, malign 
So sweet ; nor had he ever felt 
So faint in the sunshine 
Of Palestine. 


Right so, he knew that he saw weep 
Each night through every dream 
The Queen’s own face, confused in sleep 
With visages supreme 
Not known to him. 


^^«Lady,” he said, ^^yo{ir lands lie burnt 
And waste ,* to meet your foe 
All fear : this I hate seen and-lcarnt. 

Say that it shall be so, 

And I will go.” 

« 

She gazed at^him. Your cause is, fust, 

For I have heard the sarpe,” 

He said : God’s strength shall be my trust. 
Fall it to good or grame, 

’Tis in His name." 
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Sir, you are thanked. My cause is dead. 
Why should you toil to break 
A grave, and fall*therein ?*' she said, 
lie did not pause but spake : 

Fox my vow’s sake.” 


Can sitoh* vows be, Sir — to Go^’s ear, 
Not to God’s Will ? "My row 
Remains : God heard me there as here,” 
He said with reverent brow, 

" Both then and now.” 


% 

They gazed together, he and she, 
The minute while he spoke ; 

And vrhen he ceased, she suddenly 
Looked round upon her folk 
.. As though she woke. 


" Fight, Sir,” she said ; " my prayers in pain 
^hall be your fellowship.” 

He whispered one among her train, — 
To-morrow bid her keep 
This staff and scrip.” 

« * 

She sent him* a shafp sword, whose belt 
About his body thq^e 
As sweet as hex •own arms felt. 

He kissed its blade, all bare, 

Instead of her. 

# 

She sent him a green banner wrought 
With/)ne white ,Uly stem, 

To bind his lance with yvhen he fought 
He writ upon the same 
And kissed her name. 
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She sent him a white shield, whereou 
She bade that he should trace 
His will. He bleift fair hues that shont' 
And in a golden space 
He kissed her face. 


Boim of the day that diedj^tiiat eve 
Nchv dying ^ank “to rest ; 

As he, in likewise taking leave. 
Once with a heaving breast 
Looked to the west. 


And there the sunset skies unseaVd, 
Like lands he never knew, 
Beyond to-morrow’s battle-field 
Lay open out of view 
To ride into. 


Next day till dark the women pray’d j 
Nor any might know there 
How the fight went : the Queen has bade 
That there do come to her 
No messenger. 


Tke Queen is pale, hei^ maidens ail ; 

And to the ^rgan-tones 
They siijg but faintly, who sang well 
The matin-orisons. 

The lauds and nones. 

Lo, Father, i# thine ear inclin’d. 

And hath thinf* angel pass’d ? 

For these tl\y watchers now are blind 
With vigil, and at last 
Dizzy with fast. 
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^Weak now to them the voice o* the priest 
As any trance affords ; 

And when each dhthem failed and ceas'd, 
It seemed that the last chords 
Still sang the words. 


Oh wh’it" is the light that shines so red ? 
'Tis long since the sun set ; ” ' 

Quoth'the youngest to the eldest maid : 
^^^Twas dim but now, and yet 
The light is great.” 


Quoth the other : 'Tis our sight is dazed 
That we see flame i' the air." 

But the Queen held her brows and gazed, 
And said, It is the glare 
Of torches there.” 


** Oh what are the sounds that rise and spread ? 

All day it was so still ; " 

Q^oth the youngest to the eldest maid : 

** Unto the furthest hill 
The air they fill.” 

i 0 

Quoth the other : '^is our sense /s blurr'd 
With all the chants»gone by.” 

But the Queen held her breath and heard^ 

And said, It is the cry 
Of Victory.” 

*The first of all the rout? was sound, 

The n>xt were d«st and flame, 

And then the horses shopk the ground : 

And in the thick of them 
A stilj band came. 
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Oh what do ye bring out of the fight, 
Thus hid beneath these boughs ? ’’ 
Thy conquering feuest returns to-night. 
And yet shall not carouse, 

Queen, in thy house.” 

Uncover ye his face,” said. 

0 ch^,nged in little space I ” 

She cried, O pale that was lo red 1 
O God, O God of grace 1 
Cover his face.” 


His sword was broken in his hand 
Where he had kissed the blade. 

** O soft steel that could not withstand I 
O my hard heart unstayed, 

That prayed and prayed I ” 

' \-r 

, His bloodied banner crossed his mouth 
Where he had kissed her name. 

O east, and west, and north, and south, 
Fair flew my web, for shame, 

To guide Death's aim 1 ” 


T4ie tints were shredefed from his shield 
Where he I^ad kissed her face. 

^ *^Oh, oka’ll gifts thkt I could yield. 
Death only keeps its place. 

My gift and grace I ” 

Then steppeck a damsel to her side, ^ 
And spoke, aijd needs nyist weep : 
For his Si^e, lady, if he died. 

He prayed of thee to keep 
This staff and scrip.” 

I * 
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♦That ^ight they hung above her bed, 
Ti If morning wet with tears. 

'Year after year abbve her head 
Her bed his token wears. 

Five years, ten years. 


That niglft*the passion of her gri^f 
Shook them as fhere*they hun'g. 
Each y€ar the wind that shed the leaf 
Shook them and in its tongue 
A message Aung. 


And once she woke with a clear mind 
That letters writ to calm 
Her soul lay in the scrip ; to And 
Only a torpid balm 

And dust of palm. 


They shook far off with palace sport 
When joust and dance were rife ; 

And the hunt shook them from the court ; 
For hers, in peace or strife, 

^ Was a Queen’s life. 


A Queen’s death now : as now they* shake 
To gusts in chapel d?«n, — 

Hung where she sleeps, not fy^Gn to wake, % 
(Carved lovely white and slim). 

With them by him. 


iitand up to-day, still arAied, with her. 
Good knight, before His brow 
Who then as now was heje and tliere. 
Who had in mind thy vow 
Then ^en as now. 


6 
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The lists are set in Heaven to-day. 

The bright pavilions shine ; 

Fair hangs thy shield, and none gainsay 
The trumpets sound in sign 
That she is thinow 

No^ tithed with days* and*5^ars* decease 
H« pa^^ tl\y wa^e He owed. 

But with imperishable peace* 

Here in His own abode. 

Thy jealous God. 



JENNY. 

Vengeance of J^nys case ! Fie on her ! Never name 
her, child! — (Mrs. Quickly.) 

* 

Lazy laughing languid Jenny, , 

JFond of a kiss and fond of a guinea, 

Whose head upon my knee to-night 
Rests for a while, as if grown light 
Witli all our dances and the sound 
To which the wild tunes spun you round : 

Fair Jenny mine, the thoughtless queen 
Of kisses which the\)lush between 
Could 'hardly make much daintier ; 

Whose eyes are as blue skies, whose hair 
Is c<iuntless gold incomparable : 

Fresh flower, scarce touched with sign$ that tell 
Of Love's exuberant hotbed • — Nay, 

Poor*flower left tom since yesterday 
Until to-morrow *leaveVou bare ; , 

Poor handful of bright spring-water 
Flung in the whirlpool’s shrieking face ; » 

Poor shameful Jenny, full of gi^ace 
Thus with your head upon my knee ; — 

Whose person or whose purse may be 
The lodestar o:^your reverie ? , 

• ** 

This rooili of yours, •my Jenny, looks 
A change from mine so full* of books, 

Whose set tied ranks hold fast, forsooth, 

Sq many capti'^ houj-s of youth, — 
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The hours they thieve from day and night 
To make one’s cherished work come right. 
And leave it wrong f^r all their theft, ' 
Even as to-night my work was left : 

Until I vowed that since nj^y brain 
^nd eyes of dancing seemed so fain. 

My feet should have some dancing too : — 

And tfius it was I m^t with 

Well, 1 sup|lose*'twas hard to part. 

For here I am. And now, sweetheart. 

You seem too tired to get to bed. 

It was a careless life I led 
When rooms like this were scarce so strang< 
Not long ago. What breeds the change, — 
The many aims or the few years ? 

Because to-night it all appears 
Something I do not know again. 

The cloud’s not daUced out of m|»^rain, — 
The cloud that made it turn and swim 
While hour by hour the books grew dim. 
Why, Jenny, as I watch you there,— 

For all your wealth of loosened hair. 

Your silk uhgijrdled and unlac’d 
And warm sweets open to 'the waist, 

All, golden in the lamplight’s gleam, — 

You know not what a book you seem, 
Jialf-read by li^tning in a dream ! * 

How shotfid you know, my Jenny ? Nay, 
And I should be ashamed to say ; — 

Poor beauty, so well worth a kiss I 
But while my thought n^ns on like this 
With, wasteful' whims more than enough, 

I wonder what ycvi’re thinki];^g of, 

I 

If of myself you think at all. 

What is the ihought ? — conjectural 
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Oil sorry matters best unsolved ? — 

Or inly is each grace revolved 
To fit me with a lui^ ?— or (sad 
To think I) perhaps youVe merely glad 
That I’m not drunk or ruffianly 
And let you r&t upon my knee. 

For sometimes, were the truth confess’d, 
You’re thankful for^ litlie r^st, — • 

Glad frav the crush to rest within, 

From the heart-sickness and the din 
Wiiere envy’s voice at virtue’s pitch 
Mocks jpou because your gown is rich^ 

And from the pale girl’s *dumb rebuke, 

* Whose ill-clad grace and toil-worn look 
Proclaim the strength that keeps her weak, 
And other nights than yours bespeak ; 

And from the wise unchildish elf. 

To schoolmate lesser than himself 
Poirj^ing you out, vjhat thing you are ; — 
Yes, from the daily jeer and jar, 

From shame and shame’s outbraving too. 

Is rest not sometimes sweet to you ? — 

But most from the hatefulness of man, 

Who spares not to end what he began, 
Whose acts ill and his speech ill, 

Who, having u^ed yop at his will. 

Thrusts you aside, as when I dine 
I serve the dishes and the wine. 

Well, handsome Jenny mine, sit up : 

I’ve filled our glasses, let us sup, 

And do not let me think of you. 

Lest shame of yours suffice for twa 
What, still so tired ? Well, well then, keep 
Your head there, so Jou do not sleep ; 

But that the weariness miy pass 
And leave you merry, take this Rlas§. 
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Ah I lazy lily hand, more bless'd 
If ne’er in rings it had been dress’d 
Nor ever by a glove t^nceal’d I 

Behold the lilies of the field, 

They toil not neither do they spin ; 

(4i»o doth the ancient text begin, — 

Not of such rest as one of these 
Can slf«|re.) Anothei; rest and ease 
Along each ^mfiter-sated path 
From its new lord the garden h^h, 

Than that whose spring in blessings ran 
Which praised the bounteous husbandtaan, 

Ere yet, in days of hankering breath. 

The lilies sickened unto death. 

What, Jenny, are your lilies dead ? 

Aye, and the snow-white leaves are spread 
Like winter on the garden-bed. 

But you had roses left in May, — 

They were not gone too. Jenny, 

But must your roses die, and those 
Their purfled buds that should unclose ? 

Even so ; the leaves are curled apart. 

Still red as from the broken heart, 

And here’s the naked stem of thorns. 

Nay, nay, mere words. Jlere notliing warnr 
As yet of winter, feickn^ss here 
Or want alone co|jld waken fear, — 

Nothing but passion wrings a tear. 

Except when there may rise unsought 
Haply at times a passing thought 
Of the old days which seem to be 
Much older than any histoif j 
That is written &. any book; 

When she would lid in fields and look 
Aloiig the grouiid through the blown grass. 

And wonder where the city was, 
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F§r out of sight, whose broil and bale 
They told her then for a child's tale, 

• 

Jenny, you know the city now. 

A child can tell the tale there, how 
Some things v7hich are not yet enroll'd 
In market- lists are bought and sold 
Even till thaw early Sunday light, ^ 

When Saturday night is^market- night 
Every w^re, be it dry or wet. 

And market-night in the Haymarket. 

Oij^r learned London children know, 

Poor Ja«iny, all your pride and woe; 

Have seen your lifted sifken skirt . 

Advertise dainties through the dirt ; 

Have seen your coach-wheels splash rebuke 
On virtue ; and have learned your look 
When, wealth and health slipped past, you stare 
Along the streets alone, and there, 

Roland the long pa vk, across the bridge, 

The cold lamps at the pavement's edge 
Win'd on together and apart, 

A fiery serpent for your heart. 

Let the thoughts pass, an empty cloud 
Su];ip<3>se I wgre to think aloud, — 

What if to her all thi^ were said ? 

Why, as a volume seldom read 
Being opened halfway ihuts again. 

So might the pag<fs of her br^in 
Be parted at such words, and thence 
Close back upon the dusty sense. 

For is there hue or shape defin'd 
In Jenny's dt%ecrated nynd, 

*Where all contagious currents meet, 

A Lethe hf the middle street ? 

Nay, it refiects not any fiifce. 

Nor sound is in its sluggish pace, 
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But as they coil those eddies clot, 

And night and day remember not. 

c 

Why, Jenny, you're asleep at last I — 
Asleep, poor Jenny, hard and fast, — 

So young and soft and tired ; so fair, 

’\^ith chin thus nestled in yx)ur hair, 

Mouthtquiet, eyelids almost blUe 

As if scfme sty of dreams shone through ! 

Just as another woman sleeps f 
Enough to throw one's thoughts in hes^s 
Of doubt and horror, — what to sify 
Or think, — this awful secret sway. 

The potter's power over the clay I 
Of the same lump (it has been said) 

For honour and dishonour made. 

Two sister vessels. Here is one. 

My cousin Nell is fond of fun, 

And fond of dress, and change, and praise, 
So mere a woman in her ways : 

And if her sweet eyes rich in youth 
Are like her lips that tell the truth, 

My cousin Nell is fond of love. 

And she's the girl I'm proudest of. 

Who does not prize* her, ^uard her well? 
The love of changje, in cousin Nell, 

Siiall find the best and*fiold it dear : 

The unconquered mirth turn quieter 
Not through her own, through others' woe 
The conscious pride of beauty glow 
Beside another's pride in hl^r, 

One little part of all they share. 

For Love himself stftill ripen these 
In a kind soil tb just increase 
Through years, of fertilizing peace. 
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jDf the same lump (as it is said) 

For honour and dishonour made, 

Two sister vessels. •Here is one. 

It makes a goblin of the sun. 

So pure, — so fallen ! How dare to thifik 
Of the first ^c^mmon kindred link ? § 

Yet, Jenny, till the ^orld shall bui'h 
It seems t"4iat all things take their turn ; 

And who shall say but this fair tree 
Max need, in changes that may be, 

Your children's children's^ charity ? 

Scorned then, no doubt, as you are scorn'd I 
Shall no man hold his pride forewarn'd 
Till in the end, the Day of Days, 

At Judgment, one of his own race, 

As frail and lost as you, shall rise, — 

His daughter, with his mother's eyes ? 

0 

How Jenny's clock ticks on the shelf I 
Might not the dial scorn itself 
That has such hours to register ? 

Yet Ss to me, even so to her 
Are golden sun and silver moon. 

In daUy*largesj»e of earth's l^oon. 

Counted for life-c^ins to one tune. 

And if, as blindfold fates are toss'd, * 
through some one man this life be lost. 
Shall soul not somehow pay for* soul ? 

Fair shines the gilded aureole 
in which our highest painters place 
Some living woman's simple face. 

And the stilled features thus descried 
As Jenny's Ibng throat ^[roojgs aside, — 

The shadows where the cheeks are thin, 

And pure wide curve from ear to chin,-*^ 
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With Raffaers, Leonardo’s hand ^ 

To show them to men’s souls, might stand, 
Whole ages long, the^whole world through, 
For preachings of what God can do. 

What has man done here ? How atone, 

Great God, for this which man has done ? 

Xhd for the body and soul which by 
Man’s pitiless doom must no^v* comply 
With Iffelong hell, what lullaby 
Of sweet forgetful second birth # 

Remains ? All dark. No sign on earth 
What measure of God’s rest endows 
The many mansions of his houset 

If but a woman’s heart might see 
Such erring heart unerringly 
For once ! But that can never be. 

Like a rose shut in a book 
In which pure womeK may not loo^^ 

For its base pages claim control 
To crush the flower within the soul ; 

Where through each dead rose-leaf that clings, 
Pale as transparent Psyche- wings, * 

To the vile text, are traced such things 
As might make^'lady’s cheek indeed . 

More than a living *rose tp read ; 

So nought save foolish foulness may 
Watch with hard' eye^. the sure decay ; 

And so th* life-blood of this rose, 

Puddled with shameful knowledge, flows 
Through leaves no chaste hand may unclose : 
Yet still it keeps such faded show 
Of when ’twas gathered loSbg ago. 

That the crushed petals’ lovely grain. 

The sweetnesf of &e sanguinft stain. 

Seen of a woman’s eyes, must make 
Her pitiful heart, so prone to ache, 
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Lo0^e roses better for its sake 
Only that this can never be : — 

Even so unto her seals she. 

Yet, Jenny, looking long at you, 

The woman alnlost fades from view, 

A cipher of man’s changeless sum 
Of lust, past* present, and to come, ^ 

Is left. A riddle that on^ shrinks * 

To challe.’^e from the scornful sphinx. 

Like a toad within a stone 
Sea£bd MjJiile Time crumbles on ; 

Which sits there since th^ earth was curs’d 
For Man’s transgression at the first ; 

Which, living through all centuries. 

Not once has seen the sun arise ; 

Whose life, to its cold circle charmed, 

The earth’s whole summers have not warmed ; 
Which always — whitherso the stone 
Be fifing — sits there, deaf, blind, alone ; — 

Aye, and shall not be driven out 
Till that which shuts him round about 
» Break: at the very Master’s stroke. 

And the dust thereof vanish as smoke. 

And thQ seed of Man vanish as dust : — 

Even*so within this world is Lust 

• • 

Come, come, what use in thoughts like this ? 
Poor little Jenny, gopd to’kiss, — ^ 

You’d not believe by what straiFge roads 
Thought travels, when your beauty goads 
A man to-night to think of toads I 
Jenny, wake up,, . . . Why, there’s the dawn I 

^nd there’s an early waggon drawn 
To market, And some sfieep that jog 
Bleating before a barking dog ; 

And the old streets come peering through 
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Another night that London knew ■, 

And all as ghostlike as the lamps. 

So on the wings day decamps 
My last night^s frolic. Glooms begin 
To shiver off as lights creep in 
Fiist the gauze curtains half drawn-to, 

And t±ie lamp's doubled shade grows blue,— 
Your jiamp, ^y ^enny, kept alight, 

Like a wise virgin's, all one night I 
And in the alcove coolly spread 
Glimmers with dawn your empty bed > 

And yonder your fair face 1 see 
Reflected lying bn my knee. 

Where teems with first foreshadowings 
Your pier-glass scrawled with diamond rings ; 
And on your bosom all night worn 
Yesterday’s rose now droops forlorn, 

But dies not yet this summer morn. 

And now without,* as if some w^rd 
Had called upon them that they heard. 

The London sparrows far and nigh 
Clamour together suddenly ; ^ 

And Jenny's cage-bird grown awake 
Here in their ^ong his part must take, 

Because here too the day doth break. 

And somehow in myself the dawn 
Among stirred doud^. and veils withdrawn 
‘ Strikes gfeyly on her. Let her sleep. 

But will it wake her if I heap 

These cushions thus beneath her head 

Where my knee was ? No, — there’s your bed, 

My Jenny, wlyle you dream. And thc^re 

I lay among your golden hair 

Perhaps the subject of your dreams, 

TThese golden coins. 


For still one deems 
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Tliat Jenny's flattering sleep confers 
New magic on the magic purse, — 

Grim web, how clog|^ed with shrivelled flies I 
Between the threads fine fumes arise 
And shape their pictures in the brain. 

There roll no streets in glare and rain,^ 

Nor flagranj man-swine whets his tusk ; 

But delicately sighs jn musk J 
The homage of the dim boud3ir ; 

Or like a ^palpitating star 
Thrilled into song, the opera-night 
Breathes faint in the quick pulse of light ; 

Or at the carriage- window shine 
^Rich wares for choice ; or, free to dine, 
Whirls through its hour of health (divine 
For her) the concourse of the Park. 

And though in the discounted dark 
Her functions there and here are one, 
Beneath the lamps and in the sun 
There feigns at least the acknowledged belle 
Appaj’elled beyond parallel. 

Ah Jenny, yes, we know your dreams. 

• 

For even the Paphian Venus seems 
A goj^dess o'er the realms‘K)f love, 

When silver-snrined iq shadowy grove : 

Aye, or let offerings nicely plac'd 
But hide Priapus to the >yaist, 

^nd whoso looks ofl him shall ^ee 
An eligible deity. 


Why, Jenny, waking here alone 
hjay help you to remembf^* one, 
Thoqigh all the memory's long outworn 
Of many a'tlouble-pillowed fnom. 

I think I see you when you wake, 

And rub your eyes for me, and shake 
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My gold, in rising, from your hair, 

A Danaa for a moment there. 

Jenny, my love rang true 1 for still 
Love at first sight is vaguek> until 
T^at tinkling makes him audible. 

And^must I mock you to fiie last. 
Ashamed of*my own shame, — aghast 
Because some thoughts not borf amiss 
Rose at a poor fair face like this ? 

Weil, of such thoughts so much I^kno^;v 
In my life, as in^hers, they show. 

By a far gleam which I may near, 

A dark path I can strive to clear. 


Only one kiss. Good-bye, my dear. 



THE ' STREAM'S SECRF^r. 


Wii^h' thing unto mine ear 
Wouldst thou convey, — what secret thing, 
O waiVdqnng water ever whispering ? 

Sur^ thy speech shall be of her. 

TJiou water, O thou whispering wanderer, 
What message dost thou bring ? 


Say, hath not Love leaned low 
This hour beside thy far well-head, 

And there through jealous hollowed fingers said 
Th#thing that most I long to know, — 
Murmuring with curls all dabbled in thy flow 
And washed lips rosy red ? 


^e told it to thee th^e 
Where thy*voice hath a louder tone ; 
But where it welteVs to this little moan. 

His will decrees that I should hear. ' 

* Nbw speak : for witlythe lienee is no fcar^ 
And I am all alone. * 


Shall Time not still endow 
^ One hour W!th life, and I and she 
Slake one kiss the thirst of memory ? 

Say, stream ; lest Love ^hould disavow 
Thy service, and the bird upon the bough 
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What whisperest thou ? Nay, why 
Name the dead hours ? I mind them well : 
Their ghosts in many darkened doorways dwell 
With desolate eyes to know them by. 

The hour that must be born pre it can die, — 

^ Of that Td have thee tell. 


But hear, bs'-fore thou speak I 
Withhold, I pray, the vain beriiest 
That while the maze hath still its bower for quest 
My burning heart should cease to sftek. * 
Be sure that Love prdained for soul4 more meek 
His roadside dells of rest 


Stream, when this silver thread 
In flood-time is a torrent brown 
May any bulwark bind thy foaming crown ? 

Shall not the waters surge and yiread 
And to the crannied boulders of their bed 
Still shoot the dead drift down ? 


Let no rebuke find place 
In speech of ’thine : or ifshall pfove 
That thou dost ill expound i^he words of Love, 
Even as thine eddy's rippling race 
Would blur the perfect ipiage of his face* 

I wilhhave none tnereof. 


O learn and understand 
That 'gainst the wrongs himself did wreak 
Love sought her aid until her shado\^/ cheek 
And eyes beseeching gave command ; 

And compassed in her close compassionate hand 
My heart must burn and speak. 
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I^or then at last we spoke 
What eyes so oft had told to feyes 
Through that long-lingerinfe silence whose half-sighs 
Alone the buried secret broke, 

Which with snatched„hands and lips* reverberate stroke 
Then from the heart did rise. 


But she is far away 

Now ; nor \*he hours of night grown hoar 
Bring yet to me, long gazing from the door, 

' The wi^d-stirred robe of roseate grey 
And rose-crown of the hour that leads the day 
. When we shall meet once more. 


Dark as thy blinded wave 
When brimming midnight floods the glen, — 
Bright as the laughter of thy runnels when 
The davjn yields all the light they crave ; 
Even so thi^se hours to wound and that to save 
Are sisters in Love’s ken. 


Oh sweet her bending grace 
Then when I k»ieel beside lier feet ; 

^l^nd sweet her eyes* o’orhanging heaven ; and sweet 
The gathering folds of her embrace ; 

Ai^ ber falfn hair at las^»shed» round my face 
When breaths and tears shall meet. 


Beneath her sheltering hair, 

Injthe warm silAce near h^ breast, 

Our kisses^d our sobs shall sink to rest ; 

As in*Bome s^till trance Siade^aware 
That day and night have wrought to fulness there 
And Love has built our nesh 
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And as in the dim grove, ^ 

When the rains cease that hushed them long, 
'Mid glistening boughs the song-birds wake to song, — 
So from our hearts deep-shrined in Jove, 

While the leaves throb beneath, around, above, 
%J[he quivering notes shall throng. 


Till tenderesr words found vain 
Draw back to wonder mute ari^ deep. 

And closed lips in closed arms a silence keep, 
Subdued by memory's circling sjr^^'if, — 
The wind-rapt sound that the wind brings again 
While all the willows weep. , 


Then by her summoning art 
Shall memory conjure back the sere 
Autumnal Springs, from many a dying year 
Born dead ; and, bitter to the he^t. 
The very ways where now we walk apart 
Who then shall cling so near. 


And with e^ch thought new-grown. 

Some sweet caress or soiite swedt fiame 
Low-bri^athed shall let 'me kftiow her thought the sa\li 
Making me rich wdth every tone 
y^nd touch of the delr herven so long unknov/n, 
That filled my dreams with flame. 


Pity and love shall bu^jn 
In her pressej^ cheek and cherishing ha^nds ; 
And from the living spirit of love that ^ands 
Between hei^lips to soothe afid yearn. 

Each separate breath shall clasp me round in turn 
And loose my spirit's bands. 
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' Oh passing sweet and dear^ 

^Then when the worshiped form and face 
Are felt at length in darkling close embrace ; 

Round which so oft the sun shone clear, 
With mocking light and pitiless atmosphere, 
In many an hour and place. 


Ah me I with what j^rou J growth 
Shall thit hour’s thirsting race be run ; 

, While, for each several sweetness still begun 
endures love's endless drouth : 

Sweet hands, sweet hair, sweet cheeks, sweet eyes, 
. Each singly wooed and won. [sweet mouth. 


Yet most with the sweet soul 
Shall love's espousals then be knit ; 

For very passion of peace shall breathe from it 
O’erjtremulous wfngs that touch the goal, 
As on the unmeasured height of Love's control 
The lustral fires are lit. 


Tl^erefore^ when breast and check 
Now part, from long^embraces free, — 
Each on the other gazing shall but see » 

A self that has no need to speak : 

Wifi things unsought, ^^bt no?hing more to seek 
One love in unity. * 

O water wifindering past, — 

•Al^it to thee I speak tl^s thing, 

O watq^ thoi^ that wandorest whispering, 
Thou keep'st thy counsel ^o the last. 
What spell upon thy bosom should Love casi 
His message thence to wring ? 
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Nay, must thou hear the tale 
Of the past days,~the heavy debt 
Of life that obdurate time withholds, — ereV^t 
To win thine ear these prayers prevail, 
And by thy voice Love’s self -with high All-hail 
^^Yield up the love-secret ? 


How should all this be told ? — 

All the sad sum of wayworn ^ays; — 
Heart’s anguish in the impenetrable maze ; 

And on the waste uncoloured 
The visible burthen of the sun grown cold 
And the moon’s labouring gaze ? 


Alas 1 shall hope be nurs’d 
On life’s all-succouring breast in vain, 

And made so perfect only to be slain ? 

Or shall not rather the sweet thirst 
Even yet rejoice the heart with warmth dispers’*d 
And strength grown fair again ? 


Stands it |\ot by the door — 

Love’s Hour — till she anti I shall fnect ; 
With bodiless form and uifepparent feet 
That cast no shadow yet before, 

/Tiiough round its flead tjle dawn begins to fowr 
The Breath that makes day sweet ? i 


Its eyes invisible f ^ 

Watch till tlj^ dial’s thin-thrown ^ade 
Be born, — yea, till the journeying linepe laid 
Upon the pfoint that wakes the spell, 

And there in lovelier light than tongue can tell 
Its presence stand array’d. 
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Its soul remembers yet 
Those sunless hours that passed it by ; 
And still it hears the right's disconsolate ciy, 
And feels the branches wringing wet 
Cast on its brow, that may not once forget, 
Dumb tears from the blind sky. 


But oh! when how her fpot ' 

Draws gear, for whose* sake night and day 
Were long in weary longing sighed away, — 
Xbe Hour of Love, 'mid airs grown mute. 
Shall shtj beside the door, and Love’s own lute 
Thrill to the passionate lay. 


Thou know'st, for Love has told 
Within thine ear, O stream, how soon 
That song shall lift its sweet appointed tuno 
O tell me, for my, lips are cold, 

► And in nfy voins the blood is waxing old 
Even while I beg the boon. 


So, in that hour of sighs 
AsiS\*aged, Jihall we beside this stone 
Yield thanks for grgee ; while in thy mirror shown 
The twofold image softly lies, * 

Ujutil we kiss, and ea^ in other’s eyes 
Is imaged all mone. • 


Still silent ? Can no art 
^ Of Love's tlfbn move thy pity ? Nay, 

To thej^et nothing come thd% owns his sway ; 

Let hapi^ lovers hal^e n<j part 
With thee; nor even so sad and poor a heart 
As thou hast spurned to-day, 
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To-day ? Lo 1 night is here. ^ 

The glen grows heavy with some veil 
Risen from the earth or^falFn to make earfji pale ; 

And all stands hushed to eye and ear, 

Until the night-wind shake the shade like fear 
And every covert quafl. 

• 

Ah I b}ia colder nvave 
On deathlier airs the hour must come 
Which to thy heart, my love, shall call me home. 

Between the lips of the low cave 
Against that night the lapping waterr^i^e, 

And the dar*k lips are dumb. 


But there Love’s self doth stand, 

And with Life's weary wings far-flown, 

And with Death’s eyes that make the water moan, 
Gathers the water iji his hand : 

And they that drink know nought ofisky or lancj 
But only love alone. 


O soul-sequestered face 
Far off, — O Were that night but jiqw ! 

So even beside that strean^even I and thou 

Through thirsting lips should draw Love’s grace. 
And in the zone of^hat supreme embrace 
Bind ^ching brealt and brow. 


O water whispering 
Still through the dark iifto mine ears, — 
As with mine ey^, is it not now withdjers*? — 
Mine eyes that £R3d to thy c»ld spi^ng, 
Wan water, wandering water weltering, 

This hidden tide of tears. 



ROSE MARY. 


Of her two fights gvith the Beryl’-sto'^e : 

Lost the firsty but the se^ond^otu 

PART I. 

Mary mine that art Mai:*y*s Rose, 

•Come in to me from the garden-close. 

The sun sinks fast with the rising dew, 

And we marked not how the faint moon giew 
But the hidden stars are calling you. 


'' Tall I^ose Mary, ccmie to my side. 

And read the stars if you*d be a bride. 

In hours whose need was not your own, 
Whde you were a young maid yet ungrown, 
YouVe read the stars in the Beryl-stone. 

Daughter, once^ore^ I bid you read ; 

But now let it be for your own need ;• 
JBecause to-morrow, at b^ak of day, 

To Holy Cross he «des on his jvay, 

Your knight Sir James of Heronhaye, 

" Ere he wed 3|3U, flower of mine, 

Por a/heavy shrift he seeks the shrine. 

Nov^ hark my word# ana do not fear ; 

111 news next I have for yoar ear ; 

But be you strong, and our help is here. 
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** On his road, as the rumour^s rife, 

An ambush waits to take his life. 

He needs will go, an^ will go alone ; r 
Where the peril lurks may not be known ; 
But in this glass all things are shown.'^ 

PalJr^ose Mary sank to the^flpor : — 
'^TheVight will come if the day is o’er I ” 

** Nay, heaven takes counsel, star with star, 
And help shall reach your heai^ from afar : 
A bride you’ll be, as a maid you are.” 


The lady unbound her jewelled zone 
And drew from her robe the Beryl-stont 
Shaped it was to a shadowy sphere, — 
World of our world, the sun’s compeei, 
I'hat bears and buries the toiling year. 


With shuddering light ’twas stirrei and strew, n 
Like the cloud-nest of the wading moon : 
Freaked it was as the bubble’s ball, 
Rainbow-hued through a misty pall • 

Like the middle light of the waterfall, 
e 

f ' 

Shadows dwelt in ifs teetning girth 

Of tlie known and unknown things of earth ; 

The cloud above and the wave around, — » 

* ’The centrai fire at the sphere’s heart bound, 
Like doomsday prisoned underground. 


A thousand years it lay in the sea 
With a treasury wrecked from ThesSaly f 
Deep it lay 'mid thCl coiled seawwrack,*! 
But the ocean-spirits found the track : 

A soul was lost to win it back. 
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Tho*lady upheld the wondrous thing : — 

111 fare ” (she said) " with a fiend's-fairing : 
But*Mosleni blood poured forth like wine 
Can hallow Hell, ’neath the Sacred Sigu.; 
And my lord brought this from Palestine. 


** Spirits who 4e%r the Blessed Rood 
Drove forth the accursed multitij^e - 
That heathe^ worship housbd herein, — 
Never again such home to win. 

Save only by a Christian’s sin. 


''^11 last night at an altar fair 
I burnt strange fires and strove with prayer ; 
Till the flame paled to the red sunrise. 

All rites I then did solemnize ; 

And the spell lacks nothing but your eyes.” 


• Low spak^ maiden Rose Mary : — 

O mother mine, if I should not see ! ” 

'^Nay, daughter, cover your face no more, 

JBut bAid love’s heart to the hidden lore, 

And you shall see now as heretofore.” 

• • • s 

Paler yet were the f»ale cheeks grown , 

As the grey eyes sought the Beryl-stone ; 
i^ften over her mothe|^s Ia|f leaned she, ^ ^ 

• And stretched her thrilled throat |>assionately, 
And sighed from her soul, and said, I see.” 


Even as she spok%, they two were ’ware 
Of musi^-notes that fell through the air ; 

A chimfing shdwer of strdfhge device. 

Drop echoing drop, once twice and thrice, v 
As rain may fall in Paradise. 
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An instant come, in an instant gone. 

No time there was to think thereon. 

The mother held the sphere on her knee : — 
** Lean this way and speak low to me, 

And take no note but of what you see.*' 

" I man with a besom grey 

That sl^eeps the flying dust ‘away.” 

Ay, that cdbies jfirst in the mystic sphere ; 
But now that the way is swept €^nd clear, 
Heed well what next you look on there.” 


** Stretched aloft and adown I see 
Two roads that part in waste-country : 

The glen lies deep and the ridge stands tall ; 
What’s gre/^t below is above seen small, 

And the hill-side is the valley-wall.” 


Stream-bank, daughtfer, or moor and moss, 
Both roads will take to Holy Cross. 

The hills are a weary waste to wage ; 

But what of the valley-road’s presage f 
That way must tend his pilgrimage.” 


"As ’twere the turning leaves of a book, 
TheVoad runs past me as I look ; 

Or it is even as thouglj mine eye 
^**Should wa^ch calm wst*,ers filled with sky ^ 
While lights and clouds and wings went by.”‘ 


" In every covert seek a sj^ar ; 

They’ll scarce Ije close till he drawsineaf.” 

The stream has spread to a r^ver nc^w ; 
The stiff blue S>edge is deep in the slough, 
But the banks are bare of shrub or bough.” 
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^'Is tjjere any roof that near at hand 
Might shelter yield to a hidden band 
'^On.the further bank I^ee but one, 

And a herdsman now in the sinking sun 
Unyokes his team at the threshold -stone.” 


Keep heedful watch by the water's edige,-^ — 

Some boat mignt^urk 'i^eath the shadowed sedge.'' 
** One slid but now 'twixt the wifTding shores. 

But a peasant^woman bent to the oars 
And only a young child steered its course. 

** Mother, something flashed to my sight ! — 
it is but the lapwing's flight. — 

What glints there like a lance that flees ? — 

Nay, the flags are stirred in the breeze, 

And the water's bright through the dart-rushes. 

** Ah I vairfly I search fi^jm side to side : — 

*Woe's me I and where do the foemen hide ? 

Woe's me 1 and perchance I pass them by, 
i^d ur^er the new dawn's blood-red sky 
Even where I gaze the dead shall lie.” 


Said the mother : ** Ffer de^r love's sake, ^ 

Speak more low, lest the spell should break.” 
^ifi the daughter : lov<f's control, , ^ 

^y eyes, my words, are strained td the goal ; 
But oh 1 the voice that cries in my soul I ” 

" Hush, sweet, hu#h f be calm and behold.” 

see twb floodgates broken £|pd old : 

The grasses wave o'er the^ruinjd weir. 

But the bridge still leads to the breakwater ; 
And — mother, mother, O mother dear ! ” 
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The damsel clung to her mother’s knee, ^ 

And dared not let the shriek go free ; 

Low she crouched by the lady’s chair, 

And shrank blindfold in her fallen hair, 

And whispering said, The spears are there J ” 

The stooped aghast from.,hcr place, 

And cleared t^e locks from her daughter’s face. 

More’s to see, afrfd she swoons, alas I 
Look, look again, ere the moment pass I 
One shadow comes but once to the glass. 

'' See you there what you saw but now ? ” 

" I see eight men 'neath the willow bough. 

All over the weir a wild growth’s spread : 

Ah me 1 it will hide a living head 
As well as the water hides the dead. 


They lie by the broken water-gate 
As men who have a while to wait. 

The chief’s high lance has a blazoned scroll, — 
He seems some lord of tithe and toll ^ 

With seven squires to his bannerole. 

f 

^'Thejittle pennon quake^in the air, 

I cannot trace the blazon there : — 

1 now I can seeThe f^^ld of blue, 

The spurs arid the merlins two and two 
It is the Warden of Holycleugh I ” 

'' God be thanked for the thing we know I 
You have named.your good knight's mortal foe. 
Last Shrovetide jn the tourney -gnme i 
He sought his life by treasonous shame ; 

And this way now doth he seek the same. 
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So, fair lord, such a thing you are f 
But we too watch till the morning star. 
WtilJ, June is kind aiM the moon is clear : 
Saint Judas send you a merry cheer 
For the night you lie at Warisweir I 


Now, sweel: (feughter, but one mor« sight, 
And you may lie soft’ and ^sleej^ to-nJght. 
We know i^i the vale what perils be : 

Now look once more in the glass, and see 
If over the hills the road lies free/* 


Jlose Mary pressed to her mothers cheek, 

And almost smiled but did not speak ; 

Then turned again to the saving spell, 

With eyes to search and with lips to tell 
The heart of things invisible. 

> 

Again Ihe shape with the besom grey 
Comes back to sweep the clouds away. 

Again I stand where the roads divide ; 

But Aow ali*s near on the steep hillside, 

And a thread tar down is the rivertide.” 

j » » 

Ay, child, your road is o’er moor and* moss, 
Past Holycleugh to Holy Cross. 

»C)ur hunters lurk in«the valley’s wake, • « 

As they knew which way the chase would take : 
Yet search the hills for your true love’s sake/’ 


§wifl ^nd swirter the waste runs by, 

And nought I see but the hes^th and the sky ; 
No brbke is there that could hide a spear. 
And the gaps to a horseman’s sight lie clear ^ 
Still past it goes, and there’s nought to fear.” 
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** F^ar no trap that you cannot see, — * 
They’d not lurk yet too warily. 

Below by the weir ttfey lie in sight, 

And take no heed how they pass the night 
Till close they crouch with the morning light.’ 

"The# road shifts ever and ferifigs in view 
Now fIVst tke heights'^of Holycleugh : 

Dark they stand o’er the vale below, 

And hide that heaven which yet shall show 
The thing their master’s heart doth ^now. * 


** Where the road looks to the castle stcepy 
There are seven hill-clefts wide and deep : 
Six mine eyes can search as they list, 

But the seventh hollow is brimmed with mist 
If aught were there, it might not be wist,” 


Small hope, my girl, for a helm lo hide 
In mists that cling to a wild moorside : 

Soon they melt with the wind and sun, 

And scarce would wait such deeds to *be dono 
God send their snares be the worst to shun.” 


" Still the road winds ever anew 
As it hastens on towards Holycleugh ; 
p«And ever the gre*at w^ls loom more near,* 
Till the castle-shadow, steep and sheer, 
Drifts like a cloud, and the sky is clear.” 


Enough, my daughter,” tfie mothe^r saic}, 
And took to h^ breast the bending head ; 
” Rest, poor head, ^vith my he&rt held w. 
While love still lulls you as long ago : 

For all is learnt that we need to know. 
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"t^ong the miles and many the hours^ 

From the castle-height to the abbey-towers ; 
Bftt here the journey* has no more dread; 
Too thick with life is the whole road spread 
For mur4cr's trembling foot to tread." 

She gazed on 'ihe Beryl-stone full f^n 
Ere she wrapped it ^lose in h^i?r robe again : 
The flickering shades we#e dusk and dun, 
And the lights throbbed faint in unison. 
Like a high heart when a race is run. 


'As the globe slid to its silken gloom, 

Once more a music rained through the room ; 
Low it splashed like a sweet star-spray, 

And sobbed like tears at the heart of May, 
And died as laughter dies away. 


The ladj- held her breath for a space. 

And then she looked in her daughter’s face : 
But wan Rose Mary had never heard ; 

Deep asleep like a sheltered bird 
She lay with the long spell^niini stor’d. 


** Ah I and yet I niust leave you, dear, ** 

For what you have seen your knight must hear. 
tVithin four days, b^ the help of God, 

He comes back safe to his heart’s abode : 

Be sure he shall shun the valley-road," 

^pse ^Jary sanSf with a broken moan^ 

And lay in the chair and sluj^t alone, 

Wea#y, lifeless, heavy Ss lead : 

Long it was ere she raised her head 
And rose up all discomforted. 
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She searched her brain for a vanished thiitg^ 
And clasped her brows, remembering ; 

Then knelt and lifted hfcr eyes in awe, * 
And sighed with a long sigh sweet to draw : — 
Thank God, thank God, thank God I saw 1*' 

The lady had left her as she lay^ 

To seeklhe Knight of I^eronliaye. 

But first she 3omh^by a secret stair^ 

And knelt at a carven altar fair, ^ 

And laid the precious Beryl there. 

Its girth was graved with a mystic rune 
In a tongue long dead ’neath sun and moon :» 
A priest of the Holy Sepulchre 
Read that writing and did not err ; 

And her lord had told its sense to her. 

She breathed the words, in an undertone : — 
None sees here but the pure alone** * 

** And oh I ” she said, ** what rose may be 
In Mary^s bower more pure to see 
Than my own sweet maiden Rose Mary*?” 
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We whose home ts the Beryl, 

Fire-spirits of dread desire, 

Who entered in 
By a secret sin, 

* Gainst whom all power^ that strive with ourc ptre sterile,' 
We cry, Woe to ihee, moth^ / » 

What hast thou taught her, theegirl thy daughter, 
^at she and none other 

Should this dark morrow to her deadly sorrow imperil ? 
What were her eyes 
But the fiend* s oivn spies, 

O mother, 

And shall tVe not fee her, our proper prophet and seer ? 
Go to her, mother. 

Even thou, yea thou and none other, 

Thou, from the Beryl : 

Her fee must thou take her, 

Her fee that We send, and make her. 

Even in this hour, her sids unsheltered avower. 

Whose steed did neigh. 

Riderless, bridleless, 

At her gate before it was day ? 

Lo ! Inhere doth heaver 
The soul of h^ lover ? 

She sealed his doom, she, ^e was the sworn approver , — 
Whose eyes were so wondrous wise. 

Yet blind, ah / §lind to his peril! 

For stole not We in 
Through a love-linked sin, 


'Gams! whom all powers at war with ours are sterile , — 
Fire-spiritsg>f dread desire, 

We whose home is the ^^l ? 
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" Pale Rose Mary, wh^t shall be done 
With a rose that Mary weeps upon ? ” 

** Mother, let it fall from the tree, 

And never walk where the strewn leaves be 
Till winds have passed and the path is free.’* 

" Sad I^se Mary, what shall be done 
With a cankered flower beneath^the sun ? 

** Mother, let it wait for the night ; 

Be sure its shame shall be out of sight 
Ere the moon pale or the east grow light.” 

“ Lost Rose Mary, what shall be done 
With a heart that is but a broken one ? ” 

“ Mother, let it lie where it must ; 

The blood was drained with the bitter thrust. 
And dust is all that sinks in the dust.” 

Poor Rose Mary, what shall I do,— 

I, your mother, that lovM you ? ” 

O my mother, and is love gone ? 

Then seek you another love anon : 

Who cares wha^ shame shall lean upon ? ” 


Lowf drooped trembling Rose Mary, 

Then up as thou^ in a dream stood she. 

Come, m;y heart, it il time to go ; 

This is the hour that has whispered low 
When thy pulse quailed in the nights we know.- 

Yet O my heart, thy shaAe has a/nate^ 

Who will not^ave thee desolate. 

ShauQc for shame, ;^ea and sin Vor sin r 
Yet peace at length may our poor souls win 
If love for love be found therein. 
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*^Q thou who seek'st our shrift to-day," 

She cried, ** O James of Heronhaye— 

Thy sin and mine wag for love alone ; 

And oh ! in the sight of God 'tis known 
How the heart has since made heavy moan. 

** Three day^ yet I ** she said to her J^eart ; 

But then he dhmes,,and we will ncft part 
God, God be thanked that J stilf could see 1 
Oh I he shaM come back assuredly, 

But where, alas 1 must he seek for me ? 

** O my heart, what road shall we roam 
Till my wedding-music fetch me home ? 

For love’s shut from us and bides afar. 

And scorn leans over the bitter bar 
And knows us now for the thing we are.” 


Tall she stood with a*cheek flushed high 
And a gaze to burn the heart-strings by. 

’Twas the lightning-flash o’er sky and plain 
.Ere Igbouring thunders heave the chain 
•From the floodgates of the drowning rain. 

• 

• 

The mother lookecl on the daughter still 
As on a hurt thing that’s yet to kill. 

Then wildly at length the^pent tears came ; 
^he love swelled high with the swollen sharTie^ 
And their hearts’ tempest burst on them. 


Closely locked, tjiey clung without speech, 
Awd the mirrored souls shook each to each, 
As the cloud-moon and tfie v^ter-moon 
Shak^ face to face when the dim stars swoon 
In stormy bowers of the night’s mid-noon. 
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They swayed together, shuddering sore, 
Till the mother's heart could bear no more. 
'Twas death to feel hen* own breast shaken 
Even to the very throb and ache 
Of the burdened heart she still must break. 


All her ^bs ceased suddenly,, • 

And sh^ sat straight up but scarce could see. 

O daughter, whewe should my speech begin ? 
Your heart held fast its secret sin : 

How think you, child, that I read therein ? " 


" Ah me I but I thought not how it came ^ 

When your words showed that you knew my shame 
And now that you call me still your own, 

I half forget you have ever known. 

Did you read my heart in the Beryl-stone ? " 


The lady answered her mournfully* — 

** The Beryl-stone has no voice for me : 

But when you charged its power to show 
The truth which none but the pure m^y kno^, 
Did naught speak once of a coming woe ? " 


Her#hand was close to hfr daughter's heart. 
And it felt the life-blood’s sudden start : 

.A quick deep brelth dfi the damsel draw,*' 
Like the stfuck fawn in the oakenshaw : 

O mother," she cried, but still 1 saw 1 " 


** O child, my child, why h^d you apart ^ 
From my gre^love your hidden heart ? 
Said I not thaUall sfn must chaS,e % 
From the spell’s sphere the spirits of grace, 
And yield their rule to the evil race ? 
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Alt \ would to God I had clearly told 
How strong those powers, accurst of old : 
Their heart is the ruin«d house of lies ; 

O girl, they can seal the sinful eyes. 

Or show the truth by contraries 1 ” 


The daughter as cold as a stone, 

And spoke no word but gazed al«ne. 

Nor moved, though her mother strove a space 
To clasp her ?ound in a close embrace, 
•Because she dared not see her face. 


'^Ph 1 at last did the mother cry, 

Be sure, as he loved you, so will 1 ! 

Ah I still and dumb is the bride, I trow ; 

But cold and stark as the winter snow 
Is the bridegroom's heart, laid dead below I 

• 

• ** Daughtef, daughter, remember you 
That cloud in the hills by Holycleugh ? 

'Twas a Hell-screen hiding truth away : 
There,*not i’ the vale, the ambush lay. 

And thence was the dead borne home to-day.” 


Deep the flood and Eeavy the shock 
When sea meets sea in the riven rock : 
Bift calm is the pulse %at sliakes the sea 
<ro the prisoned tide of doom set free 
In the breaking heart of Rose Mary. 


On<^ she.sprang db the heifer springs 
With the wolf's teeth at its re^^Jtieart-strings. 
First 'tyv^as fird in her breSst and brain, 

And then scarce hers but the whole world's pain, 
As she gave one shriek and sank again. 
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In the hair dark-waved the face lay whitfe 
As the moon lies in the lap of night ; 

And as night through Vhich no moon mdy dart 
Lies on a pool in the woods apart, 

So lay the swoon on the wearv heart 


The lad^felt for the bosom’s stir, 

And wildly Ttissed and' called on her ; 
Then turned away with a quick^ footfall, 
And slid the secret door in the wall, 
And clomb the strait stair’s interval. 


There above in the altar-cell 
A little fountain rose and fell : 

She set a flask to the water’s flow, 

And, backward hurrying, sprinkled now 
The still cold breast and the pallid brow. 


Scarce cheek that warmed or breath on the air, 
Yet something told that life was there. 

Ah I not with the heart the body dies I’’ 

The lady moaned in a bitter wise ; 

Then wrung her hands and hid her eyes. 

( a* r 

** Alafs I and how may I meet again 
In the same poor eyes the selfsame pain ? 
rWhat help fan I seek, £uch grief to guide ? ‘ 

Ah ! one aloni^ might avail,” she cried, — 

The priest who prays at the dead man’s side.” 


The lady arose, and sped d^n all 
The winding sf'tirs to the castle-halL 
Long-known valley and wood afid stream, 

As the loopholes passed, naught else did seem 
Than the torn threads of a broken dream. 
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Tli^e hall was full of the castle-folk ; 

The women wept, but the men scarce spoke. 
A% the lady crossed t^e rush -strewn floor, 
The throng fell backward, murmuring sore, 
And pressed outside round the open door. 

A stranger shadow hung on the h^ 

Than the dark*pomp«of a funeral. “*^5 
'Mid common sights that were There alway, 
As 'twere ai^chance of the passing day, 

On the ingle-bench the dead man lay. 

^A priest who passed by liolycleugh 
The tidings brought when the day was new. 
He guided them who had fetched the dead ; 
And since that hour, unwearied, 
lie knelt in prayer at the low bier's head. 

Word h^d gone to his own domain 
That in evil wise the knight was slain : 

Soon the spears must gather apace 

And the hunt be hard on the hunters' trace; 

But all things yet lay still for a space. 


As the lady's hur«ied Step drew near, 

The kneeling priest looked up to her. * 
Father, death is ^grie^ous thing; 

But oh 1 the woe has a sharper*sting 
That craves by me your ministering. 

** Alas for the ghild that should have w^ed 
This rfoble knight here lying dead I 
Dead in hc^pe, with all*bless%d boon 
Offove thus rent from herlieart ere noon, 
I left her laid in a heavy swoon. 
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" O haste to the open bower-chamber 
That's topmost as you mount the stair ; 

Seek her, father, ere yet she wake ; 

Your words, not mine, oe the first to slake 
This poor heart's fire, for Christ's sweet sake I 


God sp^^d I ” she said as the jpr^est passed through, 
“ And I Jere J^jng will be with you." 

Then low on the hearth her knees sank prone ; 

She signed all folk from the thrc^5hold-stone. 

And gazed in the dead man's face alone. 


The fight for life found record yet 
In the clenched lips and the teeth hard-set ; 
The wrath from the bent brow was not gone, 
And stark in the eyes the hate still shone 
Of that they last had looked upon. 


The blazoned coat was rent on his h'-east 
Where the golden field was goodliest ; 

But the shivered sword, close-gripped, could tell 
That the blood shed round him where ho fell ; 
Was not ail his in the distant dell. 

< 

The lady recked of the coi^pse no whit, 

But saw the soul and spoke to it : 

^dight there was ir* her steadfast eyes, -- 
The fire of hiortal tears and sighs 
That pity and love immortalize. 

" By thy death have I learnt Co-day 
Thy deed, O Ja^es of Heronhaye ♦ 

Great wrong thQM hait done to m 2 and ipine ; 
And haply Gdd hath wrought for a sign 
By our blind deed this doom of thine. 
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**4rhy shrift, alas 1 thou wast not to win ; 
But may death shrive thy soul herein J 
Fuji well do I know |hy love should be 
Even yet — had life but stayed with thee— 
Our honour's strong security." 


She stoopedf apd said with a sob'^jw stir, — 
<< Peace be thine, — bmt what pe#ce fsr her ? " 
But ere to the brow her lips were press'd, 
She marked? half-hid in the riven vest, 

A packet close to the dead man's breast 


,'Neath surcoat pierced and broken mail 
It lay on the blood-stained bosom pale. 

The clot clung round it, dull and dense. 

And a faintness seized her mortal sense 
As she reached her hand and drew it thence. 

• 

'Twas steeped in the heart's flood welling high 
From the heart it there had rested by : 

^Twas glued to a broidered fragment gay, — 

A shted by spear-thrust rent away 
From the heron-wings of Heronhaye, 


She gazed on the tJiing with piteous ey«e : — 
** Alas, poor child, some pledge of thine I 
•Ah me ! in this trothtthe Ifearts were twain, 
And one hath ebbed to this crimSon stain. 
And when shall the other throb again ? " 


Slje op^ed the f)acket heedfully ; 

The blood was stiff, and it scarce might be. 
She found bat a folded paper#there, 

And round it, twined with tenderest care, 
A long bright tress of golden hair. 
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Even as she looked, she saw again 
That dark-haired face in its swoon of pain : 
It seemed a snake with" a golden sheath . 
Crept near, as a slow flame flickereth, 

And stung her daughter’s heart to death. 


She loo^ipli the tress, but her ,haiid did shake 
As though iiF^eed she had touched a snake ; 
And next she undid the paper’s fold. 

But that too trembled in her holfi. 

And the sense scarce grasped the tale it told. 


My heart’s sweet lord,” (*twas thus she rea^,; 
'' At length our love is garlanded. 

At Holy Cross, within eight days’ space, 

I seek my shrift ; and the time and place 
Shall fit thee too for thy soul’s good grace. 

** From Holycleugh on the seventh day 
My brother rides, and bides away : 

And long or e’er he is back, mine own, 

Afar where the face of fear’s unknown ‘ 

We shall be safe with our love alone. 


" Er«» yet at the shrine knees I bow, 

I shear one tress for our holy vow. 

•As round these w6rds these threads I wind,. 
So, eight da^s hence, shall our loves be twine ^ 
Says my lord’s poor lady, Jocelind.” 


She read it twice, with a bii&in in thrall. 

And then its ^ho told her all. 

O’er brows low-fall’h her hands«she drew : — 
O God ! ” she said, as her hands fell too, — 
** The Warden’s sister of Holycleugh 1 ” 
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She^rose upright with a long low moan, 

And stared in the dead man's face new-known.* 
Had •it lived indeed ? She scarce could tell : 
'Twas a cloud where fiends had come to dwell, — 
A mask that hung on the gate of HelL 

She lifted the lock of gleaming haip^» 

And smote the lips an<J left it thel^e. 

Here's gold ^hat Hell shall take for thy toll ! 
Full well hath thy treason found its goal, 

O thou dead body and damnM soul I 

She turned, sore dazed, for a voice was near, 

And she knew that some one called to her. 

On many a column fair and tall 
A high court ran round the castle-hall ; 

And thence it was that the priest did call. 

• I sought ^our child where you bade me go. 

And in rooms around and rooms below ; 

But where, alas I may the maiden be ? 
fear nought, — we shall find her speedily, — 

But come, come hither, and s^ek with me.'* 


She reached the stair like a lifelorn thingj 
B^ hastened upward murmuring : — 
^'•Yea, Death’s is a fac# that^s fell Jp see ; 
<But bitterer pang Life hoards for thee. 
Thou broken heart of Rose Mary 1 " 
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We whose throne is the Beryl^ 

Dire-gifted spirits of fire^ 

Who for a twin 

Leash Sorrow to S/«, ^ 

Who on no refrain to lour with perils — 

We cty, — U desolate daughter ! 

Thou and thv mother shdre newer shaire with each other 
Than last nighfs slaughter. 

Awake and tremble ^ for our curses assemble / 

What morCf that. thou know'st not yet y — 

That life nor death shall forget? 

No help from HeaveUy — thy woes heart-riven are sterile ! 

O once a maideUy 

With yet worse sorrow can any morrow be laden f 
It waits for thee^ 

It loomsy it must be, 

^ O lost among women , — 

It comes and thou canst not flee. 

Amen to the omen, 

Says the voice of the BetyL 
Thou sleep' st ? Awake, — - 
* What dar^st thqu yet for his sake, 

Who each for other did God's own "Suture imperil? 

, Dost dare to live *- 
'Mid the pangs each hour must give ? 

Nay, rather^dkf^. 

With him thy loikr 'math Hells cloud-cover to fly , — i 
Hopeless, yet not apart, 

Cling heart to heart. 

And beat through the nether storm-eddying winds together ? 
Shall this be so? 

There thou shall tmet him, but mayst thou greet him? 
ah no I ^ f 

He loves, but thee he hoped nevetmore to ^ee , — 

He sighed as he died. 
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with never a thought for thee. 

Alone / 

Alone y for ever alone 

Whose eyes were such wondrous spies for the fate foreshown f 
Lo / have not We leashed the twin 
Of endless Sorrow to Sin , — 

Who on no flower r^rain to lour with peril . — 

Dire-gifted spirits of Rre, 

We whose throne is the Beryl ? 
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PART III. 

A SWOON that breaks is the whelming wave 
When hefe comes late but styi tan save. 
With all blmd throes is the instant rife, — 
Hurtling clangour and clouds at strife, — 

The breath of death, but the ki^ of life. 

The night lay deep on Rose Mary’s heart, 

For her swoon was death’s kind counterpart : 
The dawn broke dim on Rose Mary’s soul, — 
No hill-crown’s heavenly aureole, 

But a wild gleam on a shaken shoal. 


Her senses gasped in l^ie sudden air, 

And she looked around, but none as there. 
She felt the slackening frost distil 
Through her blood the last ooze dull and chill 
Her lids were dry and her lips were still. ’ 


Her, tears had flooded he^* heart again; 

As after a long day’s bitter rain, 

,At dusk when th^ wet ^flower-cups shrink. 
The drops vun in from the beaded brink, 
And all the close-shut petals drink. 


Again her sighs on her hea.t were plied ; 

As the "wind that long has swept the wold, — 
Whose moan was iliade with tke moaning sea, 
Beats out its breath in the last torn trie, 

And sinks at length in lethargy. 
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She*knew she had waded bosom-deep 
Along death's bank in the sedge of sleep : 
All else was lost to hericlouded mind ; 

Nor, looking back, could She see defin'd 
O'er the dim dumb waste what lay behind. 


Slowly fades tfte^un from the wal^* 
Till day lies dead on the sun-dial 
And now in Rose Mary's lifted eye 
'Twas shadow* alone that made reply 
■STo the set face of the soul’s dark sky 


Yet still through her soul there wandered past 
Dread phantoms borne on a wailing blast, — 
Death and sorrow and sin and shame ; 

And, murmured still, to her lips there came 
Her mother's and her lover's name. 

• How to ask, and what thing to know ? 

She might not stay and she dared not go. 

From fires unseen these smoke-clouds curled ; 
But wITere did the hidden curse lie furled ? 
And how to seek through the weary world ? 


With toiling breath Ihe rose from the flo«r 
And dragged her steps to an open door : 
'Tp^^as the secret panel? standing wide, 
ii\s the lady's hand had let it bide * 

In hastening back to her daughter's side. 


She pass^, but reeled with a dizzy brain 
And smote the door which closed again. 

She stood within by the cfhrklitig stair, 

But hel* feet might mount more freely there, — 
'Twas the open light most blinded her. 
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Within her mind no wonder grew 
At the secret path she never knew : 

All ways alike were strange to her now,-r- 
One field bare-ridged from the spirit’s plough^ 
One thicket black with the «ypress-bough. 


Once ste'thought that she heard her name ; 
And she paused, but kiiew not whence it came 
Down the shadowed stair a faint ray fell 
That guided the weary footsteps well 
Till it led her up to the altar-cell. 


No change there was on Rose Mary's face 
As she leaned in the portal’s narrow space : 
Still she stood by the pillar’s stem, 

Hand and bosom and garment’s hem, 

As the soul stands by at the requiem. 


The altar-cell was a dome low-lit, " 

And a veil hung in the midst of it ; 

At the pole-points of its circling girth 

Four symbols stood of the world’s first birth, — 

Air and water and fire and earth, 
c 

To the north, a fountain glittered free; 

To the south, there glowed a red fruit-tree ; 
fTo the eastj^a'lam^ flarfifed high and fair; 

To the west, a crystal casket rare 
Held fast a cloud of the fields of air. 


The painted walls were a niystic show 
Of time’s ebb-Jtide and overflow ; 

His hoards long-locked and conquering key, 
His serviee-fires that in heaven be, 

And earth* wheels whirled pej*petually. 
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RR>se Mary gazed from the open door 
As on idle thirigs she cared not for, — 

Thp fleeting shapes o|an empty tale ; 
Then stepped with a heedless visage pale. 
And lifted aside the altar-veil. 


The altar stood^from its curved r^e^ 

In a coiling serpent^s*life-likeneo^ ' 

Even such a serpent evenjiore 

Lies deep a^ep at the world's dark core 

Till the last Voice shake the sea and shore. 


From the altar-cloth a book rose spread 
And tapers burned at the altar-head f 
And there in the altar-midst alone, 

HTwixt wings of a sculptured beast unknown, 
Rose Mary saw the B6ryl-stone. 

• 

Firm it s^t ^twixt the hollowed wings, 

As an orb sits in the hand of kings : 

And lo f for that Foe whose curse far- flown 
^Had4[)ound her life with a burning zone, 
Rose Mary knew the Beryl-stone. 


Dread is the meteof’s blazing sphere • 
When the poles throb to its blind career ; 
Put not with a light jnore grim and ghast 
I Thereby is the futifre doom foredhst, 

Than now this sight brought back the past. 


The houj-s and n*inutes seemed to whirr 
In*a clanging swarm that deafened her ; 

They stung her heart to « wrhRing flame, 

And jnarshalled past in its glare they came, — 
Death and sorrow and sin and shame. 
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Round the Beryl’s sphere she saw them 
And mock her eyes from the fated glass : 
One by one in a fiery train 
The dead hours seemed to wax and wane. 
And burned till all was known again. 


From thje grained heart’s fouixt t^iere rose no cry, 
There sj^rati^ no tears, ft>r the source was dry. 
Held in the hand of some heavy law, 

Her eyes she might not once withdraw, 

Nor shrink away from the thing she saw. 


Even as she gazed, through all her blood 
The flame was quenched in a coming flood : 

Out of the depth of the hollow gloom 
On her soul’s bare sands she felt it boom,— 

The measured tide of a sea of doom. 

Three steps she took through the akaf-gate, 

And her neck reared and her arms grew straight 
The sinews clenched like a serpent’s throe, 

And the face was white in the dark halt’s flov. 
As her hate beheld what lay below. 


Dumb she stood in her malisons, — 

A silver statue tressed with bronze : 
oi\s the fabled head by Berseus mown. 
It seemed ih sooth that her gaze alone 
Had turned the carven shapes to stone. 


O’er the altar-sides on eithet' hand vh 
T here hung a^ dinted helm and brand ; 

By strength thereof, ‘^'neath the Sacred Sign, 
That bitter gift o’er the salt sea-brine 
Her father brought from Palestine. 
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Rose Mary moved with a stern accord 

And reached her hand to her father’s sword ; 

Nor ^id she stir her ga:^ one whit 

From the thing whereon her brows were kni^ ; 

But gazing still, she spoke to it. 


ye, three fcimfs accurst,” she saijjj,^ 

** By whom this stone is tenanted • 

Lo ! here ye came by a stro/ig sin’s might j 
Yet a sinner’s fiand that’s weak to smite 
Shall send you hence ere the day be night. 


'' This hour a clear voice bade me know 
My hand shall work your overthrow : 

Another thing in mine ear it spake, — 

With the broken spell, my life shall break. 

I thank Thee, God, for the dear death’s sake ? 

• 

" And he Thy heavenly minister 

Who swayed erewhile this spellbound spher€^, — 

My parting soul let him haste to greet, 

And n5ne but he be guide for my feet 
To where Thy rest i^ made complete.’* 

Then deep she breatRed, with a tender mean : — 
My love, my lord, my only one I 
Ei?^n as 1 held the cursed ckie, * 

When thee, through me, these foul ones slew, — 
By mine own deed shall they slay me too I 


Even wbile they»speed to Hell, my love. 

Two hearts shall meet in Heaven* above. 

Our shrift tho« sought’st, f)\it might’st not bring : 
And ok ! for me ’tis a blessed thing 
To work hereby our ransoming. 
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One were our hearts in joy and pain^ 

And our souls e’en now grow one again. 

And O my love, if our^ouls are three, 

O thine and mine shall the third soul be,— 

One threefold love eternally.” 

Her eyes were soft as she spoke^^apart, 

And tha smiled to Jhe brbken heart : 

But the glance was dark and the forehead scored 
With the bitter froWn of hate r'optored, 

As her two hands swung the heavy sword. 


Three steps back from her Foe she trod : — 

Love, for thy sake ! In Thy Name, O God ! ” 

In the fair white hands small strength was shown ; 
Yet the blade flashed high and the edge fell prone, 
And she cleft the heart 6f the Beryl-stone. 


What living flesh in the thunder-cloud 
Hath sat and felt heaven cry aloud 
Or known how the levin’s pulse may beat ? 

Or wrapped the hour when the whirlvsynds meet 
About its breast for a winding-sheet ? ^ 


Who hath crouched kt tlva world’s deep heart 
While the earthquake rends its loins apart ? 

^ Or walked far under tl^ seething main 
while ovei^ead tne heavens ordain 
The tempest-towers of the hurricane ? 


Who hath seen or what ear hath heard 
The secret things unregister’d 
Of the place %\^^ere<,^ll is past ^d done. 
And tears and laughter sound as one 
In Hell’s unhallowed unison ? 
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Tfay, is it writ how the fiends despair 
In earth and water and fire and air ? 
E^ien so no mortal tofigue may tell 
How to the clang of the sword that fell 
The echoes shook the altar-cell. 


When all v^s^till on the air again ^ 

The Beryl-stone lay*cleft in twjfih ; * 
The veil was rent from tjie riven dome ; 
And every ^ind that’s winged to roam 
Might have the ruined place for home. 


The fountain no more glittered free ; 

The fruit hung dead on the leafless tree ; 
The flame of the lamp had ceased to flare ; 
And the crystal casket shattered there 
Was emptied now of its cloud of air. 


And Io4 on the ground Rose Mary lay, 
With a cold brow like the snows tre May, 
With a cold breast like the earth till Spring, 
Wifh such a smile as the June days bring 
When the year grows warm for harvesting. 

The death she haft won might leave n«i trace 
On the soft sweet form and gentle face : 

* In a gracious sleep#she seemed to lie ; 

And over her head her hand oit high 
Held fast the sword she triumphed by. 


’Twas ^hen a efcar voice said in the room : — 
Behold the end of the heav^doom. 

O come, — for thy bitter love's sake blest; 
By#a sweet path now thou joumeyest. 

And I will lead thee to thy rest. 
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" Me thy sin by Heaven's sore ban * 
Did chase erewhile from the talisman : 

But to my heart, as a fltonquered home, 

In glory of strength thy footsteps oome 
Who hast thus cast forth my foes therefrom 


** Already ^y heart rememb^reth 
No more his name thou" sough t'st in death : 
For under all deeps, all heights above, — 
So wide the gulf in the midst thereof, — 
Are Hell of Treason and Heaven of Love. 


'' Thee, true soul, shall thy truth prefer 
To blessed Mary's rose- bower : 

Warmed and lit is thy place afar 
With guerdon-fires of the sweet Love-star 
Where hearts of steadfast lovers are 


Though naught for the poor corpse lying here 
Remain to-day but the cold white bier, 

But burial-chaunt and bended knee, 

But sighs and tears that heaviest be, 

But rent rose-flower and rosemary.” 
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Beryl-Sono* 

• 

We^ cast forth from the Boyt, 

Gyre-circling spirits of fire, 
fVhese tangs begin 
With do(Ps grace to sin ^ , •# 

For whose spent powers the immortal hours are sterile ^ — 
Woe! rrmst We beholctthis mother 
Fini grace in her dead child's face^ and doubt of none other 
But that perfect pardon^ alas ! hdth assured her guerdon ? 

• Woe / must We behold this daughter ^ 

Made clean from the soil of sin wherewith We had fraught 
her^ 

Shake off a man's blood like water? 

Write up h^r story 
On the Gate of Heaven's glory ^ 

Whom there We behold so fair in shining apparel, 

^ ^nd beneath* her the ruin 

Of our own undoing! 

Alas, the Beryl! 

We had for a foentan 
But one weak woman; 

In one day's strife,^ / 
iJtr hope fill dead from her life; 

And yet tfo iron, 

Her soul to environ, 

Coul9 this manslayer, ihismfalse i^ooihsayer imperil f 
• Lo, where she bows • 

• In the Holy House ! 

Who now shall dissever her soul from its joy for ever^ 
While every ditty 
• Of love anf plentiful pity j 

Fills the White City, ^ ^ 

And the floor of Itleaven to hfr fee? for ever is given ? 

* Hark, a yoke cne^^ ** Flee / ” 
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Woe ! woe ! what shelter have We, 

Whose pangs begin 
With God's grgce to sm, 

For whose spent powers the immortal hours are sterile^ 
Gyre-circling spirits of fire^ 

We, cast forth from the Beryl ? 
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Hjsnry I. OF England. — 2 $th November 1120. 

By none but me can the tale be told, 

The butcher of Rouen, poor Berold. 

{Lands are sivayed hy a King on a throne.) 

Twas a royal train forth to sea. 

Yet the tale can be told by none but me. 

{The sea hath no Kin^ but God alone.) 

•King Henrjr held it as life’s whole gain 
That after his death his son should reign. 

’Twas so in my youth I heard men say, 

And my old age calls it back |c-day, 

% • 

King Henry of England’s realm was he. 

And Henry Duke of Normandy. 

The times had changed when on ekher coast 
Clerkly Harry ” was all his boast. 

Of ruthless strokes full many an one 
He had stfuck to ct*own himself and his son ; 

And his elder brother’s eyes wen? gone. 

And vs^ien to the chase his court would crowd, 
The poor flung ploughshares on Jiis road, 

And shrieked : Our cry is from King to God I 
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But all the chiefs of the English land 
Had knelt and kissed the Prince's hand. 

c 

And next with his son he sailed to France 
To claim the Norman allegiance ; 

And evfry baron in Normandy 
Had taken the oath of fealty. 

'Twas sworn and sealed, and the day had come 
When the King and the Prince might journey, home 

For Christmas cheer is to home hearts dear, 

And Christmas now was drawing near. 

Stout Fitz-Stephen came to the King,— 

A pilot famous in seafai^ing ; 

And he held to the Kiiig, in all men's sight, 

A mark of gold for his tribute’s right. 

" Liege Lord ! my father guided the ship 
From whose boat your father’s foot did slip 
When he caught the English soil in his grip, 

** Aud cried : * By this c^asp I claim command 
O’er every rood of English land I ' 

He was feorne to the realm you rule o’er nc w 
In that ship with the archer carved at her prow : 

And thither I’ll bear, an H be my due, 

Ypur fatheij^ son and his grandson too. 

, s 

The famed White Ship is mine in the bay, 

From tlarfleuris harbour she sails to-day, 
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’''Wi!h masts fair-pennoned as Norman spears 
And with fifty well-tried mariners.” 

• • 

Quoth the King : ** My ships are chosen each one. 
But ril not say nay to Stephen's son. 

** My son and daughter and fellowship ^ 

Shall cross the water inHhe White Ship.^ 

The King set sdll with the eve*s south wind, 

Aiid soon he left that coast behind. 

' The Prince and all his, a princely show, 

Remained in the good White Ship to go. 

With noble knights and with ladies fair, 

With courtiers and sailors gathered there, 

Three hundred living souls we were : 

• 

And I BeroTd was the meanest hind 
In all that train to the Prince assign'd. 

Ttie Prince was a lawless shameless youth ; 

From his father's loins he sprang without ruth ; 

% • 

Eighteen years till th^n he had seen, , 

And the devil’s dues in him were eighteen, 

4*nd now he cried : ** Bring wine from below , 

Let the sailors revel ere yet they row ; 

** Our speed shall o'ertake my father’s flight 
Thoiigh w<5 sail frdhi the harbour ,^t midnight.” 

The rowers m^de good chdbr without check ; 

The lords and ladies obeyed his beck ; ^ 

The night was light, and they danced on the deck. 
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But at midnight’s stroke they cleared the 
And the White Ship furrowed the water-way. 

0 

The sails were set, and the oars kept tune 
To the double flight of the ship and the moon : 

Swifter pnd swifter the Whit^ Ship sped 
Till she' flew as the spint flies from the dead : 

As white as a lily glimmered sh8 

Like a ship’s fair ghost upon the sea. f 

And the Prince cried, Friends, ’tis the hour to 
sing I 

Is a songbird’s course so swift on the wing ? ” 

And under the winter stars’ still throng, 

From brown throats, white throats, merry and^ 
strong, »• 

The knights and the ladies raised a 'song. 

A song, — nay, a shriek that rent the sky, 

That leaped o’er the deep ! — the grievous cry 
Of three hundrec? living that now must die. 

An ipsstant shriek that sprang to the shock 
As the ship’s keel felt the sunken rock. 

»*' . 1 ' ’» 

’Tis said that afar — a shrill strange sigh — 

The King’s ships heard it and knew not why. 

Pale Fitz-Stephen stood by fhe helm 

’Mid all thos^ folk that the waves must whelm. 

' t > 

A great King’s heir for the waves to whelm, 

And the helpless pilot pale at the helm I r 
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Th« ship was eager and sucked athirst, 

By the stealthy stab of the sharp reef pierc’d ; 

* And like the moil roun3 a sinking cup, 

The waters against her crowded up. 

A moment the^ pilot’s senses spin, — 

The next he snatched the Prince ’mid^e din, 
Cut the boat loose, ancf the youth leaped in. 

A few friends Teaped with him, standing rtear. 

^ Row I the sea’s smooth and the night is clear ! ” 

What ! none to be saved but these and I ? ” 

" Row, row as you’d live ! All here must die ! ” 

Out of the churn of the choking ship, 

Which the gulf grappfes and the waves strip, 
They struck with the strained oars’ flash and dip. 

• 

• ’Twas theit o’er the splitting bulwarks’ brioi 
The Prince’s sister screamed to him. 

He ga/ed aloft, still rowing apace. 

And through the whirled surf he knew her face. • 
• • ^ 

To the toppling decks clSve one and all 
As a fly cleaves to a chamber-wall. 

I feerold was clinging Inear^ ■ ^ 

1 prayed for myself and quaked with fear, 

But 1 saw his eyes as he looked at her. 

He knew J;ier face^^nd he heard her cry, 

And he said, Put back I she must not die ! 

And back with the curren?s force they reel 
Like ^ leaf that’s drawn to a water-wheel. 
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'Neath the ship's travail they scarce might iloat^ 
But he rose and stood in the rocking boat 

Low the poor ship leaiied on the tide : 

O'er the naked keel as she best might slide. 

The sister toiled to the brother’s side. 

He reached an oar to her from below. 

And stitfcned his arms'^to clutch her so. 

But now from the ship some spied the boat, 

And ** Saved I ” was the cry from many a threat. 

And down to the boat they leaped and fell : 

It turned as a bucket turns in a well, 

And nothing was there but the surge and swelL 

The Prince that was and the King to come, 
There in an instant gone to his doom, 

Despite of all England’s bended kn^e 
And maugre the Norman fealty I 

He was a Prince of lust and pride ; 

He showed no grace till the hour he died. 

When he should be Kin^i he oft wouid vow. 
He'd yoke the peasant to his own plough. 

O’er him the ships score their furrows now. 

God only kuows where his soul did wake, 

But I saw him die for his sister’s sake. 

By none but me can the tale be told. 

The butcher^ of Rouen, pooi'Berold. 

{Lands are swayed by a King on a throne,^ 
nr was a royal Crain, put forth to sea, 

Yet the tale can be told by none but mq. 

{The sea hath no King but God alone.) 
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And now the end came o’er the waters* womb 
Like the last great Day that’s yet to come. 

With prayers m vain and curses m vain. 

The White Ship sundered on the mid-main : 

And what wer§ men and what was a ship 
Were toys and sfrtinter§ in the sea’s gAp. 

I Berold was d®wn in the sda ; 

And passing strange though the thing may be, 
(5f dreams then known I remember me. 

Blithe is the shout on Harfleur’s strand 
When morning lights the sails to land : 

And blithe is Honfleus's echoing gloam 
When mothers call the children home : 

,And high 4p the bells of Rouen beat 
When the Body of Christ goes dovvm the street. 


These fhings and the like were heard and shown 
In a moment’s trance ’neath the sea alone ; 

• • * 

And when I rose, ’tvias tfie sea did seem. 

And not these things, to be all a dream. * 


T?e ship was gone an(f the Crowd ^as gone, 
And the deep shuddered and the moon shone. 


And in a strait grasp my arms did span 

The mainyard ren# from the mast where it ran ; 

An<f on it with me was another nian. 

• • • • 

Where lands were none ’neath the dim sea-sky. 
We tcj^d our names, that man and J 
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O I am Godefroy de TAigle hight^ 

And son I am to a belted knight.” 

And I am Berold th^ butcher's son 
Who slays the beasts in Rouen town.” 

Then cried we upon God's name, as we 
Did dpift on the bitter winter sea. 

But lo 1 a third man rose o’er the wave, 

And we said, Thank God f us three may He 
save I ” 

He clutched to the yard with panting stare, 

And we looked and knew Fitz-Stephen there. 

He clung, and What the Prince ? ” quoth he. 

Lost, lost 1 ” we cried. He cried, Woe on me I ” 
And loosed his hold and sank through the sea. 

And soul with soul again in that space 
We two were together face to face : 

And each knew each, as the moments sped, 

Less for one living than for one dead^: 

And every still star overhead 

Seemed an eye that knew we were but dead. 

if 

And the hours passed ; till the noble’s son 
Sighed, God be thy help I my strength’s foredone I 

O farewell, friend, for I c^in no more I ” 

** Christ take thee I ” I moaned ; and his life was o’er, 

'• r 0. • 

Three hundred souls were all lost but one. 

And I drifted over the sea alone. 
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At last the morning rose on the sea 
Like an angel^s wing that beat towVds mew 

Sore numbed I was in my sheepskin coat ; 

Half dead I hung, and might nothing note. 

Till I woke sun-warmed in a fisher-boat. 

The sun was high* o’er tlie eastern brim^ 

As I praised God and gave thanks to Him. 

• 

That day I told my tale to a priest. 

Who charged me, till the shrift were releas’d. 
That I should keep it in mifte own breast. 

And with the priest I thence did fare 

To King Henry’s court at Winchester. 

• 

We spoke with the King’s high chamberlain, 
And he wept and mourned again and again, 

•As if his o\^n son had been slain : 

And ro\^d us ever there crowded fast 
G^eat men with faces all aghast : 

• 

And who*so bold That^might tell the thing 
Which now they knew to their lord the Kihg ? 
Mi^h woe I learnt in their communing. 

'Hie King had watched with a heart sore stirred 
•For two whole days, and this was the third : 

And still to*all his #Durt would he say, 

** WlTat keeps my son so long away ? ** 

• ^ % 

And th^ said : ^^'The ports lie far and wide^ 
That sMrt the swejl of the English tide ; 
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And^England's cliffs are not more White 
Than her women are, and scarce so light 
Her skies as their eyear are blue and bright ; 

'' And in some port that he reached from France 
The Prince has lingered for his pleasaiince/* 

But once the King asked : What distant cry 
Was that we heard ^twixt the s;ea and sky ? ” 

And one said : '' With suchlike shouts, pardie ! 

Do the fishers fling their nets at sea.’^ 

And one : Who knows not the shrieking quest 
When the sea-mew misses its young from the nest ?'* 

^Twas thus till now they had soothed his dread, 
Albeit they knew not what they said : 

But who should speak to-day of the thing 
That all knew there except the King? 

Then pondering much they found a way, 

And met round ftie King's htgh seat that day : 

c 

And the King sat with a heart sore stirred, 

‘And seldom fie spoke tnd seldom heard. 

£ 

'Twas then through the hall the King was 'ware 
Of a little boy with golden hair, 

As bright as the golden po'pp}’^ is * 

That the beach breeds for the surf to kiss : 

Yet pale his cheek as the thorn in Spring, 

And his garb black like the raven's wifig. 
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Nothing heard but his foot through 
For now the lords were silent all. 

And the King wondered, and said, Alack 1 
Who sends me a fair boy dressed in black ? 

" Why, swtfct Jieart, do you pace tl^j^ugh the hall 
As though my court*were a funeral ? ” 

• 

Then lowly knelt the child at the dais, 

And looked up weeping in the King’s face. 

O wherefore black, O King, ye may say, 

For white is the hue of death to-day. 

Your son and all iiis fellowship 
Lie low in the sea with the White Ship.** 

King H^nry fell as a* man struck dead ; 

And speechless still he stared from his bed 
When to him next day my rede I read. 

There’s many an hour must needs beguile 
A King’s high teart that h? should smile, — 

Full many a lordly hour, full fain 
^f his realm’s rule aipd pi^ide of his reign :-i 

But this King never smiled again. 

By non^ but m^can the tale be told, 

Tke butcher of Rotien, poor Berold. 

{Lands are swc^ed fy a Kit^^n a throne,) 

'Twas a royal train put lorth to sea, 

Yetjth^f tale can be told by none but me. 

{The sea hath no Kin^ but God alone.) 
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,THE KING'S TRAGEDY, 

James I. of Scots. — 20th February 1437. 

NOTE. ' 

Tradition says that Catherine Dougias, in honour of her' heroic 
act when she barred the door with her arm against the murderers 
of James the First of Scots, deceived popularly the name of “Baj- 
lass." This name remains to her descendants, the Barlas family, 
in Scotland, who bear for their crest a broken arm. She married 
Alexander Lovell of Bolunnic. 

A few stanzas from King James’s hSvely poem, known as The 
Kirtg's Quatr, are quoted in the course of this ballad. 1‘he writer 
must express regret for the necessity which has compelled him to 
shorten the ten-syllabled lines to eight syllables, in order that 
they might harmonize with the ballad metre. 


I Catherine am a Douglas born, 

A name to all Scots dear ; 

And Kate Barlass they've called me now 
Through ma^y a waning^year. ^ 


This old arm's withered now. 'Twas once 
Most deft 'jnopg mai^dens all 
To rein the steed, to wing the shaft, 

To smite the palm-play ball. 

In hall adown the close-lirked dance 
It. has shone most white and fair , 

It has beer the re?t for a true lord’s head. 
And many a sweet babe's nursing-bed, 

And the bar to a King’s chamb^re. * 
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Aye, lasses, draw round Kate Barlass, 

And hark with bated breath 

Ik)w good King Jam^s, King Robert’s son. 

Was foully done to death. 

Through all the days of his gallant youth 
The princely James was pent, ^ 

By his friends at first and then by nis foes. 

In long imprisonment 

% 

For the elder Prince, the kingdom’s heir. 

By treason’s murderous brood 

Was slain ; and the father quaked for the child 
With the royal mortal blood. 

r the Bass Rock Tort, by his father’s care. 

Was his childhood’s life assured ; 

And Henry the subtle Bolingbroke, 

Proud England’s Kiitg, ’neath the southron yoke 
His ;^outh for long years immured, 

Yet<n all things meetXor a kingly man 
Himself did he approve ; 

And the nightingale through his prison-wall 
Taught him bot^i lore and love. 


►^For once, when the^bird’s song drew him cjose 
To the opened windov^-pahe,« * 

In her bower beneath a lady stood, 

A light of life to his sorrowful mood, 

Like a lily amid the rain. 


And for her sake, to the sweet bird’s note, 
He frame*d a sweeter^ong, ^ 

More sweet than ever a poet’s heart 
(Save yet to.the English tongue. 
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She was a lady of royal blood ; 

And when, past sorrow and teen, 

Me stood where still through his crow^nl^sss years 
His Scotish realm had been, ' 

At Scone were the happy lovers crowned, 

A heart-wed King and Queen. 

But th^ bird may fall from fhc bough of youth, 
And song be turned to moan, 

And Love’s storm-cloud be th^ shadow of Hate, 
When the tempest-waves of a troubled State 
Are beating against a throne. 

* * 
Yet well they loved ; and the god of Love, 

Whom well the King had sung. 

Might find on the earth no truer hearts 
His lowliest swains ^mong. 

From the days when first she rode abroad 
With Scotish maid^ in her train, 

I Catherine Douglas won the trust 
Of my mistress sweet Queen Jane. 

t 

And oft she sighed, To be born a King I 
And oft along' the w^ay 
When she saw the hom|^ly fovers pass 
She has said, ** Alack the day I 

•l. m* 

Years w’aiied; — the loving and toiling years: 

Till England’s wrong renewed 
Drove Janies, by outrage cast on his crown, 

To the open field of feud. 

• « 

•Twas w’hen the King and his host wxre tnet 
At the leaguer of Roxbro^ h®ld, 

The Queen o' the sudden sought his c^p 
With a tale of dread to be told. 
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And she showed him a secret letter writ 
That spoke of treasonous strife, 

And how a band of his noblest lords 
Were swora to tal^ his life. 

And it may be here or it may be there, 

In the camp or the court,” she said : 

** But for my ^ke come to your pe<jpje’s arms 
And guard your rt)yal head.” 

Quoth he, ''4Tis the fifteenth day of the siege, 
And the castle’s nigh to yield.’' 

** O face your foes on your throne,” she cried, 
And show the power you wield ; 

And under your Scotish people’s love 
You shall sit as under your shield.” 

At the fair Queen%side I stood that day 
When he bade them raise the siege, 

And back to his Court he sped to know 
How^he lords would meet their Liege. 

But when he summoned his Parliament, 

Tthe louring brows hung round. 

Like clouds that circle the mountain-head 
Ere the first low thundars sound. 

• • ^ 

For he had tamecfthe nobles’ lust • 

And curbed their power and pride, 

•And reached out ai#arm^o right the poor 
Through Scotland far and wftie ; 

And many a lordly wrong-doer 
By the headsman’s axe had died. 

'ffwas then upspoke Sir Robert Graeme, 

The bold o’ermastering man : — 

** O King, m the name f)f your^hree Estates 
J set you under their ban 1 
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" For, as your lords made oath to you 
Of service and fealty, 

Even in like wise you pledged your oath 
Their faithful sire*to be : — 

^ Yet all we here that are nobly sprung 
Have mourned dear kith and kin 
Since '!irst for the Scotish Barons* curse 
Did your bloody rule begin.** 

r. 

With that he laid his hands </a his King : — 

Is this not so, my lords ? ** 

But of all who had sworn to league with him 
Not one spake back to his words. 

Quoth the King: — Thou speak*st but for one 
Estate, 

Nor doth it avow th^' gage. 

Let my liege lords hale this traitor hence ! 

The Graeme fired dark with rage : — 

Who works for lesser men than himself, 

He earns but a witless wage I ** 

But soon from the dungeon where he- lay 
He won by privy plots, 

And forth he fled with a price on his head 
To the country of th^. Wild Scots. 

And word there came from Sir Robert Graeme 
To the King Edikbro* : — 

No Liegfe of mine thou art ; but I see 
From this day forth alone in thee 
God’s creature, my mortal foe. 

** Through thee are my wife and children lost, 

My heritage and lands ; 

And when^y Got’ shall show^ me a way. 

Thyself my mortal foe will I slay 
With these my proper hands.** 
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iVgainst the coming of Christmastide 
That year the King bade call 
T the Black Friars* Cljarterhouse of Perth 
A solemn festival. 

And we of his household rode with him 
In a close-ranked company ; 

But not till the%un h^id sunk from hfsf throne 
Did we reach the Scotish Sea. 

m 

That eve was clenched for a boding storm, 

* 'Neath a toilsome moon half seen ; 

The cloud stooped low an^ the surf rose high ; 
And where there was a line of the sky, 

Wild wings loomed dark between. 

And on a rock of the black beach-side, 

By the veiled moon dimly lit. 

There was something seemed to heave with lite 
As the King drew nigh to it. 

And was it only the tossing furze 
Oi^ brake of the waste sea-wold ? 

Or was it an eagle bent to the blast ? 

When near we came, we knew it at last 
Fom woman tattered and old. 

But it seemed as though by a fire within 
% Her writhen limb% were wrung ; 

* And as soon as the King ^as cloee to her. 

She stood up gaunt and strong. 

T’was then the moon sailed clear of the rack 
^On high in hdr hollow dome ; 

And still as aloft with hoary crest 
Each clamorous wave^ang*h«*me. 

Like fire in snow the moonlight blazed 
Amid the champing foam. 
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And the woman held his eyes with her eyes : — 
O king, thou art come at last , 

But thy wraith has haunted the Scotish Sea 
To my sight for fear years past. 

Four years it is since first I met, 

'Twixt the Duchray and the Dhu, 

A shape whose feet clung «lose in a shroud. 
And that shape for thine I knew. 

A year again, and on Inchkeith Isle 
I saw thee pass in the breeze. 

With the cerecloth risen above thy feet 
And wound about thy knees. 

And yet a 3 'ear, in the Links of Forth, 

As a wanderer without rest, 

Thou cam’st with both thine arms i’ the shroud 
That clung high up thy breast. 

A 

'' And in this hour I find thee here, 

And well mine eyes may note 
That the winding-sheet hath passed fhy breast 
And risen around thy throat. 

• 

** Ard when I meet thee again, O King, 

That of death hast such sore drouth, — 

Except thou.turp again on this shore, — 

The winding-sheet shall have moved once rrore 
And covered thine eyes and mouth. 

" O King, whom poor meg bless for their King, 
Of thy fate be not so fain ; 

But these words for God\ message take. 
And turn thy steed, O King, for her sake 
Who rides beside thy rein 1 ” 
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While the woman spoke, the King's horse reared 
As if it would breast the sea. 

And the Queen turned pale as she heard on the gale 
The voice die dolorotsly. 

When the woman ceased, the steed was still. 

But the Kin^ gazed on her yet. 

And in silence sswe for the wail of th% ?aea 
His eyes and her eyes met. 

• 

At last he saicf : — God's ways are His own ; 

• Man is but shadow and dust 

Last night I prayed by His altar-stone ; 

To-night I wend to the Feast of His Son ; 

And in Him I set my trust. 

“ I have held my people in sacred charge, 

And have not feared the sting 
Of proud men's hate, — to His will resign'd 
Who has but one same death for a hind 
And on& same death for a King. 

And^if God in His wisdom have brought close 
► The day when I must die, 

That day by water or fire or air 
My feet*shall faU in the desflned snare 
Wherever my roa^ may lie. 

'i^hat man can say ^ut the Fiend hath set 
Thy sorcery on my pathf ’ . 

My heart with the fear of death to fill, 

A.nd turn me against God's very will 
To sink in His burning wrath ? ” 

. • • 

The woman stood as the train rode past. 

And moved nor limb ejie 
And when we were shipped, we saw her there 
Still standing against the sky. 
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As the ship made way, the moon once more 
Sank slow in her rising pall ; 

And I thought of th^ shrouded wraith of thei King, 
And I said, The Heavens know all'' 

And now, ye lasses, must ye hear 
How my name is Kate Bar lass : — 

But k little thing, when afl the tale 
Is told of the weary mass 

Of crime and woe which in , Scotland's realm 
God^s will let come to pass. 

Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth 
That the King and all his Court 

Were met, the Christmas Feast being done, 

For solace and disport 

nr was a wind-wild eve in February, 

And against the casement-pane 

The branches smote' like summoning hands, 

And muttered the driving rain. 

And when the wind swooped over the lift . 

And made the whole heaven frowm, 

It seemed a grCp was laid pn the walls 
To tug the housetop, down. 

And the Queen was t^ere, more stately fa»r 
Than ^lily in garden set ; 

And the King was loth to stir from her side ; 

For as on the day when she was his bride, 

Even so he loved her yet 

And the Earl of Athole, the King's false friend, 

Sat wit!, him at the board;- 

And Robert Stuart the chamberlain 
Who had sold his sovereign Lord. 
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Yet the traitor Christopher Chaumber there 
Would fain have told him all, 

And vainly four times that night he strove 
To reach the King through the hall. 

But the wine is bright at the goblet^s brim 
Though the^poison lurk beneath ; 

And the apples Aill ar^ red on the trdte^ 
Within whose shade may the adder be 
That shall tgrn thy life to death. 


There was a knight of the King’s fast friends 
Whom he called the Kin^ of Love ; 

And to such bright cheer and courtesy 
That name might best behove. 


And the King and Queen both loved him well 
For his gentle knightliness ; 

And with Jiim the Kin^, as that eve wore on. 
Was playing at the chess. 


And tHe King said, (for he thought to jest 
And soothe the Queen thereby;) — 

In a bpok ’tis ^rit that thi#same year 
A King shall in SrotlSnd die. 


•And I have pondered the matter o’er. 

And this have I found, ^r Hugjh, — 

*1 here are but two Kings on Scotish ground 
And those Kings are I and you, 

# 

** ATid I have a wife and a newborn heir. 
And you ai;p yourself alone ;• ^ 

So stand you stark at my side with me 
To guard our double throne. 
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*'For here sitX^^and tny wife and child^ 
A-s well your heart shall approve, 

In full surrender a^pd soothfastness, 
Beneath your Kingdom of Love.’' 


And the Knight laughed, and the Queen too smiled ; 

JBpt I knew her heavy fhought, 

And 1 strove to find in the good King’s jest 
What cheer might thence be wrought. 


And I said, My Liege, for the Queen’s dear love 
Now sing the song that of old 
You made, when a captive Prince you lay. 

And the nightingale sang sweet on the spray. 

In Windsor’s castle-hold.” 


Then he smiled the smile I knew so well 
When he thought to please the Queen ; 
The smile which under all bitter frowns 
Of fate that rose between 
For ever dwelt at the poet’s heart 
Like the bird of love unseen. 

c 

And he kissed heif ha^nd and took 'his harp, 
• And the music sweetly rang; 

And when the song burst forth, it seemed 
’Tw^s the nightingale that sang. 


Worship y ye lovers^ on this May : 

Of bliss your kalends are begun : 

Sing with uSj Away, Winter^ away ! ^ 

Comey Summery the sweet season and sun / 
Awak& for sha^nCy — your heaven is won , — 
Arid amorously your heads lift all : 

Thank Love, that you to hi^ grace doth call/" 
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Cut when he bent to the Queen, aud sang 
The speech whose praisoovas hers, 

It seemed his voice was the ji^oice of the Spring 
And the voice of the bygone years. 


The fairest and the freshest flower 
That ever I saw^ before that honry 
The which o’ the sud(fen made to start 
The blood of my body to my heart. 

* * * 

*Ah sweety are ye a worldly creature 
Or heavenly thing in form of nature 


And the song was long, and richly stored 
With wonder and beauteous things ; 

And the harp was tuned to every change 
Of minstrel ministerings ; 

But when he spoke o/ the Queen at the last, 
Its strings were his own heart-strings. 


Unworthy but only of her grace, 

Upon Love's rock thafs easy and sure, 
In guerdon of all my love's space 
She*iook me%er (jumble creature. 

Thus Jell my blissful aventure 
In youth of love that from day to day 
^^lowereth aye new, dfid fuj^ther I say. 


** To reckon all the circumstance 

As it happed when lessen gan my sore. 
Of my rancour Stnd woful chance. 

It were too long, — I have done therefor. 
And of thfs flower I siSiy no^ttfre. 

But unto my help her heart hath tended 
And even frotn^ death her man defended^ 
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Aye, even from death/* to myself I said ^ 
For I thought of the day when she 
Had borne him the news, at Roxbro* siege^ 
Of the fell confed(-*racy. 


But Death even then took aim as he sang 
With an arrow deadly bright ; 

And the grinning skiill lurked grimly aloof. 
And the wings were spread far over the roof 
More dark than the wintei night. 

Yet truly along the amorous song 
Of Love’s high pomp and state, 

There were words of Fortune’s trackless doom 
And the dreadful face of Fate. 


And oft have I heard again in dreams 
The voice of dire afppeal 
In which the King then sang of the pit 
That is under Fortune’s wheeL 


And under ihe wheel beheld I fherft 
An ugly Pit as d€(,p as hell, 

That to behold I quaked for fear : 

And this I heard^ that who therein feh 
Came no more upy tidings to tell : 
H^Vicreat, e^stound of the fearful sight, 

I wist not what to do for frightT 


And oft has my thought cffjled up again 
These words of the changeful song : — 

‘‘ Wist tho\^ tly paipi and thy trQ/vdil 
fo come, well might st thou weep and wail/*^ 
And our wail, O God 1 is long. 
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But the song’s end was all of his love ; 

And well his heart was grac’d 
With her smiling lips and her tear-bright eyes 
As his arm went remind her waist. 

And on the swell of her long fair throat 
Close clung the necklet-chain 
As he bent lfer4>earl-tir’d head asid^ 0 
And in the warmth oT his love and pride 
He kissed her lips full Jain. 

• 

•And her true face was a rosy red. 

The very red of the rose 
That, couched on the happy garden-bed. 

In the summer sunlight glows. 

And all the wondrous things of love 
That sang so sweftt through the song 
Were in the look that met in their eyes. 

And the look was deep and long. 

• 

'Twas then a knock came at the outer gate, 
An^ the usher sought the King. 

** The woman you met by the Scotish Sea, 

My Liege, would tell yo^ a thing ; 

And site says tftat her present need foi' speech 
Will bear no gainsaying.” 

"And the King said : The hour is late ; 

To-morrow will serve, I ween?’ 

Then he charged the usher strictly, and said : 
^'No word of this to the Queen.” 

• # 

Bat the usher came again to the King. 

Shall I ^all her back ? ” q^uoth he : 

^ For as she went on het way, site cried, 

* Woe ! Woe ! then the thing must be 1 
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And the King paused, but he did not speak. 

Then he called for the Voidee-cup : 

And as we heard the twelfth Tibur strike, 
There by true lips ar>d false lips alike 
Was the draught of trust drained up. 

So with reverence meet to King and Queen, 
Tv ted went all from the board ; 

And the last to leave of the courtly train 
Was Robert Stuart the chamberlain 
Who had sold his sovereigfi lord. 

And all the locks of the chamber>door 
Had the traitor' riven and brast ; 

And that Fate might win sure way from afar, 
He had drawn out every bolt and bar 
That made the entrance fast. 

c 

And now at midnight he stole his w^ay 
To the moat of thejouter wall, 

And laid strong hurdles closely across 
Where the traitors^ tread should fall 

But we that were the Queen’s bower-maids 
Alone were left behind ; 

And with heed Sve drew th^, curtains close 
Against the winter w^nd. 

And now that all was ^till through the hall, 
More clQ^rly we heard the rain 
That clamoured ever against the glass 
And the boughs that beat on the pane. 

But the fire was bright in the ingle-nook, 

And through empty space around 
The shadows (cast on the arras’/l wall 
’Mid the pictured Icings stood sudden and tall 
Like spectres sprung from the ground. 
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And the bed was dight in a deep alcove ; 

And as he stood by the fire 
^he King was still in talk with the Queen 
While he doffed his gSodly attire. 

And the song had brought the image back 
Of many a bygone 3^ear ; 

And many a lovir^ woiyi they said 
With hand in hand and head laid to head ; 

And none of us went anear. 

But Love was weeping outside the house, 

A child in the piteous raio ; 

And as he watched the arrow of Death, 

He wailed for his own shafts close in the sheath 
That never should fly again. 

And now beneath the^vindow arose 
A wild voice suddenly : 

And the King reared straight, but the Queen fell back 
As for bitter dule to dree ; 

And all of us knew the woman's voice 
Who^poke by the Scotish Sea. 

0 King,’' she cried, ''in an^vil hour 
They efrove m^froqi tky gate ; 

And yet my voice must rise to thine ears;# 

But alas I it comes too late I 

• 

•^^Last night at mid-watch, b^ Abefdour, 

When the moon was dead in the skies, 

O King, in a death-light of thine own 

1 saw thy shape arise. 

• ^ 

"And in full season, as erst I said, 

The doom h&d gained it% gro^^tl#; 

And the shroud had risen above thy neck 
And covered tljine eyes and mouth. 
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And no moon woke, but the pale dawn broke, 
And still thy soul stood there ; 

And I thought its silence cried to my soul 
As the first rays c^'owned its hair. 

" Since then have I journeyed fast and fain 
In very despite of Fate, 

Lcsi IJope might still be foynd in God’s will : 
But they drove me from thy gate. 

^^For every man bn God’s ground, O King, 

His death grows up from his birth 

In a shadow-plant perpetually ; 

And thine towers high, a black yew-tree, 

O’er the Charterhouse of Perth ! ” 

That room was built far out from the house ; 
And none but w^e in the room 

Might hear the voice that rose beneath, 

Nor the tread of the coming doom. 

For now there came a torchlight-gflare, 

And a clang of arms there came ; 

And not a soul in that space but thought 
Of the foe Sir Robert Graeme. ^ 

Yea, from the country of the Wild Scots, 

O’er mountain, va^le}^, and glen, 

He had brought with him in murderous league 
Three hundred armM men. 

r 

The King fcnew ^11 in an instant’s flash ; 

And like a King did he stand ; 

But there was no armour in all the room, 

Nor weapon lay to his hand. 

And all we women flew to the door 
And thought to have made it fast ; 

But the bolts were gone and the bars were gone 
And the locks were riven and brast 
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And he caught the pale pale Queen in his arms 
As the iron footsteps fell^ — 

Then loosed her, standing alone, and said. 

Our bliss was our farewell ! ” 

And 'twixt his lips he murmured a prayer, 

And he cto:^d his brow and br^s^r ; 

And proudly in roydl hardihood 

Even so with folded armji he stood, — 

The prize^f the bloody quest. 

Then on me leaped the Queen like a deer : — 

'' O Catherine, help ! she cried. 

And low at his feet we clasped his knees 
Together side by side. 

Oh I even a King, for his people’s sake. 

From treasonous death must hide I ” 

'' For hor sake most f ” I cried, and I marked 
The pang that my words could wring. 

And the iron tongs from the chimney-nook 
I snatched and held to the king : — 

Wrench up the plank! and the vault beneath^ 
Shall yield ^fe harbouring.” 

• * 

With brows low-bent, from my eager h*and 

^ The heavy heft d^d he take ; , 

And the plank at his feetihe wnenched and ^bre ; 

And as he frowned through the open floor, 

Again I said, For her sake ! ' 

Then he cried tf! the Queen, God’s will be done ! ’ 
For her hands were clasps in prayer. 

And down he sprang teethe inn^r crypt ; 

And straight we closed the plank he had ripp’d 
And toiled to sipooth it fair. 
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(Alas ! in that vault a gap once was 
Wherethro* the King might have fled : 

But three days since close- walled had it becin 
By his will ; for the^ball would roll therein 
When without at the palm he play'd.) 

Then the Queen cried, '' Cathf^rine, keep the door,. 

An(j I to this will suffice I " 

At her word I rose all dazed to my feet, 

And my heart' was fire anjl ice. 

And louder ever the voices grew, 

And the tramp of men in mail ; 

Until to my brain it seemed to be 
As though I tossed on a ship at sea 
In the teeth of a crashing gale. 

Then back I flew to the rest ; and hard 
We strove with sinews knit 
To force the table agUinst the door; 

But we might not compass it. 

Then my wild gaze sped far down the hall 
To the place of the hearthstone-sill ; 

And the Queei^bent ever above the floor. 

For the plank was rising still. 

o 

And now the rush was heard on the stair, 

And God, what help ? ” was our cry. - ' 

And was t frenzied or was I bold ? 

I looked at each empty stanchion-liold, 

And no bar but my arm had I I 

Like iron felt my arm, as through 
The stapl^ I made it pass : — 

Alack I it*was flcfCh and bone-^no more 1 
'Twas Catherine Douglas sprang to the door, 

But I fell back Kate Barl^ss. 
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With that they all thronged into the hall. 

Half dim to my failing ken ; 

, And, the space that was but a void before 
Was a crowd of wraftiful men. 

Behind the door I had fallen and lay, 

Yet my sense was wildly aware, /> 

And for all the p^in ofimy shattered Srm 
I never fainted there. 

^ven as I fell, my eyes were cast 

Where the King leaped down to the pit ; 

And lo I the plank was smooth in its place. 

And the Queen stood far from it. 

And under the litters and through the bed 
And within the prases all 

The traitors sought for the King, and pierced 
The arras around th^ wall. 

» • 

And through the chamber they ramped and stormed 
Like lions loose in the lair, 

^nd s^hrce could trust to their very eyes, — 

For behold I no King was there. 

Then one of them s^zed the Queen, and fried, — 

'' Now tell us, where is thy lord ?” 

Aj^d he held the shar|> point over her heart :• 

#She drooped not her eyes if or did* she start. 

But she answered never a word. 

Then the ^word half pierced the true true breast : 
But it was the^raeme’s own son 

Cried, This is a woman, — w^ seek a man ! ” 

And away Trom her ginile zon^ 

He struck the point of the murderous steel ; 

And that foul.deed was not done. 
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And forth flowed all the throng like a sea 
And *twas empty space once more ; 

And my eyes sought out the wounded Queen 
As I lay behind the door. 

And I said : ‘'Dear Lady, leave me here, 
cannot help you nowj •* 

But fly while you may, •and none shall reck 
Of my place here lying low.” 

And she said, “ My Catherine, God help thee I ” 
Then she looked to the distant floor, 

And clasping her hands, “ O God help 
She sobbed, “ for we can no more ! ” 

But God He knows what help may mean, 

If it mean to live or to die ; 

And what sore sorrow and mighty moan 

On earth it may cost ere yet a throne 
Be filled in His house on high. 

And now the ladies fled with the Queep ; 

And through the open door 
^ The night-wind wailed round the empty room 
And the rushes shook on tlie floor. 

And the bed drooped low in the dark recess 
Whence the .arras wa4 rent away ; 

And the fireiight still shone over the space 
Where our hidden secret lay. 

And the rain had ceased, and the moonbeams lit 
The window high in the ■vJhll, — 

Bright beams that on the plank that I knew 
Through the paintbd pane did'fall, 

And gleamed with the splendour of Scotland's crown 
And shield armorial. » 
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But then a great wind swept up the skies 
And the climbing moon fell back ; 

And the royal blazon fled from the floor. 
And nought remain8d on its track ; 

And high in the darkened window-pane 
The shield and the crown were black, 

• 

• ( 

And what I say nextT partly saw 

And partly I heard in ^ooth, 

And partly siflce from the murderers' lips 
• The torture wrung the truth. 


For now again came the armfed tread, 
And fast through the hall it fell ; 

But the throng was less ; and ere I saw, 
By the voice witljout I could tell 
That Robert Stuart had come with them 
Who knew that chamber well. 


And over the space the Graeme strode dark 
W^th his mantle round him flung ; 

And m his eye was a flaming light 
But not a word on his tongue. 


And Stuart held a torch to the floor, • 

, And he found the thing he sought ; 

Kind they slashed the planjiaway^ith their s^rds; 
And O God I I fainted not I 


And th^ traitor held his torch in the gap, 

• All smoking^nd smouldering ; 

And through the vapour anc^ftre, beneath 
In the dark crypt's narrow ritig, 

With a shout that pealed to the room’s high roof 
They saw their naked King. 
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Half naked he stood, but stood as one 
Who yet could do and dare : 

With the crown, the King was stript %way,- 
The Knight was ’r^ft of his battle-array, — 
But still the Man was there. 


Frorri the rout then stepped a villain forth, — 
Sir John Hall was his name ; 

With a knife unsheathed he leapt to the vault 
Beneath the torchlight-flame. 


Of his person and stature was the King 
A man right manly strong. 

And mightily by the shoulder-blades 
His foe to his feet i^e flung. 


Then the traitoFs brother, Sir Thomas Hall, 
Sprang down to work his w'orst ; 

And the King caught the second man by the neck 
And flung him above the first. 


And he smote and traiVipled them under him ; 

* And a long month thence they bare 
All black their throatf with the grip of h^s hands 
When 4he hangman's hand came there. 


And sore he strove to have had their knives, 
But the sharp blades gdJ^hed his hands. . 

Oh James I so armed, thou hadst battled there 
Till help had crme of thy bands ; 

And oh 1 once more thou hadst held our throne 
And ruled thy Scotish laijds I 
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But while the King o'er his foes still raged 
With a heart that nought could tame, 

Ancjther man sprang down to the crypt ; 

And with his sword ii#his hand hard-gripp’d, 
There stood Sir Robert Graeme. 

(Now shame jon the recreant traitor's h^rt 
Who durst not fac^ his King • 

Till the body unarmed was wearied out 
With two-fold combating ! 

Ah I well might the people sing and say. 

As oft ye have heard aright : — 

O Robert Grceme^ O Robert Grceme, 

Who slew our Kingy God give thee shame 
For he slew him not as a knight.) 

And the naked King turned round at bay, 

But his strength had passed the goal, 

And he could but gasp : — Mine hour is come ; 
But oh I *10 succour thine own soul's doom, 

Let a priest now shrive my soul I ” 

• And tlie traitor looked on the King's spent strength, 
And said ; — Have I kept my word ? — « 

Yea, King, the«iortal f)Iedge that I gave V 
No black friar's shAft thy soul shall hav^. 

But the shrift of this red sword I ” 

•• • 

I With that he smote his King through the breast ; 
And all they three in that pen 
Fell on him and stabbed and stabbed him there 
Like merciless murderous men. 

• # 

Yet seemed it now that Sir Robert Graeme, 

Ere the KSng's last breath tva# o'er. 

Turned sick at heart with the deadly sight 
And ■would have done no more. 
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But a cry came from the troop above : — 
If him thou do not slay, 

The price of his life that thou dost spare 
Thy forfeit life shall pay I ” 

O God ! what more did I hear or see, 

* Or how should I tell thp rest ? 

But uiere at length our King lay slain 
With sixteen wounds in his breast. 


O God I and now did a bell boom forth, 

And the murderers turned and fled ; — 

Too late, too late, O God, did it sound 1 — 

And I heard the true men mustering round. 

And the cries and the coming tread. 

€ 

But ere they came, to the black death-gap « 

Somewise did I cr^p and steal ; 

And lo ! or ever I swooned awa}, 

Through the duskT saw where the white face lay 
In the Pit of Fortune's Wheel. 


Aind now, ye Scotish maids who have heard 
Dread things of the days grown old, — „ 

I ‘ Even at tl^e last,^ of true Queen Jane 
May somewhat yet be told. 

And how she dealt for her dear lord's sake 
Dire vengeance manifold. 

c 

'Twas in the Charterhouse of Perth, 

In the fair-lit D-ath-chapelll, 

That the slain King’s corpse on bier was laid 
With chaunt and requien\rknell. 
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And all with royal wealth of balm 
Was the body purified ; 

And none could trace on the brow and lips 
Xte death that he had died. 

In his robes of state he lay asleep 
With orb and sceptre in hand ; 

And by the cro\^n he wore on his thAne 
Was his kingly forehead spanned. 

• 

And, girls, *twas a sweet sad tiling to see 
How the curling golden hair, 

As in the day of the poetV youth, 

From the King’s crown clustered there. 

And if all had come to pass in the brain 
That throbbed ben*eath those curls, 

Then Scots had said in the days to come 

That this their soil W 2 & a different home 
And a different Scotland, girls I 


•And tfie Queen sat by him night and day. 

And oft she knelt in prayer, 

All wai> and pal® in th^ wicfow’s veil 
That shrouded hef shining hair, 

^■%1id I had got good h*felp of my hprt ; 

And only to me some sign 
She made ; and save the priests that were there, 
Ko face would she see but mine, 

• 

And the month of March wore on apace ; 

And now fl-esh courierftfare*^ • 

Still from the country of the Wild Scots 
With news of the traitors snared. 
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And still as I told her day by day, 
Her pallor changed to sight, 

And the frost grew to a furnace-flame 
That burnt her vfsage white. 


And evermore as I brought her word, 

'“She bent to her dead King* James, 

And in the cold ear tvith hre-drawn breath 
She spoke the traitors* names. 

i 

But when the name of Sir Robert Graeme 
Was the one she had to give, 

I ran to hold her up from the floor; 

For the froth was on her lips, and sore 
I feared that she could not live. 

c 

And the month of March wore nigh to its end, 
And still was the ^eath-pall spread ; 

For she would not bury her slaughtered lord 
Till his slayers all were dead. 


And now of their dooms dread tidings came, 

And of torn^ents fierce and dire ; 

And nought she spake,^she had cedsed to speak, — 
• But her eyes were a soul on fire. ^ 

But whefi I told her the bitter end 
Of the stern and just award, 

She leaned o'er the bier, and thrice three times 
She kissed the lips of her lord. 


And then she said, — My King, they are dead I ” 
And she knelt On the chapel-floor. 

And whispered low with a strange proud smile,— 
''James, James, they suffered more V* 
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Last she stood up to her- queenly height,"^ 

But she shook like an autumn leaf, 

As though the fire wherein she burned 
*Then left her body, and»all w’ere turned 
To winter of life-long grief. 

And "O James!” she said, — '*My she, 

said,— 

“ Alas for the woful thing. 

That a poet tru* and a friend of man|^^ 

Ii\ desperate days of bale and ban. 

Should needs be born a King I ” 



THE HOUSE OF LIFE. 

A SONNET-SEQUENCE. 

/ Part L 

VOUTH AND CHANGE. 

* Part II. 

CHANGE AND FATE. 

(The present full series of The House of Life consists of sonnets 
only. It will be evident that many among those now first added 
are Still the work of earlier years. — i88i.) 

€ 

A Sonnet is a moments momiment ] — 

Memorial from the Soul’s eternity 

To one dead deathless hour. Look that it be. 

i. * 

Whether for lusiral rite or dire porientf 
Of its own arduous fulnessm zverent 
‘ Carve it in ivory or in ebony ^ 

As Day or Night may rule; and let Time see 
Its flowerifig crest imfearled and orient, 

A Sonnet is a coin : its face reveals 

The soul, — its converse, to what Power *tis due : — 
Whether for tribute to the dugust appeals » 

Of Life^ o^ dower in Love’s ff igh retinue. 

It serve; or, ’mi(Pthe dark wharfs cavernous breath, 
In Charon’s palm it pay the toll to Death, 
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Part 1 .— YOUTH AND CHANGE. 

SONNE^ I. 

LOVE ENTHRONED. 

I MARKED all kindred Powers the heart finds fair : — 
Truth, with awed Jips ; and Hope, with eyes ’rfpcast ; 
And Fame, whose lotJd wings fan the ashfti Past 
To signal-fires, Oblivion's flight to scare ; 

And Youth, with still some single* golden hair 
Unto his shoulder clinging, since the last 
Embrace wherein two sweet arms held him fast ; 

And Life, still wreathing flowers for Death to wear. 

Dove’s throne was not with these ; but far above 
‘‘ All passionate wind of welcome and farewell 
He sat in breathless bowers they dream not of ; 

Though Truth foreknow Lnve’s heart, and Hope foretell, 
And Fame be for Love’s sake desirable, 

And Youth be dear, and LifeJ^e sweet to Love, 

m. « ' < 

SONNET II. 

^ BRIDAL BIRTH. 

As wliSn desire, long darkling, dawns, and first 
The mother looks upon the newliorn child, 

Even so my Lady st(S5d af g^ze and smiled 
*When her soul knew at length the Love it nurs’d*. 

Born with her life, creature of poignant thirst 
And bij^uisite hunger, at l?er heart Loye lay 
Quickening in darkness, till a voice that day 
Crie<^ on him> and the bonds of birth >jjere burst. 

Now, shadowed by his wings, our faces yearn 
Together, as hl6 full-g^own feet now range 

The ^rove, and his warm hands our couch prepare : 
Till to his song our bodiless sou^ in ftirij 

Be bom his children, when Death’s nuptial change 
•Leaves us for light the halo of his hair. 
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SONNET ra. 

LOVE’S TESTAMENT. 

O THOU who at Love’s hour ecstatically 
Unto my heart dost evermore present, 

Clothed with his fire, thy heart his testament ; 
Whom 1 have neared and felt thy breath to be 
The inmost*^incense of his sanctu&iy; 

Who without speech hast owned him, and, intent 
Upon his will, thy life with miii'e hast blent, 

And murmured, '' I am thine, thou’rt one with me I” 

O what from thee the f^race^ to me the prize, 

And what to Love the glory, — when the whole 
Of the deep stair thou tread’st to the dim shoal 
And weary water of the place of sighs, 

And there dost work deliverance, as thine ej^es 
Draw up my prisoned spirit to thy soull 


SONNET IV. 

LOVESIGHT. 

When do I see thee most, beloved one ? ^ 

^ When in the light, the spirits of mine eyes 
BUTore thy face, their aAta^. sc^hnmize ‘ 

The worship of that Love through thee made known I 
Or when in the dusk hours, (we two alone,) 
Ciose-kissed and eloquent of still replies 
Thy twilight-fiiddeh glimmering visage lies, 

And my soul only sees thy soul its own ? 

O love, my love I if I no more should see 
Thyself, nor on the earth the shadow of thee, 

Nor image of thine eyes in any spring, — 

How then shoujd ^ounc^upon Life’ssdarkening slope 
The ground-whirl of the perished leaves of Hope, 
The wind of Death’s imperishable wing ? 
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S0NNET V. 

liEART^S HOPE. 

• 

By what word’s power, the key of paths untrod, 
Shalt I the difficult deeps of Love explore. 

Till parted waves of Song yield up the slpre 
Even as that seh ^^hich Israel crossed ^rysnod ? 
For lo I in some poor rhythmic period, 

Lady, I fain would tell how evermore 
Thy soul I kn^w not frotn thy body, nor 
Th«e from myself, neither 'our love from God. 

Yea, in God’s name, and Love’s, and thine, would I 
Draw from one loving heart such evidence 
As to all hearts all things shall signify ; 

Tender as dawn’s first hill-fire, and intense 
As instantaneous pejietrating sense, 

In Spring’s birth-hour, of other Springs gone by. 


SONNET VI. 

THE KISS. 

What smouldering senses in death’s sick delay 
Or seizure of mj^Jign vicissitude 
Can rob this body of honour, or denude , 

This soul of wedding-raiment worn to-day ? 

F<ar Jo I even now my fedy’s lips did play 
^ With these my lips such cunsonaht interlude 
As laurelled Orpheus longed for when he wooed» 
^he half-drawn hungering face with that last lay 

I was a child beneath her touch, — a man 

When bre^t to ift-east we clung, even I and she, - 
A spirit wheji her spirit looked through me, — 

A god when all our life-breith met !o fan 
^Our life-blood, till love’s emulous ardours ra% 

Fire within firej de%ir^ in deity. 
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SONNET Vp. 

SUPREME SURRENDER. 

To all the spirits of Love that wander by 
Along his love-sown harvest-field of sleep 
My lady lies apparent ; and the deep 
Calls to\he deep ; and no man sees but 1. 

The bliss so%ng afar, at leRgth so nigh, ^ 

Rests there attained. Methinks proud Love must weep 
When Fate’s control doth from ^s harvest reap 
The sacred hour for which the years did sigh. 

First touched, the hand^now warm around my neck 
Taught memory long to mock desire : and lo ! 

Across my breast the abandoned hair doth flow, 
Where one shorn tress long stirred the longing ache : 
And next the heart that trembled for its sake 
Lies the queen-heart in sovereign overthrow. 


SONNET vm. 

LOVE'S LOVERS. 

Some ladies love the jewels in Love's zone, 

* And gold-tipped darts he hath for painless play 
In iSle scornful hours hh fl’ng^fiway ; 

And sorfte that listen to his lute’s soft tone 
Do love to vaunt the silver praise their own ; 

SJhie prize hi«5 blindfold s9ght; and there be ;hcy 
Who kissed his wings which brought him yestciday 
And thank his wings to day that he is flown. 

My lady only loves the heart of Love : 

Therefore Love's heart, my lady, hatK for thee 
His bower of unimagined flower and tree : 

There kneels he<,now, ai^d all-anhung^ered of 
Thine eyes grey-lit in shadowing hair above, 

Seals with thy mouth his immortality. 
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SONNET IX. 

PASSION AND WORSHIP. 

One flame>winged brought a*white-winged harp-player 
Even where my lady and I lay all alone ; 

Saying : '*^Behold, this minstrel is unknown ; 

• Bid him depart, foi*I am minstrel here ; ^ 

♦Only my strains are to Love's dear ones d#ar.” 

Then said I : Through thine hautboy^s rapturous tone 
Unto my lady stil^this harp rtiakes moan, 

And still she deems the cadence deep and clear.” 

Then said my lady : Thou art .Passion of Love, 

• And this Love’s Worship ; both he plights to me. 

Thy mastering music walks the sunlit sea : 

But Where wan water trembles in the grove 
And the wan moon is all the light thereof. 

This harp still makes mV name its voluntary," ' 


SONNET X. 

THE PORTRAIT. 

O Lord of all compassionate control, 

O Love ! lef this my lady’s pictmre glow 
Under my hand to pf-aiae her name, and show 
Even of her inner self the perfect whole : * 

That J^e who seeks her beauty’s furthest goal, 
B^oftd the light that the swe^t glanges throw 
And refluent wave of the sweet smile, may know 
Tho very sky and sea-line of her soul. 

Lo 1 it is done. • Above the enthroning throat 
The nv)uth% mould testifies of voice and kiss. 
The shadowed eyes remember ^nd foresee. 
Her face is made her shrine, l-et all men note 
That in all years (O Love, thy gift is this !) 

* They that would Jool^on her must come to me. 
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SONNET XI. 

THE LOVE-LETTER. 

Warmed by her hand and (Shadowed by her hair 
As close she leaned and poured her heart through 
thee, 

Whej;jof the articulate throbs accompany 
The smooth^ black stream that rnakes thy whiteness 
fair, — 

Sweet fluttering sheet, even of her breath aware, — 

Oh let thy silent song disclose to^me 
That soul wherewith her lips and eyes agree 
A Like married music in Love's answering air. 

Fain had I watched her when, at some fond thought, 

Her bosom to the writing closelier press’d, 

I And her breast’s secrets peered into her breast ; 
When, through eyes raised an instant, her soul sought 
My soul, and from the sudden confluence caught 
The words that made her love the loveliest. 

SONNET XII. 

THE LOVERS' WALK. 

Sweet twining hedgcflowers wind-stirred in no wdse 
‘ On this June day ; ind hand that clings in hand 
Stiff glades ; and meeting frce^' scarcely fann’d : — 

An osiei^odoured stream that draws the skies 
Deep to its heart ; and mirrored eyes in eyes : — 

Fnesh hourly ponder o'er the Summer land '• 

Of light and cloud ; and two souls softly spann’<^ 

With one o'erarching heaven of smiles and sighs : — 

Even such their path, whose bodies lean unto 
Each other’s visible sweetness pmorously, — ^ 

Whose passionate hearts lean by Love’s high decree 
Together on his heart forever true, ^ 

As the cloud-foaming firmamental blue 
Rests on the blue line of a foamless sea. 
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SONNET XIII. 

YOUTH’S ANTIPHONY. 

I LOVE you, sweet : how caif you ever learn 
How much I love you ? ” You 1 love even so, 

‘ And so I learn it.” Sweet, you cannot know 
How fair you are.” If fair enough to earn 
Jour love, so much is 511 m 3 t lovers concern^^ 

** My love grows hourly, sweet.” Mine too doth 
grow, 

Yet love seemed full so many hours ago I * 

Thus lovers speak, till kisses claim their turn. 

Ah 1 happy they to whom such words as these 

In youth have served for speech the whole day long. 
Hour after hour, remote from the world’s throng, 
Work, contest, fame, all life’s confederate pleas, — 

What while Love breathednn sighs and silences 
, Through two blent souls one rapturous undersong. 

• 

SONNET XIV. 

YOUTH’S SPRING-TRIBUTE. 

• 

‘ On thft sweet bank your head thrice sweet and dear 
I lay, and spread your hair on either side, 

^ And see the newbor^f w»od!lowers bashful-eyeTT 
Look through the golden tresses here and there.* 

On these debateable borders of the year 

Spring's foot half falters ;*scarce she yet may knclW 
The leafless blackthorn-blossom from the snow ; 
And#through her bowers the wind’s way still is clear. 

But April’s sun ^trikes down the glades to-day ; 

So shu^ your eyes upturned, and feel my kiss 
Creep, as the Spring now thrills thrcyjgh every spray, 
Up your warm tflroat to you^warm Igps : for this 
Is even the hour of Love’s sworn suitservice, 

With whom cold hearts are counted castaway. 
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SONNET XY. 

THE BIRTH-BOND. 

Have you not noted, in some family 

Where two were born of a first marriage-bed, 

How still they own their gracious bond, though fed 
And nursed on the forgotten breast and knee ? — 
How to theif father^s children they shall be 
In act and thought of one goodwill ; but each 
Shall for the other hdve, in silcjjce speech, 

And in a word complete community ? 

Even so, when first I saw you, seemed it, love, 

That among souls allied to mine was yet 
One nearer kindred than life hinted of. 

O born with me somewhere that men forget, 

And though in years of sight and sound unmet. 
Known for my soufs birth-partner well enough ! 


SONNET XVI. 

A DAY OF LOVE. 

Those envied places which do know her well, 
are so scornful* of this lonely place^ 

Even now for once are emptietl of her grace : 
Nowherb but here she is : and while Love’s spell 
From his predominant presence doth compel 
A4l alien hour§j, an outworn populace, 

The hours of Love fill full the echoing space 
With sweet confederate music favourable. 

Now many memories make solicitous < 

The delicate love-lines of her mouth, till, lit« 

With quivering fire, the words take wing from it ; 
As here bet wee » our kisi^es we sit thus 
Speaking of things remembered, and so sit 
Speechless while things forgotten call to us. 
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SONNET XVII. 


BEAUTY’S PAGEANT. 

What dawn-pulse at the heart of heaven, or last 
Incarnate flower of culminating day, — 

What marshalled marvels on the skirts of Ma^r^ 
Or song full-quired,* sweet June’s encomiast; 
What glory of change oy N^ure’s hand amSuss’d 
Can vie with all those moods of varying grace 
Which o’er one loMtliest womSin’s form and face 
Within»this hour, within this room, have pass’d ? 


faove’s very vesture and elect disguise 
• Was each fine movement, — wonder new-begot 
Of lily or swan or swan-stemmed galiot ; 

Joy to his sight who now the sadlier sighs. 

Parted again ; and sorrow jret for eyes 

Unborn, that read these* w'ords and saw her not. 


SONNET xvili. 

GENIUS IN BEAUTY. 

Beauty like tiers is genius. Not the call 

Of Homer’» or of D^y^te’s h^:art^ublime, — 

Not Michael’s hand furrowing the zones of time,— — 

Is more with compassed mysteries musical ; * 

Nay, mqf. in Spring’s or Sugimer’s sweet footfall 
IMmre gathered gifts exuberant* Life bequeaths 
Than doth this sovereign face, whose love-spell breathes 
Ev^n from its shadowed contour on the wall. 

As many men are poets in their youth, 

But fcJT one sweet-sftung soul the wires prolong 
Even through a^ change the indo«iitable song ; 

So in likewise the envenomed %rears, \^ose tooth 
Rqpds shallower grace with ruin void of ruth, 

Upon this beauty ’a po^^ej shall wreak no wrong. 
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SONNET XIX. 

SILENT NOON. 

Your hands lie open in thb long fresh grass, — 

The finger-points look through like rosy blooms : 

Y our eyes smile peace. The pasture gleams and glooms 
'Neath billowing skies that scatter ai^d amass. 

All round ow/ nest, far as the eye* can pass, 

Are golden kingcup-fields with silver edge 
Where the cow-parsley skirts th^ hawthorn-hedge. 

'Tis visible silence, still as the hour-glass. 

Deep in the sun-searched growths the dragon-fly 
Hangs like a blue thread loosened from the sky ; — 

So this wing’d hour is dropt to us from above. 

Oh I clasp we to our hearts, for deathless dower, 

This close-companioned inarticulate hour 
When twofold silence was ‘the song of love. 


SONNET XX. 

GRACIOUS MOONLIGHT. 

t 

Even as the moon grows queenlier in mid-space 
• When the sky dark*;ns, and her cloud-rapt car 
iimiis with intenser ra6ia¥ce^Tom afar, — 

So lambent, lady, beams thy sovereign grace 
WJien the drear soul desires thee. Of that face 
W£iat shall be^said, — whiAi, like a governing^sfar, 
Gathers and garners ‘from all things that are 
Their silent penetrative loveliness ? 

O’er water-daisies and wild waifs of Spring, 

There where the iris rears its gold-crowned sheaf 
With flowering rush and sceptred arrow-leaf, 

So have I markqd Dian, in bi^ight ring 

Of cloud above and wave below, take wing 

And chase night’s gloom, as thou the spirit’s griei.* 
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SONNET XXI. 

LOVE-SWEETNESS. 

Sweet dimness of her loosened hair^s downfall 
About thy face ; her sweet hands round thy head 
In gracious fostering union garlanded ; 

Her tremulous smiles ; her glances’ sweet recall 
^f love ; her murmuriifg sigt^s memorial ; • 

Her mouth’s culled sweetness by thy kisses shed 
On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so led 

Back to her mouth wlfich answers there for all : — 

• 

What sweeter than these things, except the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose their sweet; — 
The confident heart’s still fervour : the swift beat 
And soft subsidence of the spirit’s wing, 

Then when it feels, in cloud-girt wayfaring, 

The breath of kindred plwmes against its feet ? 


SONNET XXII. 

HEART’S HAVEN. 

Sometimes sne is a child within mine arms, 

Cowering beneath dark wings tl^t love must chase, 
With still tdhrs shoWarii^g tmd averted face, 
’Inexplicably filled with faint alarms : , 

And oft from mine own spirit’s hurtling harms 
I cravt the refuge of her deep embrace, — 

Against all ills the fortified str<fng plaftre 
And^sweet reserve of sovereign counter-charms. 

And Love, our light at night and shade at noon. 

Lulls us to rest with songs, and turns aw^ay 
All shaTts of shelterless tumultuous day. 

Like the moon’s groivth, his face glcaiTis through his tune ; 
And as soft waters warble to thC moon,* 

Our answering spirits chime one roundelay. 
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SONNET XXIII. 

LOVE'S BAUr3LES. 

1 STOOD where Love in oriinming armfuls bore 
Slight wanton flowers and foolish toys of fruit : 
And round him ladies thronged in warm pursuit, 
Fingered and lipped and profiered the strange store. 
And from one hand the petal ^nd the core 

Savoured of sleep; and cluster and curled shoot 
Seemed from anotlier hand Ijke shame's salute, — 
Gifts that I felt my cheek was blushing for. 

At last Love bade m^ Lady give the same : 

And as 1 looked, the dew was light thereon ; 

And as I took them, at her touch they shone 
With inmost heaven-hue of the heart of flame. 

And then Love said : Lo ! when the hand is hers, 
Follies of love are love's tJ*ue ministers.'' 


SONNET XXIV. 

PRIDE OF YOUTH. 

Even as a child, of sorrow that we give 
^ The dead, but liKle in his heart can ^nd. 

Since without need oYtl^ouflit to his clear mind 
Theif* turn it is to die and his to live : — 

:Even so the winged New Love smiles to receive 
Along his eddying plurhes the auroral wind, " 
Nor, forward glorying, casts one look behind 
Where night- rack shrouds the Old Love fugitive. 

There is a change in every hour’s recall. 

And the last cowslip in the flelds we see . 

On the same day wdth the first corn-poppy. 

Alas for hourly change ! Alas for’' all 
The loves that from his hand proud Youth lets fall, 
Even as the beads of a told rosary I 
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SONNET XXV. 

WINGED HOURS. 

Each hour until we meet is a5 a bird 
That wings from far his gradual way along 
The rustling covert of my soul, — his song 
.^till loudlier trilled through leaves more deeply sl!irr’d : 
^ut at the hour of meeting, a clear word • 

Is every note he sings, in Lovers own tongue ; 

Yet, Love, thou kno^’st the sw^et strain suffers wrong, 
Full oft|hroLigh our contending joys unheard. 

’\Yhat of that hour at last, when for her sake 
^ No wing may fly to me nor sodg may flow; 

When, wandering round my life unleaved, I know 
The bloodied feathers scattered in the brake, 

And think how she, far from me, with like eyes 
Sees through the untunefuhbough the wingless skies ? 

SONNET* XXVI. 

MID-RAPTURE. 

Tiiou Jovcly ^nd beloved, thou my love; 

Whose kiss seems still the first; whose siinimoniiig 
eyes, 

I Even DOW, as for our lovT^-world's new sunrise, 

Shed very dawn ; whose voice, attuned above * 

All mricli^lation of the deep-|jowcrecl dove, 

Is ike a hand laid softly on tluj soul ;• 

Whose hand is like a sweet voice to control 
Thoise worn tired brows it hath the keeping of: — 

What word can answer to thy word, — what gaze 
To thirtf;, which now#absorbs within its sphere 
My worshiping face, till I am mirrpred there 
Light-circled in a heaven of deejj-drawn j'ays ? 

What clasp, what kiss mine inmost heart can prove, 

O lovely and beloved,, O my love? 
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SONNET XXVII. 

HEARTS COMPASS. 

Sometimes thou seem’st not as thyself alone, 

But as the meaning of all things that are ; 

A l^^eathless wonder, shadowing forth afar 
Some heavenly solstice hushed and' halcyon ; 
Whose unstVrred lips are nTasic's visible tone ; 
Whose eyes the sun-gate of the soul unbar, 
Being of its furthest lires oracuHr ; — 

The evident heart of all life sown and mown. , 

Even such Love is ; and is not thy name Love ? 
Yea, by thy hand the Love-god rends apart 
All gathering clouds of Night's ambiguous art ; 
Flings them far down, and sets thine eyes above ; 
And simply, as some gage of flower or glove, 
Stakes with a smile the world against thy heart 


SONNET XXVIII, 

SOUL-LIGHT. 

yViiAT Other woman could be loved like you, 
of you should love pQ^^.ess his 'fill? 

Afte]^ the fulness of all rapture, still, — 

As at the end of some deep avenue 
A^'t^ndcr glamour of day, — there comes to view 
Far in your eyes a yet more hungering thrill, — ' 
Such fire as Love's soul-winnowing hands distil 
Even from his inmost arc of light and dew. 

And as the traveller triumphs with the^sun, 

Glorying in heat’s mid-height, ^^et startide brings 
Wonder new-born, and still fresh transport springs 
From limpid lafnbent hCurs of day begun ; — 

Even so, through eyes and voice, your soul doth move 
My soul with changeful light of infinite love. 
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SONNET XXIX. 

THE MOONSTAR. 

I-jvDY, I thank thee for thy lo'^liness, 

Because my lady is more lovely still. 

Glorying I gaze, and yield with glad goodwill 
Jo thee thy tribute by whose sweet-spun dress 
Of delicate life Love labours#to assess • 

My lady’s absolute qiieendom ; saying, '' Lo ! 

How high this beautjr is, which yet doth show 
But as that beauty’s sovereign votaress. 

Lady, I saw thee with her, side by side ; 

. And as, when night’s fair fires their queen surround, 
An emulous star too near the moon will ride, — 

Even so thy rays within her luminous bound 
Were traced no more ; and by the light so drown’d, 
Lady, not thou but she was^glorificd. 


SONNET XXX. 

LAST FIRE. 

Love, through your spirit and mine what summer eve 
Now glows with glory of all things possess’d, 

Since this di^’s sun^ raptiTre filled the west 
‘‘And the light sweetened as the fire took leave ? - 
Awhile now softlier l^t your bosom heave. 

As in Love’s harbour, evdii that loving breast, 

All^care takes refuge while we ^ink to rest, 

And jmutual dreams the bygone bliss retrieve. 

Many the days tljat Winter keeps in store, 

Sunless^ throughout, qj* whose brief sun-glimpscs 
Scarce shed the heaped snow throi^gh the naked trees. 
This day at least wA Summer’s g^aramoty, 

Sun-coloured to the imperishable core 

With sweet wcll-bci|ig of love and full heart’s ease. 
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SONNET XXXL 

HER GIFTS. 

High grace, the dower of f^ueens ; and therc's)vithar’ 
Some wood-born wonder’s sweet simplicity 
A glance like water brimming with the sky 
Or hy»jicinth-light where forest-shadows fall ; 

Such thrilling pallor of cheek as dofli enthral 

The heart ; a mouth whose passionate forms imply 
All music and all silence held thereby ; 

Deep golden locks, her sovereign^coronal ; 

A round reared neck, meet column of Love’s shrine 
To cling to when the heart takes sanctuary ; 

‘ Hands which for ever at Love’s bidding be, 

And soft-stirred feet still answering to his sign : — 
These are her gifts, as tongue may tell them o’er. 
Breathe low her name, my soul ; for that means more. 


SONNE r XXXII. 

EQUAL TROTH. 

Not by one measure ifaayst thou mete our love; 

For how should I be loved as I love thee ? — 
^J^graceless, joyless, laejeing absolutely, 

All that with thy queerTohif) best behove ;~ 
Thou, fhroned in every heart’s elect alcove, 
cAnd crowned with garlaq^s culled from every tree, 
Which for nonhead j^ut thine, by Love’s decree. 

All beauties and all mysteries interwove. 

But here thine eyes and lips yield soft rebuke : — 
Then only ” (say’st thou) " could I iove thee less, 
When thou couldst doubt my love’s equalky.” 
Peace, sweet I If Mi to sum but w[prth we look, — 
Thy heart’s transcondenoc, not my heart’s excess, — 
Then more a thousandfold thou lov’st than 1. 
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SONNET XXXIII. 

VENUS VICTRIX. 

CKUId Jufto*s self more sove|eign presence wear 
Than thou, ^mid other ladies throned in grace ? — 

Or Pallas, when thou bend’st with soul-stilled face 
O'er poet^s page gold-shadowed in thy hair ? » 

•Dost thou than Veihi%seem less heavenly ^air 
♦ When o’er the sea of lovl’s tumultuous trance 
Hovers thy smile, and mingles with thy glance 
That sweet voice liko^the la«t wave murmuring there ? 
• 

Before such triune loveliness divine 
• Awestruck I ask, which goddess here most claims 
•The prize that, howsoe’er adjudged, is thine ? 

Then Love breathes low the sweetest of thy names ; 
And Venus Victrix to my heart doth bring 
Herself, the Helen of her guerdoning. 


SONNET XXXIV. 

THE DARK GLASS. 

Not I my sell know all my love for thee : 

How should I reach so far, who cannot weigh 
To-morrowis dowe$ i>y gage of*yesterday ? ^ , 
Shall birth and death, ancfall dark names that be 
As doors and windows bared to some loud sea, 

Lash/leaf mine ears an4 blind my face with sprays 
Afid shall my sense pierce loge, — the last relay ^ 
And ultimate outpost of eternity ? 

Lo 1 what am I to LoV^, the lord of all ? 

One murmuring shell h® gathers frpni the sand, — 
One Iktle heart-flaiHe sheltered if his hand. 

Yet through thine^ye^ he grants nie dearest call^ 
And veriest touch of poweif primordial 
JThat any hour-girt life may understand. 
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SONNET XXXV. 

THE LAMPS SHRINE. 

SoMBTiMEs I fain would fii>d in thee some faiilt, 
That I might love thee still in spite of it : 

Yet how should our Lord Love curtail one whit 
Thy perfect praise whom most he would exalt ? 
Alas I he cap but make my hearths low vault 
Even in men’s ^ight un worthier, being lit 
By thee, who thereby show’st more exquisite 
Like fiery chrysoprase in deep ba^lt. 

Yet will I nowise shrink; but at Love’s shrine 
Myself within the beams his brow doth dart 
Will set the flashing jewel of thy heart 
In that dull chamber where it deigns to shine : 

For lo ! in honour of thine excellencies 
My heart takes pride to show how poor it is. 


SONNET XXXVI, 

LIFE-IN-LOVE. 

Not in thy body is thy life at all, 

, But in this lady’s lips and hands and eyes ; 
v^=-^hrQi\gh these she yields the^Hfe that ^vivifies 
What e]^e were sorrow’s servant and death's thrall 
Look on thyself without her, and recall 
The waste remembrance and forlorn surmise, - 
That lived but in a dead-drawn breath of sighs 
O’er vanished hours and hours eventual. 

Even so much life hath the poor tress of hair 
Which, stored apart, is all love hath tto show 
For heart-beats and for fire-hel'ts long ago ; <• 
5^ven 30 much life ^dures unknown^, even where^ 
’Mid change the ‘changeless night environeth, 

Lies all that golden hair undimmed in death. 
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THE LOVE-MOON. 

" When that dead face, holered in the furthest years, 
Which once was all the life years held for thee,- 
Can now scarce hid the tides 9f memory ^ 

Cast on thy soul % little spray of tears, — 

How canst thou gaz^ into* these eyes of Mfers 
Whom now thy heart delights in,^and not see 
Within each orb JLove's phiitred euphrasy 
Mak^ them of buried troth remembrancers ? '' 

^'Nay, pitiful Love, nay, loving Pity I Well 

Thou knowest that in these twain I have confess’d * 
Two very voices of thy summoning bell. 

Nay, Master, shall not Death make manifest 
In these the culminant changes which approve 
The love-moon that must light my soul to Love ? ” 


SONNET XXXVIIl, 

JHE MORROW’S MESSAGE. 

“'rtiou Ghost,” I said, ^^and is thy naii^e To-day? — - 
Yesterday’s son, ^ith sugh aA abject brow^^ 

And can To-morro^ tfc more pale than thou ? ” 
While yet I spoke, the silence answered : Y^a, 
Henceforth our issue is £jjl grieved and grey, 
i^n^l each beforehand make^such poor avow 
As of old leaves beneath the budding bough 
Or night-drift that the sundawn shreds away.” 

Then cried I y " Mother of many malisons, ^ 

O Earth, receive me to thy dusty bed I ” 

But therewithal the tremulous silence said : 

** Lo I Love yet bids thy ladj^greet thee once 
Yea, twice, — ^whereby thy life is still the sun’s; 

* And thrice, -^whereljy ^e shadow of death is dead.” 
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SONNET XXXIX. 

SLEEPLESS DREAMS. 

Girt in dark growths, y6t glimmering with one star 
• O night desirous as the nights of youth I 
\yhy should my heart within thy spell, forsootfi. 
Now beat, as the bride’s finger-puJses are 
Quickened within the girdling golden bar? 

What wings are these that fan my pillow smooth ? 
And why does Sle6p, waved J^ack by Joy and Ruth, 
Tread softly round and gaze at me from far? 

Nay, night deep-leaved I And would Love feign in thee 
Some shadowy palpitating grove that bears 
Rest for man’s eyes and music for his ears ? 

O lonely night ! art thou not known to me, 

A thicket hung with masks of mockeiy 

And watered with the wasteful warmth of tears ? 


SONNET XL. 

SEVERED SELVES. 

Two separate divided silences. 

Which, brought together, would find loving voice ; 

* glances which togethei Would rejoice 
la lote, now lost like stars beyond dark trees; 

♦Two hands apart whose touch alone gives ease; 
uTwo bosomy which, heart-shrined with mutual flame, 
Would, meeting iiJ one clasp, be made the same ; 
Two souls, the shores wave-mocked of sundering seas : — 

Such are we now. Ah I may our hope forecast 
Indeed one hour ag^in, whe^n on this stream 
Of darkened iQve once more the Jight shall gleam ?— 
An hour howaslow to^ome, how quickly past, — 
Which blooms and fades, and only leaves at last, 

Faint as shed flowers, the attenuated dream. 
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SONNFT XLl. 

THROUGH DEATH TO LOVE. 

Like labour-laden mooncloads faint to flee 

From winds that sweep the winter-bitten wold,— 
Like multiform circumfluence manifold 
Of night’s flood-tijje, — like terrors that agree * 

Of hoarse-tongued fflre and inarticulate sm , — 

Even such, within some glass dimmed by our breath. 
Our hearts discern wild images of Death, 

Shadows and shoal? that edge eternity. 

Howbeit athwart Death’s immjnent shade doth soar 
One Power, than flow of stream or flight of dove 
Sweeter to glide around, to brood above. 

Tell me, my heart, — what angel-greeted door 
Or threshold of wing-winnowed threshing-floor 

Hath guest fire-fledged as thine, whose lord is Love ? 


^ • SONNET xui. 

HOPE OVERTAKEN. 

• 

I DEEMED thy garments, O my Hope, were grey, 

So far I viewed thee. Now the space between 
Is passed* at length*; Jincf garmented in gr^n 
Even as in days of yore thou stand’s! to-day. • 

Ah God I and but for lingering dull dismay. 

Onfall that road our footsteps erst had been 
^ven thus commingle, and*our sliadows seen 
EUent on the hedgerows and the water-way. 

O Hope of mine whose eyes are living love. 

No ^es but hers,-^0 Love and Hope the same f — 
Lean close to me, for now th^ sinking sun 
That warmed our feet scarce^ilds oiy hair above. 

O hers thy voice and very hers thy name I 
Alas, cling roiyid me, for the day is done I 
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SONNET XLIII. 

LOVE AND HOPE. 

Bless love and hope. Fu^il many a withered year 
JVhirled past us, eddying to its chill doomsday ; 
And clasped together where the blown leaves lay 
We long have knelt and wept full many a tear. 

Yet lo ! onechour at last, the Spring’s compeer. 

Flutes softly to us from some green byeway ; 
Those years, those tears are d^ad, but only they 
Bless love and hope, true soul ; for we are here 

Cling heart to heart ; nor of this hour demand 
Whether in very truth, when we are dead. 

Our hearts shall wake to know Love’s golden head 
Sole sunshine of the imperishable land ; 

Or but discern, through night’s unfeatured scope, 
Scorn-fired at length the illusive eyes of Hope. 


SONNET XLIV. 

CLOUD AND WIND. 

Love, should I fear death most for you or me ? 

' Yet if you die, can i nof follow ^you, 

^Forchfg the straits of change f Alas ! but who 
Shall Wrest a bond from night’s inveteracy. 

Ere yet my hazardous soul put forth, to be 

Her warrant ^gainst all her haste might rue f — 

Ah I in your eyes so reached what dumb adieu. 
What unsunned gyres of waste eternity ? 

And if I die the first, shall death be then 

A lampless watch tower whence I see you weep ?— 
Or (woe is me I)ra bed wherein sleep 
Ne’er notes (as death’s dear cup at last you drain) 
The hour when you too learn that all is vain 
And that Hope sows wh^t I^ove>.shall never reap ? 
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SONNET XLV. 

SECRET PARTING. 

Because our talk was of the cloud-control 
And moon-track of the journeying face of Fate, 

Her tremulous kisses faltered at lovers gate 
Arid her eyes dreair^ec^ against a distant goal : 

^t soon, remembering her^ow brief the ^hole 
Of joy, which its own hours annihilate. 

Her set gaze gathered, thirstier than of late. 

And as «he kissed, her mouth became her soul. 

TTience in what ways we wandered, and how strove 
• To build with fire-tried vows the piteous home 
Which memory haunts and whither sleep may roam,— 
They only know for whom the roof of Love 
Is the still-seated secret of Jhe grove, 

Nor spire may rise nor bell be heard therefrom. 


SONNET XLVI. 

PARTED LOVE. 

What shall be said of this embattled day 
And arm^d occupatipn of this n%ht ^ 

► By all thy foes beleaguered, — now when sight 
Nor sound denotes the loved one far away ? 

Of these^thy vanquished ho#rs what shalt thou say, 
A»every sense to which she d^alt deiight 
Now labours lonely o'er the stark noon-height 
To I'each the sunset's desolate disarray ? 

Stand still, fond lettered wretch I while Memory's art 
Paraded the Past bcftire thy face, and lures 
Thy spirit to heitpassionate portr^Htures ; 

Till the tempestuous tide-gates lung apart 
Floqd with wild will the hollows of thy heart, 

And thy heart rends th^e,tand thy body endures. 
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SONNET XLVII. 

BROKEN MUSIC. 

The mother will not turn, who thinks she hears 
*Her nursling’s speech first grow articulate ; 

But breathless with averted eyes elate 
She sits, with open lips and opep ears, 

That it ma3^call her twice.** *Mid doubts and fears 
Thus oft my soul has hearkened ; till the song, 

A central moan for days, at length found tongue. 
And the sweet music welled and the sweet tears. 

But now, whatever while the soul is fain 
To list that wonted murmur, as it were 
The speech-bound sea-shell’s low importunate strain, — 
No breath of song, thy voice alone is there, 

O bitterly beloved ! and all her gain 
Is but the pang of unpermitted prayer. 


SONNET XLVIII, 

DEATH-IN-LOVE. 

There came an image in Life’s retinue 

*. That had Love’s wPngSrand bo^e his gcnfalon ; 

Fair was the web, and nobly wrought thereon, 

0 soul-sequestered face, thy form and hue I 
Bfc’wildering sounds, such as Spring wakens to, . 

Siiook in its folds; and through my heart its pov’er 
Sped trackless as the immemorable hour 
When birth^s dark portal groaned and all was new. 

But n veiled woman followed, and she caught 
The banner round its staff, to furl and clingf— 

Then plucked a feather from the l^earcr’s wing, 
And held it to bis lips t^iat stirred it not, 

And said to me, Behold, there is no breath : 

1 and this Love are one, an^ I^ amoDeath,” 
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WILLOWWOOD. 

L* 

M 

I SAT with Love upon a woodside well, 

Leaning across the water, I and he ; 

• Nor ever did he spfcak npr looked at 
iBut touched his lute wherein was audible 
Thc'certain secret thing he had to tell : 

Only our mirrored^eyes met silently 
In tne low wave ; and that sound came to be 
•The passionate voice I knew ; ^nd my tears fell. 

And at their fall, his eyes beneath grew hers ; 

And with his foot and with his wing-feathers 

He swept the spring that watered my heart's drouth. 
Then the dark ripples spread to waving hair, 

And as I stooped, her own lips rising there 
Bubbled with brimming icisses at my mouth. 


II. 

And now Love sang : but his was such a song 
So meshed with h^If-reiinjnibftince hard t^ree, 
As souls disused in*death's sterility 
May sing when the new birthday tarries long. 

And. I was made aware o[a dumb throng 
SThal stood aloof, one form bjr every tree. 

All mournful forms, for each* was I or she. 

Tile shades of those our days that had no tongue. 

They looked on us, and knew us and were known ; 
White fast together, alive from the abyss, 

Clung the soul#^rung implacablr close kiss ; 

And pity of self through all n^ade broken moan 
Which said, ** For once, for once, for once alone I ” 
*And still Love sang, aj^d yi^hat he sang was this : — 
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** O YE, all ye that walk in Willowwood, 

That walk with hollow Caces burning white ; 
What fathom-depth of soul-struck widowhood, 

Wl^at long, what longer hours, one lifelong night. 
Ere ye again, who so in vain have ysfooed 
Your last Lope lost, who so in Vain invite 
Your lips to that their unforgotten food, 

Ere ye, ere ye again shall see the light ! 


Alas ! the bitter banks in Willowwood, 

With tear-spurge wan, with blood-wort burning red 
Alas ! if ever such a pillow could 

Steep deep the soul in sleep till she were dead, — 
Better all life forget her than this thing, 

That Willowwood should hold her wandering I ” 


IV. 

So sang he : and as meeting rose and rose 
Together cling through the wind^s wellaway 
J^or cjiange at oncei yet. near the end of day 
The leaves drop loosened where the heart-stain glows, 
So when the song died did the kiss unclose ; 

Knd her face fell back drowned, and was as grey 
A!9 its grey ey<ES ; ai^d if it ever may 
Meet mine again I know not if Love knows. 


Only I know that I leaned low and drank 
A long draught from the water where she sanl^ 
Her breath and ail her tears and a^l her soul : 
And as I leaned,,,. I know^ felt Love’s face 
Pressed on my neck with moan of pity and grace, 
Till both our heads were^n his eureole. 
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SONNET tin. 

WITHOUT HER, 

What of her glass without hef ? The blank grey 
There where the pool is blind of the moon's face. 
Her dress without her ? The tossed empty spaee 
Of cloud-rack whence the moon has passed away. 

I/,^r paths without her ? appointed s^ay 

Usurped by desolate night. Her pillowed place 
Without her ? Tear^, ah me 1 Tor love’s good grace, 
And colc^ forgetfulness of night or day. 

\Vhat of the heart without her ? Nay, poor heart, 

• Of thee what word remains ere speech be still ? 

A wayfarer by barren ways and chill, 

Steep ways and weary, without her thou art. 

Where the long cloud, the long wood’s counterpart, 
Sheds doubled darkness up the labouring hill. 


SONNET uv. 

LOVE’S FATALITY. 

‘SwEET*Love, — but oh I most dread Desire of Love 
Life-thwarted. Linljed in gyve^I saw them^tand, 

• Love shackled with Vlin-longing, hand to hand : 

And one was eyed as the blue vault above : 

But hope tempestuous like % fire-cloud hove 
r Uie other’s gaze, even as in lys whose wand 
Vainly all night with spell-wrought power has spann’d 

The Unyielding caves of some deep treasure-trove. 

• 

Also his lips, two writhen flakes of flame. 

Made moan : “ Alas ® Love, thus leashed wdth me 1 
Wing-footed thou| wing-shouldered», once born free : 

And I, thy cowering self, in chains grown tame, — 

Bound to thy body and soul, named with thy name, — 
Life’s iron heart, even I^ovt’s Fatality,”^ 
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SONNET LV. 

STILLBORN LOVE. 

The hour which might have been yet might not be, 
Which man’s and woman’s heart conceived and bore 
Yet whereof life was barren, — on what shore 
Bides It the breaking of Time’s weary sea? 

Bondchild of all consummate joys^ set free, 

It somewhere sighs and serves, and mute before 
The house of Love, hears through the echoing door 
His hours elect in chorsil consonarcy. 

But lo I what wedded souls now hand in hand 
Together tread at last the immortal strand 

With eyes where burning memory lights love home ? 
Lo ! how the little outcast hour has turned 
And leaped to them and in their faces yearned : — 

I am your child : O parents, ye have come 1 *• 

f 

SONNETS LVI, LVII, LVIIU 

TRUE WOMAN. 

I. HERSELF. 

To be a sweetness more desired than Spring ; 

^ A bodily beauty more acceptable 
Than wild rose-^ree5s arch that crowns the fell ; 

To be ^ essence more environing 
Than wine’s drained juice ; a music ravishing 
1^Iore than the passionate j»ulse of Philomel . 

T6 be all this t’neath one soft bosom’s swell 
That is the flower of life : — how strange a thing ! 

How strange a thing to be what Man can know 
But as a sacred secret 1 Heaven’s own screen 
Hides her soul’s purest depth and loveliest glow ; 
Closely withheld^, as all things mo^t unseen, — 

The wave-bo wered pearl, — the heart-shaped seal ot 
green 

That flecks the snowdrop ttnd^me^th the snow. 
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n. HER LOVE. 

SiiEjoves him ; for her infinite soul is Love, 

And he*her lodestar. Pa^ion in her is 
A glass facing his fire, where the bright bliss 
Is mirrored, and the heat returned. Yet move 
That glass, a stranger’s amorous flame to prove, 

* •And it shall turn, by instant contraries, ^ 

* Ice to the moon ; while her pure fire to his 

For whom it burns, clings close,!’ the heart’s alcove. 

Lo 1 they are one. With wifely breast to breast 

* And circling arms, she welcomes all command 

• Of love, — her soul to answering ardours fann’d ; 
Yet as morn springs or twilight sinks to rest, 

Ah 1 who shall say she deems not loveliest 
The hour of sisterly sw^ct hand-in-hand ? 


HI, HER HEAVEN. 

If tc^grow did in Heaven is to grow young, 

(As the Seer saw and said,) then blest were he 
With youth for evermore, •whdhe heaven sjjpuld be* 
True Woman, she whom these weak notes have sung, 
Here and hereafter, — choir-strains of her tongue, - 
Sky-^aces of her eyes,-y-sweet signs that flee 
About her soul’s immediate sanctuany, — 

Were Paradise all uttermost worlds among. 

• 

The sunrise blooms and withers on the hill 
Like any hiilflower,; and the noblest troth 
Dies here to dust. Yet shall Hepven’s promise clothe 
Even yet those lowers who have cherisjied still 
This test for love : — in every fiss sealed fast 
T 9 feel the first kiss and forebode the last. 

* ^ A 
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SONNET LIX. 

LOVE’S LAST GIFT. 

Love to his singer held a,glistening leaf, 

• And said : ** The rose-tree and the apple-trce 
vHave fruits to vaunt or flowers to lure the bee ; 
And golden shafts are in the feaUiered sheaf 
Of the g/oat harvest-marshal, Ihe year’s chief, ’ 
Victorious Summer ; aye, and ’neath warm sea 
Strange secret grasses lurk yiviolably 
Between the filtering channels of sunk reef. 

All are my blooms;- and all sweet blooms of love 
To thee I gave while Spring and Summer sang ; 
But Autumn stops to listen, with some pang 
From those worse things the wind is moaning of. 
Only this laurel dreads no winter days : 

Take my last gift; "thy heart hath sung my praise.” 
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Fart ll.-^HANGE AND FATE. 

SONNETfLX. 

TRANSFIGURED LIFE. 

As growth of form or momentary glance 
child’s featured will recall to mind 
iTlie father’s with the mother’s face combin’d, — 
Sweet interchange that memories still enhance : 

And yet, as childhood’si^ears and* youth’s advance, 
The gimdual mouldings leave one stamp behind, 
Till in the blended likeness now we find 
A separate man’s or woman’s countenance 

So in the Song, the singer’s Joy and Pain, 

Its very parents, evermore expand 
To bid the passion’s fullgrown birth remain, 

By Art’s transfiguring es^nce subtly spann'd ; 
t And from that song-cloud shaped as a man's hand 
There comes the sound as of abundant rain, 

• t 

SONNET LXI. 

. THE SONG-THROE. 

By thide own tears thy song must tears beget, 

0 Singer I l^Sigk mirror thqu hist none ^ 
Except thy manifest fi^rt* and save thine own 
►Anguish or ardour, else no amulet 
Cisterned in Pride, verse is tjie feathery jet 
Of ^ullhss air-flung fountains ; nay, nwre dry 
Than the Dead Sea for throats tRat thirst and sigh, 
That Hong o’er which no singer’s lids grew wet 

The Song-god — He the Sun-god — i^ no slave 
Of thine ; thy ftunter he, who for thy soul 
Fledges fiis shaft ; to no august control 
Of thy skilled hand His quivered store*he gave : 

But if thy lips’ loud cry leap to hfe smart,* 

The yispir’d recoil shall pierce thy brother's heart 
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SONNET LXII. 

THE SOUUS SPHERE. 

Some prisoned moon in ^Jteep cloud-fastnesses,— 

^ Throned queen and thralled ; some dying sun whose 
‘ pyre 

Blazed with momentous memorable fire 
Who hath^not yearned and fed hi§ heart with thesf* ? 
Who, sleepless, hath not anguished to appease 
Tragical shadow^s ifealm of sound and sight 
Conjectured in the lamentabL night ?...•• 

Lo I the soul’s sphere of infinite images ! 

What sense shall count them ? Whether it forecast 
The rose-winged hours that flutter in the van 
Of Love’s unquestioning unrevealbd span,— 

Visions of golden futures : or that last 
Wild pageant of the accun^ulatcd past 
That clangs and flashes for a drowning man. 

SONNET LXIII. 

INCLUSIVENESS. 

The changing guests, each in a difierent mood, 

Sit at the roadsid'^ table and arise : 

And every life amon^ them hi likewise 
Is a soul’s board set daily with new food. 

?:Vhat man has bent o’er his son’s sleep, to brood 
, How that face shall watch his when cold it lies ? — 

Or thought, as his own mother kissed his eyes, 

Of what her kiss was when his father wooed ? 

May not this ancierii room thou sitt'st in dwell 
In separate living souls for joy or pain ? 

Nay, all its corners may be painted plain ‘ 

Where Heaven stiows pictures of ^ome life spent well , 
And may be stamped, a memory all in vain, 

Upon the sight of lidle^ eyes k Hell. 
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SONNET LXIV, 

ARDOUR AND MEMORY. 

The cuckoo-throb, the heartbeat of the Spring ; 

The rosebud's blush that leaves it as it grows 
Into the full-eyed fair unblushing rose ; 

The summer clouds.that visit every wing 
wWi fires of sunrise ahd of,sunsetting ; 

^he furtive flickering streams to light re-born 
'MiG airs new-fledged and valorous lusts of morn, 
While ajl the daughteA of the daybreak sing : — 

TJiese ardour loves, and memory : and when flown 
^ All joys, and through dark forest-boughs in flight 
The wind swoops onward brandishing the light, 
Even yet the rose-tree’s verdure left alone 
Will flush all ruddy though the rose be gone ; 

With ditties and with dirges infinite. 


SONNET LXV. 

KNOWN IN VAIN. 

As two whose love, first foolish, v^idening scope, 

Knows suddenly, to«n|usic high and soft, ^ 

’ The Holy of holies ; who because they scoff’d. 

Are now amazed with shame, nor dare to cope 
With the* whole truth aloudf lest heaven should ope ; 
Y<A, at their meetings, laugh n^t as tlfey laugh’d 
In speech ; nor speak, at length ; but sitting oft 
Together, within hopeless sight of hope 
For hours are sijpnt : — So it happ^neth 
When Work and Will awake too late, to gaze 
After theft* life sailed by, and hold theit breath. 

Ah I who shall dJre to search through ^i|hat sad maze 
Thenceforth their incommunidkble wayB' 

Follow the desultory of Death ? 
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SONNET LXVl 

THE HEART OF THE NIGHT. 

From child to youth; from vouth to arduous man ; 
From lethargy to fever of the heart ; 

From faithful life to dream-dowered days apart ; 

From Irust to doubt ; from doubt to brink of ban 
Thus much of change in one swifttcyble ran 
Till now. Alas, the soul — how soon must she 
Accept her primal immortality, — 

The flesh resume its dust whence r’t began ? 

O Lord of work and peace I O I^ord of life ! 

O Lord, the awful Lord of will 1 though late, 

Even yet renew this soul with duteous breath . 
That when the peace is garnered in from strife, 

The work retrieved, the will regenerate. 

This soul may see thy fape, O Lord of death I 

SONNET LXVII. 

THE LANDMARK 

Was // la / the landmark ? What, — the foolish well 
Whose wave, low down, I did not stoop to drink. 
fBut sat and flung th^ pebbles from its brink 
In sport tc^ ocnd its imaged^ skies^pell-mell> 

(And mine own image, had I noted well !) — 

Was that my point of turning ? — I had thought 
The stations of my course ahould rise unsougljt,- 
As aitar-stone or‘ ensigrj^d citadel. 

But lo 1 the path is missed, I must go back, 

And thirst to drink when next I reach the spring 
Which once I stained, which since may have grown 
black. ^ 

Yet though no ligfat be left nor birc?, now sing 
As here I turn, I’ll thaiak God, hastening, 

That the same goal is still on the same track. 
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SONNET LXVIII. 

A DARK DAY. 

The glo*om that breathes qpon me with these airs 
Is like the drops which strike the traveller's brow 
Who knows not, darkling, if they bring him gow 
Fresh storm, or ^e old rain the covert bears. 

! bodes this hoifr son^e harvest of nejv tares, 

Or hath but memory of the day whose plough 
Sowed hunger once, — the night at length when thou,» 
O prayer found vaih, didst fall from out my prayers ? 

How prickly were the growths which yet how smooth. 
Along the hedgerows of this journey shed. 

Lie by Time’s grace till night and sleep may soothe I 
Even as the thistledown from pathsides dead 
Gleaned by a girl in autumns of her youth, 

Which one new ycar*niakes soft her marriage-bed. 


SONNET LXIX. 

AUTUMN IDLENESS. 

Ti!is sunlight shames November where he grieves 
In dead red leaves, and willtnot let him shun 
The day,* though* bou^h with bough be^er-run. 
But with a blessing every glade receives 
High salutation ; while from hillock-eaves 
^Th% deer gaze calling^ dappled w^ite and dun,^ 

As if, being foresters of ol^ the sun 
Had marked them with the shade of forest-leaves. 

Here dawn tp-day unveiled her magic glass ; 

Here noon now gives the thirst and takes the dew ; 
Till eve bring rest when other good things pass. 

Arfd here the'^lost hours the lost hours renew 
While I still lead my shado^ o’er th*e grass, 

• Nor know, for l9nging,^that which I should do. 
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SONNET LXX. 

THE HILL SUMMIT. 

This feast-day of the sun, h^s altar there 

In the broad west has blazed for vesper-song ; 

And I have loitered in the vale too long 
And gaze now a belated worshiper. 

Yet may 1 no( forget that I was Vnre, 

So journeying, of his face at intervals 
Transfigured where th,c fringed horizon falls, — 

A fiery bush with coruscating hair^'* 

And now that I have climbed and won this height, 

I must tread downward through the sloping shade 
And travel the bewildered tracks till night. 

Yet for this hour I still may here be stayed 
And see the gold air and the silver fade 
And the last bird fly into the last light 

SONNETS LXXI, LXXir, LXXIII. 

THE CHOICE. 


I. 

Eat thou and drink ; to-inorrov; thou shalt die. 

'ourely the earth, thsLc's vyise being very old. 

Needs not our help. Then* lod^e me, love, and hold 
Thy sultry hair up from my face ; that I 
MaJ pour for thee this goldeij wine, brim-high. 

Till round the glass thy fingers glow like gold*. 

We^ll drown all hour^ : thy song, while hours are toll’d, 
Shall leap, as fountains veil the changing sky. 

Now kiss, and think th&t there are really those, 

My own high -bosomed beauty, who increase 

Vain gold, vain lore, and yet might choose 6ur way 1 
Through many 'years they toil ; tiien on a day 
They die not,-^for thdlr life was death, — but cease ; 
And round their narrow lips the mould falls close. 
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II. 

Watch tjiou and fear ; to-morrow thou shalt die. 

Or art thou sure thou shalt have time for death ? 

Is not the day which God’s word promiseth 
To come man knows not when ? In yonder sky^ 

Now while we sp^al^ the sun speeds forth : can I 
Or thou assure him of his goal ? Godfe breath 
Even at this moment haply quickeneth 
Th^ air to a flame; till spirits; always nigh 
Though screened an8 hid, shall walk the daylight here. 

Ana dost thou prate of all that man shall do ? 

• Canst thou, who hast but plagues, presume to be 
Glad in his gladness that comes after thee ? 

Will his strength slay thy worm in Hell ? Go to * 
Cover thy countenance, and watch, and fear. 


III. 

Thjnk thou and act ; to-morrow thou shalt die. 
Outstretched in the sun’s wajmlh upon the shore. 
Thou say’«t : Mail’s measured path is ^ gone o^r : 
Up all his years, steeply, with strain and sigh,* 

Man clomb until he touched the truth ; and I, 

Evqp I, am he whom i* was destined for.” 

4iow should this be ? Art tjiou th^n so much ^nore 
Than they who sowed, that thou shouldst reap thereby? 


Nay, come up* hither. From this wave- washed mound 
Unto the furthest flood-brim look with me ; 

Then reach on with thy thought tMl it be drown’d. 

Miles and miles distant tho^igh the 4ast line be, 

And though thy soul sail leagues and leagues beyond, — 
* Still, leagues beyond, th«se leagues, there is more sea. 
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SONNETS LXXIV, LXXV, LXXVI. 

OLD AND NEW ART. 

f 

I, ST. LUKE THE PAINTER. 

Givlj honour unto Luke Evangelist ; 

For he it was (the aged legen^ls'say) 

Who fir^c taught Art to ‘fold her hands and pra^. 
Scarcely at once she dared to rend the mist 
Of devious symbols : but soon having wist 

How sky-breadth and field-silence and this <^ay 
Are symbols also in some deeper way, 

She looked through these to God and was God's priesl 

And if, past noon, her toil began to irk. 

And she sought talismans, and turned in vain 
To soulless self-reflections of man's skill, — 

Yet now, in this the twilight, she might still 
Kneel in the latter grass to pray again, 

Ere the night cometh and she may nof work. 


II. NOT AS THESE. 

I AM not as these are," the poet saith 
In yojith’s pride, ^nd the painter, among men 
At bay, where never peflcil**comes nor pen, 

And s*iiut about w’ith his own frozen breath. 

To others, for whom only ifhyme wins faith 
As poets, — only paint as painters, — then 
He turns in the cofd silence ; and again 

Shrinking, I am not as these are," he saith. 

« 

And say that this is so, what follows K ? 

For were thine eyes set backwards in thine».hcad. 
Such words were well ; but thqy see on, and far. 
Unto the lights of the great Past, new-lit 

Fair for the Future's track, look thou instead, — 
Say thou instead, ** not as t/jcse are." 
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III. THE HUSBANDMEN. 

IfHOUGH God, as one that is an householder. 

Called these to labour in His vineyard first, 

Before the husk of darkness was well burst 
Bidding them grope their way out and bestir, , 

(Who, question^ of their wages, answered, Sir, 

• Unto each man & penpy*\*) though worst 
Burthen of heat was theirs and the dry thirst : 
Though God has since found*none such as these were* 
To do their work Ifke them : — Because of this 
S?and not ye idle in the market-place. 

Which of ye knoweth he is not that last 
Who may be first by faith and will ? — yea, his 
The hand which after the appointed days 

And hours shall give a Future to their Past ? 


SONNET LXXVII. 

SOUL’S BEAUTY. 

IJ NDER tlie arch of Life, where love and death, 

Terror and mystery, guard^er shrine, I saw 
Beauty enthroned; and*though her ga»c- struck awe, 
I drew it in as simply as my breath. • 

Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath, 

Tlje sky and sea benil on thee, — which can draw, 

• By sea or sky or woman, tp one few. 

The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath. 

• 

This is that •Lady Beauty, in whose praise 

Tl^ voice and hand shake still,' -long known to thee 
By flying feair and fluttering hem, — the beat 
Following her daily of ^y heari and feet, 

How passionately and irretrievably, 

•In what fond flight, l]p'v\^many ways^and days! 
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SONNET LXXVXIl. 

BODTS BEAUTY. 

Of Adam's first wife, Lifith, it is told 
• (The witch he loved before the gift of Eve,) 

That, ere the snake’s, her sweet tongue could deceive. 
And her enchanted hair was the fitst gold. 

And still she sits, young \^hile the earth is old. 

And, subtly of herself contemplative. 

Draws men to watch the bright web she can weave, 
Till heart and body and life are in its hold, ‘i 

The rose and poppy are her flowers ; for where 
Is he not found, O Lilith, whom shed scent 
And soft-shed kisses and soft sleep shall snare ? 

Lo I as that youth’s eyes bum^ at thine, so went 
Thy spell through him, and left his straight neck bent 
And round his heart one strangling golden hair 


SONNET LXXIX. 

THE MONOCHORD. 

,Is it this sky’s vast v^ult or ocean’s sound 
That "Life’s self and‘drf)wy my life firom me. 

And by instinct ineffable decree 
Ifolds my breath quailing on the bitter bound ? 

Nav, is it Life or Death, this thundcr-crown’d, 
that ’mid the tide of all emergency 
Now notes my separate wave, and to what sea 
Its difficult eddies labour in the ground ? 

Oh 1 what is this that knows the road I came. 

The flame turned cloud, the cloud returned iC flame. 
The lifted shift& steeps and all (he way ? — 

That draws robnd me lit last this wind- warm space. 
And in regenerate rapture turns my face 
Upon the devious covcfts of dismay ? 
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SONNET UCXX. 

FROM DAWN TO NOON. 

As the child knows not fr his mother’s face 
Be fair ; nor of his elders yet can deem • 
What each most is ; but as of hill or streanf 
At dawn, all glfmmering life surrounds his place : 
^^Vho yet, tow'rd noon bf his half-weai^ race, 

, Pausing awhile beneath the high sun-beam 
And gazing ste'jdily back* — as through a dream, 
In things long past new features now can trace : — 

Even so. the thought that is*at length fullgrown 
Turns back to note the sun-smit paths, all grey 
And marvellous once, where first it walked alone ; 
And haply doubts, amid the unblenching day. 
Which most or leagt impelled its onward way,— 
Those unknown things or these things overknown. 


SONNET LXXXI. 

MEMORIAL THRESHOLDS. 

• 

What place so strange, — th<jugh unrevealed snow 
With imimagii^^le fires arise 
At the earth’s end,— what passion of surprise 

Like frost-bound fire-girt scenes of long ago ? 

Lo 1 this is none but Itthis hour; and lo I 
This is the very place wlych to'^ine eyes 
Those mortal hours in vain immortalize, 

*’Mid hurrying crowds, with what alone I know. 

• 

City, of thihe a single simple door, 

By some new Power reduplicate, must be 
Even yet my life-porch in etiftrnity. 

Even with one presence fiUed, as once of yore ; 

Or mocking winds whirl round a chaff-strown floor 
Thee and thy yeajrs »nd these mji words and me. 
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SONNET LXXXII. 

HOARDED JOY. 

I SAID : ** Nay, pluck not/*-let the first fruit be*. 
•Even as thou sayest, it is sweet and red, 

B%it let it ripen still. The tree’s bent head 
Sees in the stream its own fecundity 
And bides the day of fulness. I^hall not we 
At the sun’s hour that day possess the shade, 

And claim our fruit before its^ripeness fade, 

And eat it from the branch and praise the tree " 

I say : ** Alas ! our fruit hath wooed the sun 

Too long, — 'tis fallen and floats adown the stream. 
Lo, the last clusters ! Pluck them every one, 

And let us sup with summer ; ere the gleam 
Of autumn set the year’s pent sorrow free, 

And the woods wail like echoes from the sea.*^ 


SONNET LXXXIII. 

BARREN SPRING. . 

Once more the Changed year’s turning wheel returns : 

\ And girl sails "halanced in^the wicd, 

And now before and noW aghin behind 
Stoops as it swoops, with check that laughs and burns,- 
S6 Spring comes merry to^v^ards me here, but earns 
Nv 3 answ^ering smile from me, whose life is Iwdn’d 
With the dead boughs that winter still must bind, 
And whom to-dayr the Spring jno more concerns. 

Behold, this crocus is a withering flame ; 

This snowdrop, snow; this apple-blossom’s. part 
To breed the fri^it that breeds th a. serpent’s art. 

Nay, for these Spring-Qpwers, turn thy face from them, 
Nor stay till on the year’s last lily-stem 

The white ^up shrivels r^upd the golden heart. 
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SONNET LXXXIV. 

FAREWELL TO THE GLEN. 

Sweet stream-fed glen, why say farewell ” to thee 
Who far’st so well and find’st for ever smooth * 
The brow of Time where man may read no ruth ? 
Nay, do thou rather ^ay farewell to me, 

*Wtio now Ikre forth in bitterer fantasy * 

Than erst was mine where other shade might soothe 
By other streams, what white in fragrant youth 
The b^iss of being saS made melancholy. 

•And yet, farewell I For bettec shalt thou fare 
When children bathe sweet faces in thy flow 
And happy lovers blend sweet shadows there 
In hours to come, than when an hour ago 
Thine echoes had but one man’s sighs to bear 

And thy trees whispered wliat he feared to know. 


SONNET LXXXV. 

VAIN VIRTUES. 

Wff AT is the sorriest thing that enters Hell ? 

None of tl\p sins, — but this ai!d that (aijjj^ed 
Which a soul's sin ;ft length could supers«ide«i 
These yet are virgins, whom death's timely knell 
Might once have sainted ;^whom the fiends compel* 
yogdther now, in snake-bound shuddering sheswes 
Of anguish, while the pit's pollution leaves 
Tlfeir refuse maidenhapd abominable. 

• 

Night sucks thfcm down, the tribute of the pit, 

Whq^e names, half entered in the book of Life, 
Were God's desire at noon. And as their hair 
And eyes sink last, the Tortu^r deigns no whit 
T 6 gaze, but, yearning, waits his destined wife. 

The Sin still bl#th^ 01% earth that spnt them there 
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SONNET LXXXVI. 

LOST DAYS. 

The lost days of my iilfe until to-day> 

What were they, could I see them on the street 
*Lie as they fell? Would they be ears of wheat 
Sown once for food but trodden Into clay ? 

Or goldefl coins squandered and still to pay ? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 

Or such spilt water as in d;*eams must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway? 

I do not see them here ; but after death 
God knows I know the faces I shall see, 

Each one a murdered self, with low last breath. ' 

“ I am thyself, — what hast thou done to me ? *'* 

** And I — and I — thyself,” (lo ! each one saith,) 
And thou thyself to all eternity 1 ” 


SONNET LXXXVn. 

DEATH’S SONGSTERS. 

When first that hofse, within whose populous womb 
The kl? th was death; o’er^jicdowed-Troy with fate, 
Her elders, dubious ortts Grecian freight, 

^prought Helen there to sing the songs of home ; 

She whispered, Friendr, I am alone ; come, come ! ” 

** Then, croilched \yithin, Ulysses waxed afraid^ 

And on his comrades’ quivering mouths he laid 
His hands, and held them till the voice was dumb. 

The same ivas he who, lashed to his own mast, 

There where the sea-flowers screen the chamel-caves. 
Beside the siren’ti’ singing island pass’d, 

Till sweetness fail-^d along the inveterate waves. 

Say, soul, — are songs of Death no heaven to thee. 

Nor shames her lip the ehcek df Victory ? 
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SONNET LXXXVIII. 

HERO’S LAMP.I 

THifr lanjp thou filFst in Eros’ name to-night, 

O Hero, shall the Sestianiaugurs take 
To-moiTow, and for drowned Leander’s sake 
To Anteros its fireless lip shall plight. 

^ye, waft the unspoken vow : yet dawn’s first light 

* On ebbing storm and lif« twice ebb’d must break ; 

^ While ’neath no sunrise, by the Avernian Lake, 

Lo where Love walk^ Death’s "pallid neophyte. 

That lamp within Anteros* shadowy shrine 
Shall stand unlit (for so the gods decree) 

Till some one man the happ^ issue see 
*Of ^ life’s love, and bid its flame to shine : 

Which still may rest unfir’d ; for, theirs or thine, 

O brother, what brought love to them or thee ? 

• 

SONNET LXXXIX. 

THE TREES OF THE GARDEN. 

• 

Ye who have passed Death’s haggard hills ; andlye 
Whom trees that knew your sires shall cease to know 
And still ^tand silent : — is it all a show, — 

A \?isp that laughs upon the wall ? — decree 
Of some inexorable supremty:y * 

Which ever, as man*stAins his blind surmise 
F rom depth to ominous depth, looks past his* eyes. 
Sphinx-faced with unabas^j^d augury ? 

Nay, rather question the Earth’§ self. • Invoke 
The storm-felled forest-trees moss-grown to-day 
^hose roots are hillocks where the children play ; 
Or ask the silvpr sapling ’neath '^hat yoke [wage 
Those stars, his spray-crown’s clustermg gems, shall 

* Theif journey still when his boughs shrink with age. 

* After the deaths of Leander and of Hero, thf: signal4amp was 
dedicated to Anteros, with the edict mat no man should light it 
unleae his love had proved /ortunate. 
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SONNET XC. 

"RETRO ME, SATHANA!' 

Get thee behind me. Even as, heavy-curled, 
Stooping against the wind, a charioteer 
' Js snatched from out his chariot ^by the hair, 

So shall Time be ; and as the void car, hurled 
Abroad b;y reinless steeds, even So the world : 
Yea, even as chariot-dust upon the air. 

It shall be sought ^nd not found anywherCi 
Get thee behind me, Satan. f)ft unfurled. 

Thy perilous wings can beat and break like tath 
Much mightiness of men to win thee praise. 
Leave these weak feet to tread in narrow ways. 
Thou still, upon the broad vine-sheltered path, 
Mayst wait the turning of the phials of wrath 
For certain years, for certain months and days. 


SONNET xci. 

LOST ON BOTH SIDES. 

As when two men have loved a woman well, 

Each hating each., through Love’s and Death’s deceit 
Since«jrot for eitner this staijk marriage-sheet 
And* the long pauses of th*is wedding-bell ; 

Yet o’er her grave the night and day dispel 
At last their feud forlocn, with cold and heat ; 

' Nor other than d^ar friends to death may flee^t 
The two lives left that most of her can tell : — 

So separate hopes,* whieh in a soul had wooed 
The one*'same Peace, strove with each other long, 
And Peace before their faces perished feince J 
So through that ‘'soul, in restless Ifrotherhood, 

They roarft together now, and wind among 
Its bye-streets, knocking at the dusty inns. 
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SONNETS XCII, XCIII. 

THE SUN*S SHAME. 


Beholding youth.and hope in mockery caught 
From life ; and mocking pulses that remain 
When the soul’s ^de^th of bodily death is fain ; 
TjpiTour unknown, and honour known unsought; 

And j)enury’s sedulous self- torturing thought 

On gold, whose master therewith buys his bane , 
Andjonged-for woman longing all in vain 
For lonely man with love’s desire distraught ; 

!!Vnd wealth, and strength, and p6 wer, and pleasantn 2 ss, 
Given unto bodies of whose souls men say, 

None poor and weak, slavish and foul, as they : — • 
Beholding these things, I behold no less 
The blushing morn and brushing eve confess 
The shame that loads the intolerable day. 


zi. 

As jome true chief of men, bowed down with stress 
Of life’s disastrous eld, on bloj^soming youth 
' May gaze, and musn^ur^wKh self-pity affci ruth, — 
''Might I thy fruitless treasure but possess, • 

Such blessing of mine all coming years should bless 
Then^sends one sigh foi^h to the unknown goal, 
i%id bitterly feels breathe ag^nst hffe soul 
Th^ hour swift-winged of nearer nothingness : — 

Even so the Wprld’s grey Soul to the gr^en World 
Perchance one hour must cry : " Woe’s me, for whom 
Inveteracy of ill portends the do<m, — 

Whose heart’s old* fire in shadow of shame is furl’d : 
While thou even as of yore artfjoumeying, 

Ali soulless now, yet^merr^ with the Spring ! ** 
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SONNET XCIV. 

MICHELANGELO’S KISS. 

Great Michelangelo, with age grown bleak 
And uttermost la^ufs, having once o’ersaid 
' All grievous memories on his long life shed, 

Tfiis worst regret to one true heart could speak : — 
That when, with sorrowing love hnd reverence pie^jk, 
He stooped o’er sWeet ’Colon na’s dying bed, 

His Muse and dominant Lady, spiat-wed, — i 
Her hand he kissed, but not hy^r brow or cheek, 

O Buonarruoti,— good at Art’s fire-wheels 
To urge her chariot ! — even thus the Soul, 

Touching at length some sorely-chastened goal, 
Earns oftenest but a little : her appeals 
Were deep and mute, — lowly her claim. Let be : 
What holds for her Death's garner ? And for thee ? 


SONNET xcv. 

THE VASE OF LIFE* 

« 

Around the vase of Life at your slow pace , 

He has not crept, but turned it with his hands, 

' And a^fe'its sides already ujjderstancfe. 

There, girt, one breathes alert for some great race ; 
^hosc road runs far by sands and fruitful space ; 

Who laughs, yet throu^ the jolly throng Ijas pass’d ; 
* Who weepli, nor /stays for weeping ; who at kst, 

A youth, stands somewhere crowned, with silent face. 

And he haj filled this vase with win/s for blood, 

With blood for tears, with spice for burning vow. 
With watered flowers' for buried love ihost fit ; 
And would have cast it shatteredHp the flood, 

Yet in Fate’s namd’ has kept it whole ; which now 
Stands empty till his ashef fall in it. 



THE* HOUSE OF LIFE. 
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SONNET xcvi. 

LIFE THE BELOVED. 

• 

As thy friend^s face, with shadow of soul o’erspread, 
Soiuewhile unto thy siglft perchance hath been 
Ghastly and strange, yet never so is seen 
In thought, but to all fortunate favour wed ; 

.As^thy love’s death-bound features nevei^dead 
^ To memoir’s glass return, but contravene 
Krail fugitive days, and alw^y keep, I ween. 

Than all new life a livelier lovelihead : — 

• 

So Life herself, thy spirit’s friend and love, 

Even still as Spring’s authentic harbinger 
Glows with fresh hours for hope to glorify ; 
Though pale she lay when in the winter grove 
Her funeral flowers were snow-flakes shed on her 
And the red wings tf frost-fire rent the sky, 

SONNET xcvii. 

A SUPERSCRIPTION. 

Look in my face ; my name is Might-have-been ; 
i am also called No-more, Too-late, Farewell ; 

Unto thine ear I hold the^ de;*d-sea sh^ 

Cast up thy Life’s fcfe*i-f»etted feet between ; 

Unto thine eyes the glass where that is seen 

Which had Life’s form and Love’s, but by my spell 
Is hsw a shaken shadoV intolerably. 

Or ultimate things unuttered life frail screen. 

' • 

Mark me, how still I am I But*should there dart 
•One momerft through thy soul the soft surprise 
Of yiat winged Peace which lulls the breath of 
sighs,— • • 

Then shalt thou see me smile, and tujn apart 
Thy visage to mine ambush at thy heart 
* Sleepless with cokl (^msnemorative pyes. 

IS 
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TUB HOUSE OB'-LIFE. 


SONNET XCVUI. 

HE AND I. 

Whence came his feet ^ito my field, and why ? 

^ How is it that he sees it all so drear? 

’How do I see his seeing, and ho^ hear 
The name his bitter silence knows it by ? 

This was die little fold of separate sky 

Whose pasturing clouds in the soul's atmosphere 
Drew living light from one continual year : ‘ 
How should he find it lifeless'? He, or I ? 

Lo I this new Self now wanders round my field, 
With plaints for every flower, and for each tree 
A moan, the sighing wind's auxiliary: 

And o'er sweet vC^aters of my life, that yield 
Unto his lips no draught but tears unseal'd, 

Even in my place he weeps. Even I, not he. 

SONNETS XCIX, C. 

NEWBORN DEATH. 


To-day Death seems to me an infant child 
Whicl^.|her worn mo|:her Life upon^my knee 
Has set to grow my friend and play with me j 
If haply so my heart might be beguil’d 
To find no terrors in a f;^e so mild, — 

** If haply SQ my weary heart might be 
Unto the newborh milky eyes of thee, 

O Death, before resentment reconcirdL 

How Iong,,0 Deatfi ? And shall thy feet depart 
Still a young child's with mine, or wilt thou stand 
Tullgrown the l^elpful daughter of my heart; 

What time with thee indeed I ^each the strand 
Of the pale wave which knows thee what thou art, 
And drink it in the hollow of thy hand ? 



7Hh^ ffOUSS OF LIFE. 
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11. 

And thou, O Life, the lady of all bliss, 

•With whom, when our first heart beat full and fast 
I wandered till the haunts of men were pass’d. 

And in fair places found all bowers amiss 
Till only woods and waves might hear our kiss/ 

While to the wir^ds all thought of Death we cast : — 
^ •Ah, Life I and must I 4iave from theePat last 
No smile to greet me and no babe but this ? ^ 

Lo ! Love, the child'*once ours; and Song, whose hair 
Blew like a flame and blossomed like a wreath ; 
And Art, whose eyes were worlds by God found fair : 

These o’er the book of Nature mixed their breath 
With neck-twined arms, as oft we watched them there; 
And did these die that thou mightst bear me Death ? 


^ SONNET ci. 

THE ONE HOPE. 

V\^iEN vain desire at last and vain regret 
Go hand in hand to deat{^, add all is X^in, 

What shall assualfetf thpe unforgotten pain 
And teach the unforgetful to forget ? 

Shall Peace be still a sunk stream long unmet,— 

^Or fnay the soul at once in a greeig plain * 
Stoop through the spray of Some sweet life-fountain 
And cull the dew-drenched flowering amulet ? 

• 

Ah I when thfe wan soul in that golden*air 

Between the scriptured petals softly blown ^ , 

Peers breathl^s for the gift of grace unknown,^ 
Ah I let none other alien speJJ soe’er . 

But only the one Hope’s one name be there,— 

• Not less nor morfc, tpt #ven that wc^d alone. 
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IL— MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 


MY SISTER'S SLEEP. 

SifE fell asleep on Christmas Eve 
At length the long-upgranted shade 
Of weary eyelids overweigh'd 

*The pain nought else might yet relieve. 

Our mother, who had leaned all day 
Over the bed from chime to chime, 

Then raised herself for the first time. 

And as she sat her down, did pray. 

•» 

Her little work-table was spread 
With, work to finish. For the glare 
Made by her candle, she had care 

To work some distance from the bed. 

Witliout, there was a cold moon up. 

Of 'yinter radiance^ sheer and thip ; 

The hollow l?alc? it was in 

Was like an icy crystal cup. 

through the small room^ with%ubtle sound 
Of flame, by vents the fireshine drove 
And reddened. In its dim alcove 

The mi|-ror shed a clearness round. 

f had been sitting up some nights, 

And tired mind felt \iJeak and blank ; 
Like a sharp strengtJiening Wine it drank 

The stillness ^nd the broken lights. 



MV SISTER’S SLEEP. 


Twelve struck. That sound, by dwindling years 
J^eard in each hour, crept off ; and then 
The ruffled silence spread again. 

Like water that a pebble stirs, 

* 

Chir mother rose from where she sat : 

Her needles, as she laid theni down. 

Met liglitly, and her silken gown 
Settled : no other noise than that. 

f 

“ Glory unto the Newly Born ! 

So, as said angels/ she did say , 

Because we were in Christmas Day, 

Though it would still be long till morji. 


Just then in the room oveV us 
There was a pushing back of chairs. 
As some who had sat unawares 
So late, now heard the hour, and rose. 


With anxious softly-stepping haste 

Our mother wenf where Margaret lay, 
Fearing^Lhe sounds oV^rhcad-r-shoulfi! they 
Have broken her long watched-for rest! 

« 

She stopped instant, calm, and turned ; 
But suddenly turAed back again ; 

And all her features seemed in pain 
With woe, and heneyes gazed and yearned, 

t ‘ 

For my part, I but hid my face, ^ * 

And held my breath, and spoke no word ; 
There was* none sj^ken ; but I heard 
The silence for a little sgace. 



MY^SJSTjSM'S sleep. 
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Our mother bowed Ifersell and wept : 

And both my arms fell, and I said, 

*'God knows I knew that she was dead/' 
And there, all white, my sister slept. 

Then kneeling, upon Christmas morn 
A little *after twelve o^clock, 

We said, cr^ the first quarter struck, 
Christ’s blessing on the newly born ! " 



TH& BLESSfiD DAA^OZEL. 


THE BLESSED DAMOZEL. 


The blessed damozel leaned out 
From the golcl bar of IJ^eaven ; 

Her eyes were deeper than the depth « 
Of waters stilled at even ; 

She had three Rlies in her hand, 

And the stars in her hair were seven. 

Her robe, ungirt from clasp to hem, 

No wrought flowers did adorn, 

But a white rose of Mary's gift, 

For service meetly worn ; * 

Her hair that lay along her back 
Was yellow like ripe corn. 


Herseemed sht* scarce had been a day 
One of God's chorbtei'^; 

‘The wonder was not yet quite gone 
From that still look of hers; 

Albeit, tfr them she feft, her day 
Had counted? as ten years. 


(To o^e, it is ten years of years. 

. . , Yet now, and in this place, 

Surely she ^eaned o’er me — }\er hair 
Fell all about my face. . . . 

Nothing : the adtumn-fall of leaves. 
The |whole year ^ets^ apace.) 



TMM BI.BSSBJX DAMOZE^ 
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It was the rampart of God's house 
That she was standing on ; 

By God built over the sheer depth 
• l*he which is Space begun ; 

So high, that lookinl^ downward thence 
She saarcc could see the sun. 


It lies in Heaven, across the floo^ 

Of ether, as a bridge. 

Beneath, the lides of day and night 
With flame and darkness ridge 
The void^ as low as wljere this earth 
Spins like a fretful rnidge. 


Around her, lovers, newly met 
'Mid deathless 4ove's acclaims. 
Spoke evermore among themselves 
Their heart-remembered names ; 
And thb souls mounting up to God 
Went by her like thin flames. 


And still she bowed heuself and stooped 
Out of the^^cling charm ; ^ 

Until her bosom must have made 
The bar she leaned on warm, 

•And the lilies lay^s if asleep 
Along her bended arm# 


♦ 

From the fixed place of Heaven Uihe saw 
Time like a pulse shake fierce 
^Through the worlds. H^r gaze still strove 
Within the gulf to pierce 
Its path ; and now sh^spoke as when 
The stars ig their sphezl^ 
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THE BLESSED DAJtOZEL, 

The sun was -gone now ; th^ ctlrled moon 
Was like a little feather 
Fluttering far down the gulf; and now 
She spoke through tltd still weather. 
Her voice was likfo the voice the stars 
Had when they sang together. 


{Ah*swcet! Even'now, in that bird’s songj. 
Strove not her accents there, ^ 

Fain to be hearkened? ^When those bells 
Possessed the mid-day air, « 

Strove not her steps to reach my side 
Down all the echoing stair ?) 


I wish that he were come to me^ 

For he will come,*’ she said. 

Have I not prayed in Heaven ? — on earth. 
Lord, Lord, has he not pray’d ? 

Are not tw^o prayers a perfect ktrength? 

And shall I feel afraid ? 


** When round hi^ head the aureole clings, 
And he is clotheckinrj\thite, 
ril take his hand and go with him 
To the deep wells of light ; 

As unt 9 a stream we will step down, 

And bathe there in God's sight. 


" Wef^two will stand beside th6:t shrine, 
Occult, withheld, untrod. 

Whose lamps are stirred continually 
With prayer sent up to God ; 

And see our old prayers, granted, melt 
Eadfi like a littlr clf ud*. 



THE HLESSED DAMOZ^IZ^ 

We twp^ill lie i* the sliadow of 
That living mystic tree 
Within whos^ -^cret growth the Dove 
* Is sometimes Jelt to be^ " ; 

While every leaf th^ His plumed touch 
Saith Mis Name audibly, " 


" And I myself will teach to him, 

I myself, lying so, , 

The songs I sifig here ; which his voice 
Shall pause in, hushed and slow. 

And find some knowledge at each pause, 
Or some new thing to know.” 


(Alas ! we two, we two, thou say’st ! 

Yea, one wast rtiou with me 
That once of old. But shall God lift 
To endless unity 

The soul whose likeness with thy soul 
Was but its love for thee ?) 


"We two,” she said, "will seek the groves 
Whbre the»l^y#Mary is, • 

Wi timber five handmaidens, whose nanw^s 
Are five sweet symphonies, 

Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 

Margaret and Rosalys^ 


"Circlewise sit they, with boundrtocks 
And foreheads garlanded ; 

Into the file cloth white lik§ flame 
Weaving the golden thread, ^ 

To fashion the birth-rol^bs for them 
Who are jifst ^or|>, being dea<|. 
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THE BLESSED DAdfOZEL. 


** He shall fear, haply, and he dumb : 

Then will I lay my cheek 
To his, and tell about our love. 

Not once abashed or weak : 

And the dear Mcfther will approve 
My pride, and let me speaL 


rterself shall bribg us, hand in hand, 

To Him rou;id whom all souls 
Kneel, the clear-rangec^ unnumbered heads 
Bowed with their aureoles i 
And angels meeting us shall sing 
To their citherns and citoles. 


** There will 1 ask of Christ the Lord 
Thus much for him and me : — 
Only to live as once on earth 
With Love, — only to be, 

As then awhile, for ever now ' 
Together, I and he/^ 


She gazed and listened and then said, 

Bess sad of speef;h mild, — 

“All this is when he comes.” She ceased. 

The light thrilled towards her, fill’d 
With ^pgels in strong level flight. 

Her eyes prayed, and she smil’d. 


(I saiv her smile.) But soon<their path 
Was vague in distant spheres : 

And theit, she cast her arni^ along 
The golden barriers, 

And faid her Vace between her hands, 
Arjd wept. (l,he^rd <her tears.) 
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AT THE SUN-RISE IN 1848. 

C9d saw3, Let there be light ; and there was light. 
Then heard we sounds though the Earth did sing 
And the Earth’s angel cried upon the wing : 

We saw priests fall together and turn white : 

And covered in the^dust from the sun’s sight, 

A king was spied, and ^et another ki»g. 

We said : “ The round world keeps its balancing ; 
On this globe, they and we ate opposite, — 

If it day with us, Vith them Tis night. 

Still, Man, in thy just pride, remember this : — 
Thou hadst not made that thy sons’ sons shall ask 
What the word king may mean in their day’s task, 
But for the light that led : and if light is. 

It is because God said, Let there be light 


AUTUMN SONG. 

Kwov?st thou not at the fall of the leaf 
How the heart feels a languid grief 
• Laid on it for a covering. 

And how sleep seems a goodly thing 
In Autumn at the (pll 6f the le^? 

And how the swift beat of the brain 
Falters because is in vain. 

In Autumn at the fall ol%he leaf 
Knowest thou nof ? and how the chiei 
Of joys seems — not to suffer pain ? 

• % 

Know’st thou not at the fall of the leaf 
How the soul feels like a dried sheaf 
Bound up at length for harvesting, 
And how death teems a homely thing 
In Autumn«at ^he^fall of the l^f? 



n 

THE LADY’S LAMENT. 


Never happy any^more'i 

Aye, turn the saying o'er and o’er. 

It says but what it said before^ 

And heart and life are just as sore. 

The wet leaves blow assjant the floor 
In the rain through the open door. 

No, no more. 

Never happy any more I 

The eyes are weary and give o'er, 

But still the soul weeps as before. 

And always must each one deplore 
Each once, nor bear what others bore ? 

This is now as it was of yore. 

No, no more. 

Never happy any more 1 
Is it not but ^ sorry lore 

That'says, Take strength, the *worst is o'er ” ? 
Shall the stars seem as heretofore ? < 

The day wears on more and more — 

While I was weepwig the day wore. 

^ Np, no more. 

Never happy any more I 
In tl^ cold behind the door ^ 

That was the dial striking four : 

One for jo^ the past hours boi*e. 

Two for hope and will cast o'er. 

One fdr the naiied dark before. 

No, no. 
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LADY'S LAMEATT. 

Never happy any more I 
Put the light out, shut the door, 

Sweep the wet leaves from the floor, 
tlven thus Fate’s hand has swept her floor, 
Even thus Love’s htnd has shut the door 
Through which his warm feet passed of ypre. 
Shall it be opened any more ? 

No, no, no more. 
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THE PORTRAIT. 

This is her picture as she was : 

It seems a thing to wonder oi\, 

As though mine image in the glass 
Should tarry when myfielf am gone. 

I gaze until she seems to stir, — 

Until mine eyes almost aver 
That now, even now, the sweet lips part 
To breathe the words of the sweet heart 
And yet the earth is over her. 


Alas 1 even such the thin-drawn ray 
That makes the prison-depths more rude,— 
The drip of water night and da> 

Giving a tongue to solitude. 

Yet only this, of love’s whole prize, 

Remains ; save what in mournful guise 
Takes counsel with my soul alone, — 

Sa^^ what is secVeJ aijde unknown, 

'Below the earth, above the skies. 

In paintiiig her I shrined her face 
’Mid mystic trees, where light falls in 
Hardly at all ; a covert place 
Whfre you Inight think to find a din 
Of doubtful talk, and a live flame 
Wandering, and many a shape whose name 
Not itseli knoweth, and old* dew, 

And your owk footsteps meeting ybu, 

And all things going as they came. 



PORTRAIT. 




A deep dim wood ; and there she stands 
As in that wood that day : for so 
Was the still movement of her hands 
A.nd such the pure line's gracious flow. 

And passing fair the tjpe must seem. 
Unknown ^he presence and the dream. 

'Tis she : though of herself, alas f 
Less than her shadow on the gr^s 
Or than her image iA the stream. 

That day we met there, I and she 
One with the^other all alone ; 

And we were blithe ; yet memory 

Saddens those hours, as when the moon 
Looks upon daylight. And with her 
I stooped to drink the spring-water, 

Athirst where other wMers sprang : 

And where the ^cho is, she sang, — 
yty soul another echo there. 

But when that hour my soul won strength 
For w^ds whose silence wastes and kills. 
Dull raindrops smote us, and at length 
Thfindered the heat within the hills. 

That eve I spoke those words again 
Beside the pelted window^ane ; ^ 

And there sRc^hc%rkencd what I said, 

W^itli under-glances that surveyed 
The empty pastures^blind witli rain. 

Next day the memories of tliese^ things, 

Like leaves through which a bird has flown^ 
Still vibrated with Love's ■^ann wings ; 

Till I must make them all my d^n 
And paint this picture. So, 'twixt case 
Of talk and ^weet long silenc^. 

She stood among the plants in bloom 
At windows of a sumnfbr toom* 

To feign the sl|ad%w ^ the trees. 1 
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THE P0RTR4!V. 


And as I wrought, while all above 
And all around was fragrant air^ 

In the sick burthen of my love » 

It seemed each sun-thrilled blossoni there 
Beat like a heart among the leaves. 

0 heart that never beats nor heaves, 

In that one darkness lying still, 

W<hat now to the^^ my ‘love’s great will . 

Or the fine web the sunshine weaves ? 

For now doth daylight disavow 
Those days — nought feft to see or hoir. 

Only in solemn whispers now 
At night-time these things reach mine ear ; 
When the leaf- shadows at a breath 
Shrink in the road, and all the heath, 

Forest and water, far and wide, 

In limpid starlightcglorified, 

Lie like the mystery of death, 

Last night at last I could have /slept, 

And yet delayed my sleep till dawn, 

Still wandering. Then it was I w^ept : 

For unawares I came upon 
Those glades jvhere once she walked with' me : 
And i.s I stood there suddenly, 
c All wan wdth traversing the night, 

Upon the desolate verge of light 
Yearned loud the iron-bosomed sea. 

Even so, where Heaven holds breath and hears 
The beating heart of Love’s own breast,- - 
Where round the secret of all spheres 
Alf angels lay their wings trf rest, — 

How shall my soul stand rapt and awfd, 

When, by Che new birth borne abroad 
Throughout the music of the suns, 

It enters in ner soul at once 
And l^nows the siLncC there for Godl 
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Here with her face doth memory sit 
McaawJhile, and wait the day’s decline, 
Till^othcr eyes shall look from it, 

Eyes of the spirit’s I^alestine, 

Even than the old gaze Tenderer : 

While hopcS and aims long lost with her 
Stand round her image side by side, 

* Like tombs of *pilgri{ns that have died 
About the Holy Sepulchre. 



Mother of the Fair Delight, 

Thou handmaid perfect in God’s sight, 

Now sitting fourth beside the Three, 

Thyself a woman-Trinity,— 

Being a daughter bom to God, 

Mother of Christ from stall to rood, 

And wife unto the Holy Ghost : — 

Oh when our need is uttermost, 

Think that to such as death may strike 
Thou once wert sister sisterlike I 
Thou headstone of humanity, 

Groundstone of the great Mystery, 

Fashioned like us, yet more than we I 

Mind'st thou not (when June’s 'heavy breath 
Warmed the long days in Nazareth,) 

Tha^ eve thou djdst go forth to give 
Thy flowers some Jri::k that they might live 
One faint night more amid the sands ? 

Far off the trees were as pale wands 
Againft the fervid* sky : the sea 
Sighed further off eternally 
As human sorrow sighs in sleep. 

Then suddeaily the awe grew deep, 

As (if a day to which all dayS' 

Were footsteps in God’s secret ways : 

Until a folding sense, like prayer, 

Whiqh is, as God is, everywhere, 

Gathered about thee; an(l a voice 
Spake to thee wi^ott any noise, 
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Being of the silence : — ** Hail/* it said, 

“ Thou that art highly favoured ; 

TheJ-ord is with thee here and now; 
Blessed among ail wom|n thou.*' 

Ah 1 knew'st thou of the end, when first 
That Babe was oh thy .bosom nurs’d 'i — 

Or when He tottered round thy knee 
Did thy great sorrow dawn on thee ? — 
And through Hisiboyhood, year by year 
Eafing with Him the Passover, 

Didst thou discern confusedly 
That holier sacrament, when He, 

The bitter cup about to quaff, 

Should break the bread and eat thereof? — 
Or came not yet the k:nowledge, even 
Till on some day forecast in Heaven 
His feet passed through thy door to press 
Upon His fJ^thePs business? — 

Or still was God’s high secret kept ? 


• Nay, but I think the whiter crept 
Like growjth through childhood. W«rk and play, 
Things common fo*th3 course of day, . 
Awed thee with meanings unfulfiU’d ; 

And all through girlhood, something still’d 
Thjf senses like the birth of light, ^ 

When thou hast trimmed thy lamp at night 
Or washed thy garments in the stream ; 

To whose white bed had coifie the dfeam 
That He was thine and thou wast His 
Whp feeds among the field-lilies, 

O solemn shallow of the end • 

In that wise spirit long coniain’d I • 

O awful end I anji those unsaid , 

• Long years when It^wa% Finished ! 
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Mind'st thou not (when the twilight gone 
Left darkness in the house of John,) 

Between the naked window-bars 
That spacious vigil of the stars ? — 

For thou, a watcher even as they, 

Wouldst rise from where throughout the day 
Thou wroughtest raiment for His poor ; 

And, finding the fixed germs' endure 
Of day and night which never brought 
Sounds of His coming chariot, 

Wouldst lift through cloud-t/aste unexplor'd 
Those eyes which said, " How long, O Lord ? ” 
Then that disciple whom He loved, 

Well heeding, haply would be moved 
To ask thy blessing in His name ; 

^nd that one thought in both, the same 
Though silent, then woi^ld clasp ye round 
To weep together, — tears long bound, 

Sick tears of patience, dumb and slow. 

Yet, ** Surely I come quickly,” — 

He said, from life and death gone home. 

Amen : even so. Lord Jesus, come I 

a 

But oh I what Isuman tongue can speak 
That day when Michaebcanir * to break 
Ffom the tir'd spirit, like a veil, 

Its covenant with Gabriel 
Endured at^length untd the end ? 

What human thought can apprehend 
That mystery of motherhood 
When thy Beloved at length renew'd 
The sweft communion severdd, — 

His left hand underneath thine head 
And His rightihand embracing Jhee ? — 

Lo ! He W2LS thine^ and this is He I 

• A Church legend of Cie iSles^ed Virgin’s death. 
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Soul, is it Faith, or Love, or Hope, 
That lets me see her standing up 
Where the light of the Throne is bright? 
Unto the left, unto the right, 

The cherubim, succiAtet, conjoint, 

Float invward to a golden point, 

And from between the seraphim 
The glory issftes for a hymn. ^ 

O Mary Mother, be not loth 
To listen, — thou whom. the stars clothe, 
Who sc6st an<i mayst not be seen 1 
•Hear us at last, O Mary Queen ! 

Into our shadow bend thy face. 

Bowing thee from the secret place, 

O Mary Virgin, full of grace I 
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THE CARD-DEALER. 

CoULD^you not drink^'hor gaze like wine ? 

Yet though its splendour swoon 
Into the silence languidly 
As a tune into a tune, 

Those eyes unravel the coiled night 
And know the 'stars at noon. 


The gold that’s heaped beside her hand, 

In truth rich prize it were ; 

And rich the dreams that wreathe her brows 
With magic stillness there ; 

And he were rich who should unwind 
That woven golden hair. 


Around her, wh^ere she sits, the dance 
Now breathes its ea^er*heat ; 

And not more lightly or more true 
Fall there the dancers’ feet 
Than fall Her cards on" the bright board 
As ’twere a heart that beat. 


Her fingers let them softly through, 
Smooth polished silent things ; 

And each on^ as it falls reflects 
In swift light-sfiadowings, 

Blood-red and purple, green and blue, 
The great eyes of her Vings. 



THE CARD-DEALER, 
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Whom plays she with ? With thee, who loVst 
Those gems upon her hand ; 

•Witlj me, who search her secret brows ; 

With all men, bless'd or banned* 

We play together, she alld we, 

Within a tain strange land : 

*k land without any order, — 

Day even as night, (one saith,) — 

Where who lieth down arfeeth not 
Nor the sleepei* awakeneth ; 

A land of darkness as darkness itself 
And of the shadow of death. 

What be her cards, you ask ? Even these : — 
The heart, that doth but crave 

More, having fed ; the diamond. 

Skilled to make base seem brave ; 

The club, for smiting in the dark ; 

The spade, to dig a grave. 

And dd you ask what game she plays ? 

With me 'tis lost or won ; 

With thee it is playing,stilt ; with him 
It is not well ; 

But ’tis a game she plays with all 
Beneath the sway o' the sun, 

• • 

Thou seest the card that falls, — she knows 
The card that followeth : 

Her game;,in thy tongue is tailed yfe, 

As ebbs thy daily breath : 

When she shall speak, thou'lt learn her tongue 
And kno^d she calls it Death. 
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WORLD'S WORTH. 

Tis of the Father Hilary. 

He strove, but coul'd not pray ; so took 
The steep-coiled stair, w^here his feet shook 
A sad blind echo. Ever up 
He toiled. Twas a sick sway of air 
That autumn noon within the stair, 

As dizzy as a turning cup. 

His brain benumbed him, void and thin j 
He shut his eyes and felt it spin ; 

The obscure deafness hemmed him in. 

He said : O world, what world for me ? 


He leaned unto the balcon> 

Wliere the chime keeps the night and day ; 
<It hurt his brain, he coujd not pray. 

He^iad his face upon the stone : 

Deep ’twixt the narrow shafts, his eye 
Passed all the roofs to the stark sky, 

Swept with rio wing) with wind alone. 

Close to his feet the sky did shake 
With wind in pools that the rains make : 
The ripple set Lis eyes to ache. 

He said ; O world, world for me ?" 
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He stood within the mystery 

Girding God's blessed Eucharist : 

The organ and the chaunt had ceas’d. 

The last words paused against his ear 
Said from the alt^ : drawn round him 
The gathering rest was dumb and dim. 

And now the sacring-bell rang clear 

And ceased ; and all was awe, — the breath 
Of God in man tliat warrantetlf 
The inmost utmost things of faith. 

He said : ** O fiod, my world in Thee ! ” 
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ON REFUSAL OF AID BETWEEN 
NATIONS. 

Not that the earth is changing, O my God 1 
Nor that the seasons tottdr in their walk,— 

Not that the virulent ill of act and talk 
Seethes ever as a winepress ever trod, — 

Not therefore are we certain ^at the rod 
Weighs in thine hand to smite thy world; though now 
• Beneath thine hand so many nations bow, 

So many kings : — not therefore, O my God I — 

But because Man is parcelled out in men 
To-day ; because, for any wrongful blow 
No man not stricken asks, I would be told 
Why thou dost thus ; ** but his heart w^hispers then. 
He is he, I am I.’* By this we know 
That our earth falls asunder, being old. 


ON THE VITA NUOVA OF DANTE. 

As he that loves oft looks on the dear form 
And guesses how it grhw to womanhood, 

And gladly would have watched the beauties bud 
And the diild fire of precious life wax warm : 

So I, k>ng bound within the threefold charm 
* Of Dante's love sublimed to^eavenly mood. 

Had marvelled, touching his Beatitude, 

How grew such presence from man's shameful swarnT. 

At length within^^this book I found pourtrayed 
Newborn that Paradisal Love of his, 

And simple like a chi)d ; with whose clear aid 
I understood. To such a child as this, 

Christ, charging well His chosen ones, forbade 
Offence ; ^Hor lo I of such my Ungdom is." 
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SONG AND MUSIC. 

• 

O LEAVE your hand where it lies cool 
Upon tke eyes whose lids are hot ; 

Its rosy shade is bountiful 

Of silence, and assuages thought. 

O lay your lips against your hand 

And let me feel your breath through it. 
While through the sense your song shall fit 
The sou^ to understand. 

The music lives upon my brain 

Between your hands within mine eyes ; 

It stirs your lifted throat like pain, 

• An aching pulse of melodies. 

Lean nearer, let the music pause ; 

The soul may be|ter understand 
\>)ur muejf, ^^dowed in ymur hand 
Now while the song withdraws. 
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THE SEA-LIMITS. 

Consider the sea*s listless chime : 

Time’s self it is, maOe audible, — 

The murmur of the earth's own shell 
Secret continuance sublime 
Is the sea's end ; our sight may pass 
No furlong further. Since time was, 

This sound hath told the lapse of time. 

No quiet, which is death's, — it hath 
The mournfulness of ancient life, 

Enduring always at dull strife. 

As the world’s heart of rest and wrath, 

Its painful pulse is in the sands. 

Last utterly, the whole sky stand.^, 

Grey and not known, along its patli* 

Listen alone beside the sea. 

Listen alone ani?r»g the woods ; 

Those Voices of twin solitudes 
Shall have one sound alike to thee : 

Hark where the murmurs of thronged men 
^ Surge an^ sink back knd surge again,— 
Still the one voice of wave and tree. 

Gather a shell from the strown beach 
And listen at its lips : they sigh' 

The same desire and mystery, 

The echo of thi? W'hole sea’s speech. 

And all mankind is thus at heart 
Not anything buif what thou art ; 

And Earih; Sea, Man, rre all in each. 
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LONDON TO FOLKESTONE. 

• • 

A CONSTANT keeping-past of shaken trees^ 

And a bewildered glitter lof loose road ; 

E^nks of bright |;rowth, with single blades atop 
Against white sky : and wires — a constant chain-— 
That seem to draw the clouds along with them 
(Things which one stoops against the light to see 
Through the low window ; shaking by at rest, 

Or fierce like water as the swiftness grows) ; 

And, seen through fences or a bridge far off, 

Trees that in moving keep their intervals 
Still one 'twixt bar and bar ; and then at times 
Long reaches of green level, where one cow, 
Feeding among her fellows that feed on, 

Lifts jjer slow neck, and gazes for the sound. 

Fields mown in ridges ; and close garden-crops 
Of the earth^s increase; aTid a corj^tant sky 
Still witTi clear*t^e# that let you see the wind ; 
And snatches of the engine-smoke, by fits* 

Tossed to the wind |gainst the landscape, where 
RX)oks stooping heave their wings upon the«day. 

Brick walls we pass between, passed so at once 
That for the suddenness I ^annot know 
Or what,^r where begun, or whefe at end. 
Sometimes a station in grey quiet ; whence, 

A'Vith a sho^t gathered champing of pent sound, 

We are let out upon the air again. 

Pauses of water soon, at^lntervalS, 

That has the i^yfin it ; — the refl^iea 
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O’ the trees move towards the bank as we go by, 
Leaving the water’s surface plain. I now 
Lie back and close my eyes a space ; for they 
Smart from the open forwardness of thought 
Fronting the wind. 

. ♦ * '♦ # ♦ 

*■ 

I did not scribble more, 

Be certain, after this ; but yawned, and read, 

And nearly dozed a little, I believe ; 

Till, stretching up against the carriage-back, 

I was roused altogether, and looked out 
To where the pale sea brooded murmuring. 


II. 

BOULOGNE TO AMIENS AND PARIS. 

Strong extreme speed, that the brain hurries with, 
Further than trees, and hedges, and green grass 
Whitened by distance, — further than small pools 
Held among fields and gardens, further than 
Haystacks, and wind-mil I-sails, and roofs and herds, — 
The sea’s last margin ceases at the sun. 

The sea has left us, but the sun remains. 
Sometimes the county spreads aloof in tracts 
Smooth from'the harvest*; ^on^q/imes sky and land 
Are shut from the square space the window leaves 
a dense crowd of trees, stem behind stem 
Passing across each other i.s we pass : 

Sometimes tall'poplar-wands stand white, their heads 
Outmeasuring the distant hills. Sometimes 
The ground has a deep greenness ; sometimes brown 
In stubble; and sometimes no ground at all, 

For the close strength of crops that stand unreaped. 
The water-plots are sometimes all the sun’s, 
Sometimes quite green through shadows filling them, 
Or islanded with grov^ths of reeds, — or else 
Masked in gr^ dust like {vide face o* the field?^ 
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And still the swiftness lasts ; tliat to oUr speed 
The trees seem shaken like a press of spears. 

There is some count of us : — folks travelling capped^ 
Priesthood, and lank hard-ieatured soldiery, 

Females (no women), blouses, Hunt, and L 

We are relayed at Amiens. The steam 
Snorts, chafes, and bridles, like three hundred horse. 
And flings its dusky^ane upon the air. 

Our Company is thinned, and lamps alight. 

But still there are the folks ia travelling-caps. 

No priesthood now, but always soldiery. 

And babies to make up for show in noise ; 

Females (no women), blouses. Hunt, and L 

• 

Our windows at one side are shut for warmth ; 
Upon the other side, a leaden sky. 

Hung in blanlf glare, makes all the country dim. 
Which too seems bald and meagre, — be it truth, 

Oi; of the waxing darkness. Here and there 
Tl^e shade takes light, where in thin patches stand 
The unstirred dregs of water. 


in. 

THE PARIS RAILWAY-STATION. 

In France, (to baffle thieves and murderers) 
A journey tak^s two days of passport work 
At least. The plants sometimes a tedious one. 
But be^rs its frnit Because, the ather day, 

In passing by the Morgue, we saw a 
(The thing is common, and w® never |hould 
Have known of it, <?nly w% passed that way) 


17 
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Wko had been stabbed and tumbled in the Seine, 
Where he had stayed some days. The face was black, 
And, like a negro’s, swollen ; all the flesh 
Had furred, and broken into a green mould* 

( 

Now, very likely, he who did the job 
Was standing among those who stood with us, 

To look upan the corpse. , You fancy him — 

Smoking an early pipe, and watching, as 
An artist, the effect of his last work.- 
This always if it had not struck him that 
Twere best to leave while yet the body took 
Its crust of rot beneath the Seine. It may : 

But, if it did not, he can now remain 
Without much fear. Only, if he should want 
To travel, and have not his passport yet, 

(Deep dogs these French police 1) he may be caught 

Therefore you see (lest, being murderers, 

We should not have the sense to go before 
The thing were known, or to stay afterwards) 

There is good reason why — having resol, ved 
To start for Belgium — we were kept three days 
To learn about the passports first, then do 
As we had l&arned. THis^ nqtwithstaiMiing, in 
The fulness of the time 'tis come to pass. 


IV. 

REACHING BRUSSELS. 

There is small change of country ;* but the sun 
Is out, and it seems shame this were not said. 
For upon all the^grass the warmth has caught; 
And betwixt distant whitened poplar-stems 
Makes greener darkifess ; and in dells of trees 
Shows spaces of a verdure tfiat* was hid ; 
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And the sky has its blue floated with \i"hite, 

And crossed with falls of the sun’s glory aslant 
•To lay upon the waters of the world ; 

Andirom the road men stand with shaded eyes ^ 
To look ; and flowers in gardens have grown str9ng ; 
And our own*shadows here within the coach ' 

Are brighter ; and all colour h^s more bloom. 

^ So, after the sore torments of the route; — 
Toothache, and headache, and the ache of wind. 
And huddled slee^f, and smarting wakefulness, 

And night, and day, and hunger sick at food, 

And twenty-fold relays, and packages 
To be unlocked, and passports to be found. 

And heavy well-kept landscape ; — we were glad 
Because we entered Brussels in the sun. 


V, 

ANTWERP TO GHENT. 

We are upon the Scheldt. We know we move 
Because there is a floating aj our eyes 
Whatso they seel^; and t)ecause alldhe things 
Which on our outset were distinct and larger 
Are smaller and much weaker and quite grey, 
And^at last gone from ^s. No motion else. 


• We are upon the road. The thin swift moon 
Runs with the running clouds that are the sky, 
And with the running water runs — ^ whiles 
Weak ’neath the film and heavy growth of reeds'. 
Thfc*country stvims with motion* Time itself 
Is consciously beside us, and perceived. 

Our speed is such the sparlfe our ermine leaves 
• Are burning after tlfe "N^ole train has passed. 
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The darkness ^ a tumult. We tear on, 

The roll behind us and the cry before, 

Constantly, in a lull of intense speed 
And thunder. Any other sound is known 
Jderely by sight. The shrubs, the trees your eye 
Scans for their growth, are far along in haze. 

The sky has lost its clouds, and lies away 
Oppressively at calm : the mobn has failed : 

Our speed has set the wind against us. Now 
Our engine’s heat is fiercer, and flings up 
Great glares alongside. Wind and steam and speed 
And clamour and the night. We are in Ghent. 
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THE STAIRCASE OF NOTRE DAME, PARIS. 

As one who, groping in a narrow stair, 

Hatli a strong sound of bells upon his ears, 

Which, being at a distance off, appears 

Quite close to him because of the pent air : 

So with this France. She stumbles file and square 
Darkling and wifhout ^pace for breaih : each one 
Who hears the thunder says : “ It shall anon 
in among her ranks to scatter her.” 

This^nay be; and if may be that the storm 
Is spent in rain upon the qnscathed seas. 

Or wasteth other countries ere it die : 

Till she, — having climbed always through the swarm 
Of darkness and of hurtling sound, — from these 
Shall step forth on the light in a still sky. 


PLACE J)E LA BASTILLE, PARIS. 

How dear the sky has been above this place ! 

Small tfeasures of this sky that we see here 
Seen weak through prison-bars from year to 3 ^ear ; 
Eyed with a jjainful prayer upon GodJ^ grace 
To save, and tears fiAt Aayed along tlie face * 

Liffed at sunset. Yea, how passing dear. 

Those nights when tljrough the bars a wind left 
•clear 

The heaven, and moonlight soothed the limpid space ! 

So was it, till gne night the seefet kep^ 

Safe in low vault and stealthy corridor 

blown abroad on gospel-tongues of flame. 

O tvays of GoS, mysterious eveftnore 1 
How many on this spot have gursed and we|>t 

That all migh| ^an^ here now* and own Thy 
Name. 



NEAR BRUSSELS^A HALF-WAY PAtiSE. 

The turn of noontide has begun. 

In the weak breeze the sunshine yields. 
There is a bell upon the fields. 

On the long hedgerow's tangled run 
A low white cottage intervenes : 

Against the wall a b*iind man leans^ 

And sways his face to have the sun. 

Our horses' hoofs stir in the road, 

Quiet and sharp. Light hath a song 
Whose silence, being heard, scenris long. 

The point of no^n maketh abode, 

And ^/ill not be at once^gone Hirough. 

, The sky's deep colour ’saddens you. 

And the heat weighs a dreamy load. 
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ANT.VVERP AND BRUGES. 

1 CLIMBED the Stair in Antwerp ch*irch. 
What time the circling thews of sound 
At sunset seem to h^ave it round* 

»Far up, the carillon did search 
The wind, and the birds came^'to perch 
Far under, where the gables wound. 


In Antwerp harbour on the Scheldt 
I stood along, % certain space 
Of night The mist was near my face ; 
Deep on, the flow was heard and felt. 

The carWlon kept pause, and dwelt 
In music through the silent place. 


Jc»hn Memmeling and J^n van Eyck 
Hold state«^ Bruges. In so#e shame 
I scanned the works that keep their oame. 
The carillon, which then did strike 
JMine ears, was hcmrd of theirs alike ; 

It set me closer unto them. • 


I climbed at Bruges all tTie fliglit 
The belfry has of ancient stone. 

For le^ues I saw the eagt wind blown ; 
The earth was grey, the sky was white. 

I stood so near upon tke height 
That my ile^ fait the carillon. 
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ON LEAVING pRUGES. 

The city’s steeple-towers remove away, 

Each singly ; as each vain infatuate Faith 
Leaves God in heaven, and passes. A mere breath 
Each soon appears, so far. Yet that which lay 
The first is now scarce further or more grey 
Than the last is. Now all are wholly gone. 

The sunless sky has not onc<3 had the sun 
Since the first w^eak beginning of the day. 

The air falls back as the wind finishes, 

And the clouds stagnate. On the water’s face 
The current breathes along, but is not !^cirred. 
There is no branch that thrills with any bird. 
Winter is to possess tbe earth a space, 

And havp its will upon the exlrerlie seas. 
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vox ECCI^SIiE, VOX CHRIST!. 

I%aw under the altar the souls of them that were slain for 
the \ford of God, and for the testimony which they held; an 3 
they cried with a loud voice, saying, Hpw long, O Lord, holy 
and trudf dost Thou not* judge and avenge our blood on them 
th 3 ^ dwell on the earth ? — Rev. vi. 9, 10. 

» 

Not 'neath the altar only, — yet, in sooth, 

There more than elsewhere, — is the cry, '' How long ?” 
The right sown there hath still borne fruit in wrong — 
The wrong waxed fourfold. Thence, (in hate of truth) 
O’er weapons blessed for carnage, to fierce youth 
From evil age, the word hath hissed along: — - 
** Ye are the Lord’s ; go forth, destroy, be strong : 
Christ’s Church absolves ye from Christ’s law of ruth.” 

Therefore tHe wine-cup at the altar is 

As Christ's own blood indeed, and as the blood 
Of Christ’s elect, at divers seasons.spilt 
On the altar-stone, tlTaf toyman’s church, for thi§. 

Shall prove a stone of stumbling, — whence it stood ^ 
To be rent up ere the^rue Church be built. 
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THE BURDEI/ OF NINEVEH. 

Is our Museum galleries 

Today I lingered o'er the prize 

Dead Oicece vouchsafes to living ryes,— 

Her Art for ever in fresh wise 
From hour to hour rejoicing me. 

Sighing I turned at last to ’wvin 
Once more the London dirt and din ; 

And as I made the swing-door spin 
And issued, they were hoisting ia 
A winged beast from Nineveh, 

A human face the creatjire wore, 

And hoofs behind and hoofs before, 

And flanks with dark runes fretted o'er. 

'Twas bull, 'twas mitred Minotaur, 

A dead disbowelled mystery : 

The mummy of a buried faith 
Stark from the charnel without scathe. 

Its wings stood f^r the light to bathe, — ■ 

Such fossil cerernentk as ipight swathe 
c The very corpse of Nineveh. 

The print of its first rpsh-wrapping, 

• Wound ert it dried, still ribbed the thin^. 
What song did the brown maidens sing. 

From purple mouths alternating, 

Whentthat wA.s woven languidly ? 

What vows, what rites, what prayers preferred, 
What songs has the strange image heard J 
In what blinct vigil stood interred 
For ages, till an ^^nglish word 
Broke silence first qt Ninovch ? 
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Oh when upon each sculptured court. 

Where even the wind might not resort,— 

O’er which Time passed, of like import 
With the wild Arab boys at sport, — 

A living face looke^ in to see : — 

Oh seeme^ it not — the spell once broke — • 

As though the carven warriors woke. 

As though thei shaft the string forsook^ 

The cymbals clashed, the chariots ^h 00 k, 

And there was life Nineveh ? 

On London stdhes our sun anew 
The beast’s recovered shadow threw. 

(No shade that plague oY darkness knew. 

No light, no shade, while older grew 
By ages the old earth and sea.) 

Lo thou I could all thy priests have shown 
Such proof to make thy godhead known ? 

From their dead Past thou liv’st alone ; 

And still thy shadow is thine own. 

Even 5s of yore in Nineveh. 

Thakday whereof we keep record, 

When near thy city-gates the Lord 
Sheltered Ilis Jonah^witfc a gourd, 

This stfn, (I snid) here present, ^jour’d 
Even thus this shadow that 1 see. < 

This shadow has been shed the same 

From sun and mooft, — from la|pps which ^ame 

For prayer, — from fifteen days of flame. 

The last, while smouldered to a name 
Sardanapalus’ Nineveh^ 

Within thy shadow, haply, once 
Sennacheiib has knelt, who*e sons 
Smote him between the altar-stones ; 

Or pale Semiramis herftones 

Of gold, her iiceUse brought \o thee. 
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In love for grace, in war for aid : . . . . 

Ay, and who else ? . . . . till *neath thy shade 

Within his trenches newly made 

Last year the Christian knelt and prayed — 

Not to thy strength — in Nineveh.^ 


Now, thou poor god, withii\ this hall 
Where Khe blank windows blind the wall 
From pedestal to pedestal, 

The kind of light iihall on thee fall 
Which London takes tha day to be : 
While school-foundations in the act 
Of holiday, three files compact, 

Shall learn to view thee as a fact 
Connected with that zealous tract : 

Rome, — Babylon and Nineveh. 


Deemed they of this, those worshipers. 

When, in some mythic chain of \crse 
Which man shall not again rehearse. 

The faces of thy ministers 

Yearned pale with bitter ecstasy ? ' 

Greece, Egypt, Rome, — did any god 
Before wJ)ose feet men knelt unshod 
Deem that in this unblbst ’alSode 
Another scarce more unknown god 

Should house with jiim, from Nineveh ? 

Ah 1 in what quarries lay the stone 
From which thi^ pillared pile has grown. 

Unto mail's need how long unknown, 

Since those thy temples, court and cone, 

Rose far in desert history ? c ’ 

f 

♦ During the excavations, the T^vari(jivcrknien held their services 
in the shadow of the great bulls. — {Layard's Nintvth^' ch. ix.^ 
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Ah I what is here that does not lie 
All strange to thine awakened eye ? 

Ah 1 what is here can testify 
(3hve that dumb presence of the sky) 
Unto thy day and I^neveh ? 

Why, of tlTose mummies in the room 
Above, there might indeed have come 
One out of Egypt to ^hy home, • 

An alien. Nay, but were not some 
Of these thine own antiquity ” ? 

And now, — thc^^ and their gods and thou 
All relics here together, — now 
Whose profit? whether *bull or cow, 

Isis or Ibis, who or how. 

Whether of Thebes or Nineveh ? 

The consecrated metals found. 

And ivory tablets, underground. 

Winged teraphim and creatures crown'd. 
When aii^ and daylight filled the mound. 
Fell into dust immediately. 

And 4 &ven as these, the images 

Of awe and worship, — even as these, — 

So, smitten with the sunls increase. 

Her glory mo»lder«d and did cetse 
From immemorial Nineveh. 

•the day her buildeA made their halt. 
Those cities of the lake of salt * 

Stood firmly 'stablished without fault. 
Made proud with pillars of basalt. 

With ^rdonyx and porphyry. • 

The day that Jonah bore abroad 
•Tk) Nineve^ the voice of God^ 

A brackish lake lay in his road. 

Where erst Pride fixed ber sure abode. 
As then in l-o^l Wineveh. 
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The day when he, Pride's lord and Man's, 

Showed all the kingdoms at a glance 
To Him before whose countenance 
The years recede, the years advance, 

And said. Fall dowrr and worship me : — 

^Mid all the pomp beneath that Iqpk, 

Then stirred there, haply, some rebuke, 

Where to^the wind the Salt Pools shook, 

And in those tracts, of life forsook, 

That knew thee npt O Nineveh I 

Delicate harlot I On thy throne 
Thou with a world beneath thee prone 
In state for ages sat'st alone ; 

And needs were years and lustres flown 
Ere strength of man could vanquish thee : 

Whom even thy victor foes must bring, 

Still royal, among maids ihat sing 
As with doves' voices, taboring 
Upon their breasts, unto the King,— 

A kingly conquest, Nineveh I 

. . . Here woke my thought. The wind's slow sway 
Had waxed ; and like the human play 
Of scorn that smiling spreads away, 

The sunshine shivered off the^day : 

I'he callous wind, it seemed to me, 

Swept up the shadow from the ground : 

And pale as ^ whom the kates astound, 

The god forlorn stood winged and crown’d : 

Within I knew the cry lay bound 
Of the c^jimb soul of Nineveh. 

And as I turned, my sense half shut 
Still saw the ci'owds of kerb andu'ut 
Go past as marshalled to the strut 
Of ranks in gypsunfr quaint^ cut. 

It seemed in one sarrfe pageantry 
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They followed forms which had been erst ; 

To pass^ till on my sight should burst 
•That future of the best or worst 
When some may question which was first. 

Of London or of Nine^/;f h. 

• 

For as that Bull-god once did stand 
A.nd watched tlu^burial-clouds of sand, 

» Till these at last without a hand * 

Rose o'er his eyes, another land. 

And blinded hi^ with destiny : — 

So Inay he stand again ; till now, 

In ships of unknown sail and prow, 

Some tribe of the Australian plough 
Bear him afar, — a relic now 
Of London, not of Nineveh ! 

Or it may chance incteed that when 
Man's age is hoary among men, — 

His centuries threescore and ten, — 

His furthest childhood shall seem then 
More clear than later times may be : 

•Who, fifiding in this desert place 
This form, shall hold us for some race 
That walked not in Chr^t's*lowIy ^ays, 

But bowed its pfide aftid vowed its praise 
Unto the God of Nineveh. 

Th® smile rose first, — %non drew pigh 
The thought : . . Those heavy wings spread high, 
•So sure of flight, which do not fly ; 

That set gaze never on the s^y ; 

Those scriptured flanks it cannot sec ; 

Its crown, a brow-contracting load ; 

Its f)lanted feiet which trust theasod : . . . 

(So grew the image as I trod :) 

O Nineveh, was^thjs thy G®d, — 

Thine also, mighty Itineveh ? 
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THE CHURCH-PORCH. 

Sister, first shake we off the dust we have 
Upon our feet, lest it defile the stones 
r Inscriptured, covering^their sacred bones 
Who lie i* the aisles which keep the' names they gave, 
Their trust abiding round them in the grave ; 

Whom pointers paint frr visible orisons, 

And to whom sculptors pray in stone and bronze ; 
Their voices echo stilMike a spent wave. 

Without here, the church-bells are but a tune, 

And on the carven church -door this hot noon 
Lays all its heavy sunshine here without ; 

But having entered in, we shall find there 
Silence, and sudden dimness, and deep prayer, 

And faces of crowned angels all about 


THE MIRROR. 

She knew it not’: — most perfect pain 

To learn : this too srhe 4chew not Strife 
For me, calm hers, as from the first 
*Twas but another bubble burst 
Upon tke curdling draught of life,— ' 

My silent patience mine again. 

As who/-of forifis that crowd un’mown 
Within a distant mirroFs shade, 

Deems such an one himself, and makes 
Some si|n ; but when the^^image shaites 
No whit, he fipds his thought betray^, 
And must seek elsev^herfe for his own. 
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A YOUNG FIR-WOOD. 

These little firs to-day are things 
To clasp into a giant's cap. 

Or fans to suit his lady's lap. 

From many winters%iany springs 

Shall dherish them in strength and sap 
Till they marked upon the map, 

A wood for the wind's wanderings. 

All seed is in the sower's hands : 

And what i^t first was trained to spread 
Its shelter for some single head, — 

Yea, even such fellowship of wands, — 

May hide the sunset, and the shade 
Of its great multitude be laid 
Upon the earth and elder sands. 

DURING MUSIC. 

O cooi-mnto the sense ot pain 

That last night's sleep could not destroy 
Q warm unto the sense of joy. 

That dreams its life within the brain. 

What though I lean^o'er thee tp scan 

The writtenPmftsic cramped and sti0^ — 
'Tis dark to me, as hieroglyph 
On tlu3se weird bi^lks Egyptian. 

• - 

But as from those, dumb now and strange, 
A glory wanders on the earth, 

Even^so thy tones cai^ call a ^irth 
From these, to shake my soul with change. 

►O swift, as in melodious 

Float ?er the keys thy fingers small ; 

O soft, as is the rise^nd fall 
Which stirs ^hftt shade within thy breast. 

i8 



ft 

STRATTON WATER. 

‘^O ^AVE you seen^^he Stratton flood 
That’s great With rain to-day ? 

It runs beneath* your wall, I-ord Sands, 
Full of the new-mow/. hay. < 

led your hounds to Hutton bank 
To bathe at early morn : 

They got their bath by Borrowbrake 
Above the standing cofn." 

Out from the castle-stair Lord Sands 
Looked up the western lea ; 

The rook was grieving on her nest. 

The flood was round hdi' tree. 

Over the castl(^-wall Lord Sands 
Looked down tKe^ea^tern hilf : 

The stakes swam free among the boats. 
The flood was rising still. 

4 * 

What’s yofider far below that lies 
So white against the slope ? ” 

O it’s a sailjp' your bonny barks 
Th^ waters haye washed up.” 

But I haVe never a sail so Vv^hite, 

And the water’s npt yet there.” 

O the swkns o’ ypu^ bonny lake 
The rising flood ^oth ^care.” 
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STRATTON' IVATBH, 

** TIte swans they would not hold so still. 

So high they would hot win.” 

** O it's Joyc^my wife h^s spread her sinock 
*Ancl fears to ietch it in.” 

^*Nay, kna'^e, it*s nehli^r safl nor 
Nor aught tfeat you can say ^ 

’ For though your wife might leave *ier srhock/ 
Herself she*d bring away.” 

• 

Iford Sands has*passed the turret-stair. 

The court, and yard, and all ; 

The kine were in the byre that day, 

The nags were in the stall. 

Lord Sands has won the weltering slope 
Whereon the wltite shape lay : 

The> clouds were still above the hill. 

And the shape was still as they. 

Oh pleasant is the gaze of fife 
And sad is death’s blind head ; 

But awful arc the living eves 

In th efface cniejtltouglit deaJLl 

In God’s name, Janet, is ^t mo 
Thy ghost has confe to seek ? ” 

** Nay, wait another hour^ Lorrd 5ands,— 

Be sure my ghost shall speak,” 

A moment stood he as a stone. 

Then grovelled to his knee. 

^ O Janet, ® my love, my lov%, 

Rise tip and comq with me 1 ” 

O once before^ y^u bade^e cou"^. 

And it’s here you t&vq brougl]^ met 
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STRATTON tVATTR. 


O many's the sweet word, Lord Sands, 
You've spoken oft to me ; 

But all that I have from you to-day 
Is the rain on my body. 

^^And many's the good gift, Lord Sands, 
You’ve promised oft to me ; 

But the gift of yours I keep to-day 
Is the babe in my Body. 

O it’s not in any earthly bed 
That first my babe I’ll sJe ; 

For I have brought my body here 
That the flood may cover me.” 

His face was close against her face, 

His hands of hers were fain : 

O her wet cheeks were, hot with tears, 

Her wet hands cold with rain. 

** They told me you were dead, Janet, — 

How could I guess the lie?” 

They told me you were false, Lord Sands,— 
What could I do but die ? ” 

** Now ke^^p you well, my brother Giles, — 

, Through you I deen'ied aer dead I 
As wan as your towers seem to-day. 
To-morrow they’ll be red. 

t 

Look down, look down, my false mother, 
That bade me not to grieve : 

You’ll lopk up v’hen our marriage fires 
Are lit to-morrow eve : 

" O more th&^i one and more th^n two 
The sorrow of this shall see : 

Rut it’s tomorrow, love,^or them, — 

Lo'day's for thee jlnd me.” 



ST^RaTTON iVATBR, 
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He’s drawn her face between his hands 
And her pale mouth to his : 

No bird that was so still that day 

* Chirps sweeter than his kiss. 

The flood creeping round their feet, 

** O Janet, come away I 

The hall is w^ft*m for the marriage-rite. 
The bed for the birthday.” * 

" Nay, but I hear your mother cry, 

• ' Go bring thfs bride to bed I 

And would she christen her babe unborn. 
So wet she comes to wed ? ’ 

** 1*11 be your wife to cross your door 
And meet your mother’s e*c. 

We plighted troth ^o wed i’ the kirk, 

And it*s there you’ll wed with me.” 

He’s ta’en her by the short girdle 
And by the dripping sleeve : 

** Go fetch Sir Jock my mother’s pHest, — 
You’ll ask of him no leave. 

** O it’s one h^f-hour»to reach tlfce kirk 
And one for tfie fharriage-rite ; 

And kirk and castle and castle-lands 

ShaLVbe our babeis to-night.” 

• • 

** The flood’s in the kirkyard. Lord Sands, 
And round the belfry-stair.” 

" I bade you fetch the priest,” he^said, 

** Myself shall bring him there. 

•^•*It’s for tHe lilt of wedding Sells 
We'll have the hail to pour. 

And for the clinl^ of bridte-reins^ 

The plashing of the oar.” 



STRATTON WATER* 


Beneath them on the nether hill 
A boat was floating wide : 

Lord Sands swam out and caught the oars 
And rowed to the hill-side. 

( 

He’s wrapped her in a green mantle 
And set her softly in ; ^ 

Her hair was wet upon her face, 

Her face was grey and thin ; 

And Oh 1 ” she said, lie still, my babe, 
It’s out you must not wi^ 1 ” 

But woe’s my heart for Father John 
As hard as he might pray, 

There seemed no help but Noah’s ark 
Or Jonah’s fish that day. 

r 

The first strokes that the oars struck 
Were over the broad leas ; 

The next strokes that the oars struck 
They pushed beneath the trees ; 

The last stroke that the oars struck, 

The good boat’s head was met, 

And there the gate of the ^irkyard 
Stood like a ferry-gate. 

He’s set his hand upon the bar 
And lightly leaped within : 

He’s lifted her to his left shoulder, 

<1 ^ 

Her krlees beside his chin. 

The graves lay deep beneath tho^ flood 
Under the rain alone ; 

^nd when the foo^-stone ipiade him slip, 

He held by the head-stone. 



SyiATTON WATER, 

The empty boat thrawed i* the wind, 

Against the postern tied. 

Hold still, you've brought my love with me, 
• You shall take back my bride.” 

But woe's my heart for Father John 
And the saints he clamoured to 1 
There's nevena saint but Christopher 
Might hale such Ifuttocks through I 

And Oh 1 '' she said, ^ on men's shoulders 

• I well had thought to wend, 

And well to travel with a priest, 

But not to have cared or ken’d. 

" And oh I ” she said, ** it's well this way 
That I thought to have fared, — 

Not to have lightAl at the kirk 
But stopped in the kirkyard. 

For it's oh and oh I prayed to God, 

Whose rest I hoped to win, 

Thaf when to-night at your board-head 
You’d bid the feast b^in, 

This water past your wmdow-^ll 
Might bear rfly ffody in.” 

Now make the while bed warm and soft 

* And greet the merry morn. • 

The night the mother should have died, 

The young son shall be born. 
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\VELLINGT01<»’S FUNERAL. 

November 1852. 
Victory I ” 

So once more ih^ cry must be. 
Duteous mourning we fulfil 
In God’s name; but by God’s will, 
Doubt not, the last word is slilJ 
“ Victory ! ” 

Funeral, 

In the music round this pall, 

Solemn grief yields earth to earth ; 
But what tones of solemn mirth 
In the pageant of new birth 
Rise and fall ? 


For indeed. 

If our eyes were opcnM,*- ' 

Who shall say what escort floats 
Here, which breath nor gleam derjotes, — 
Fiery hordes, chariots 
Fire-footed ? 

Trum^)eter, 

Even thy call he may not hear ; 
Long-known jvoice for ever pasj. 

Till with one more trumpet-blast 
God’s assuring w^rd at last 
Reach his err. ** ' 



WELLPNGTOirS FUNERAL. 


Multitude, 

Hold your breath in reverent mood ; 
For while earth's whole kindred stand 
Mute even thus on either hand. 

This soul's labour shiall be scanned 
•And found good. 


Cherubini, 

Lift ye not even now your hymn ? 
Lo f once lent for human lack, 

• Michael’s swo^d is rendered back. 
Thrills not now the starry track, 
Seraphim ? 


Gabriel, 

Since the gift of thine " All hail 1 ” 

Out of Heaven no time hath brought 
Gift with fuller blessing fraught 
Than the peace which this man wrought 
Passing well. 


Be no woi^ ^ 

Raised of bloodshed Christ-abhorr’d. 
Say : ** 'Twas thus in His decrees 
Who Himself, the Prince of Peace, 
^or His harvest’s nigh increase 
Sent a sword.” 


Veterans, 

He by whom the neck of France 
' ^hen waS given unto your fteel. 
Timely sought, may lend as well 
To your son^ his t^riblfe 
Countenance. 



WELLINGTON'S FUNEEAL. 


Waterloo 1 

As the last grave must renew, 

Ere fresh death, the banshee-strain,— 
So methinks upon thy plain 
Falls some presjge in the rain, 

In the dew. 


* And O fnou, 

Watching with an exile's brow 
Unappeased, o'er death's dumb flood :• 
Lo I the saving strength of God 
In some new heart's English blood 
Slumbers now. 


Emperor, 

Is this all thy work»was for ? — 
Thus to see thy self-sought aim, 
Yea thy titles, yea thy name, 

In another's shame, to shame 
Bandied o'er ? * 


WeHin^ton, 

Thy ^reat work is ^ut, begun. . 

With quick seed his end is rife 
Whose long tale of conquering strife 
Shows,,no triumph like his life' 

Lost and won 


Date the C(hip d'Eiat : 2nd December 1851. 



PENUlftBRA. 


I toiD not loolf upon Jicr eyes, 

(Though scarcely seen, with no surprise, 
*Mid many eyes a singly look,) 

Because they should not gaze rebuke, 

At night, from stars in sky and brool^ 

I did not take her by the hand, 

(Though little was to understand 
From touch of hand all friends might take,) 
Because it should^ot prove a flake 
Burnt in my palm to boil and ache. 

I did not listen to her voice, 

(Though none had noted, where at choice 
All might rejoice in listening,) 

Because no such a thing should cling 
In the wood’s moan at e^ening.^ 

I did not cross her shadow once, 
rrhough from the hlollow west the sun’s 
Cast shadow runs along so far,^ 

Because in June it should not bar 

My w^ays, at noon when fevers are. 

* 

They told me she was sad that day, 
•(Though wherefore tell whate love’s soothsay, 
Sooner than they, did register ?) 

And my heart l^pt and«wepi to her, 

And yet I did not s^eak nci stir. 
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PENUJiiBnA. 


So shall the tongues of the sea^s foam 
(Though many voices therewith come 
From drowned hope’s home to cry to me,) 
Bewail one hour the more, when sea 
And wind are one '\^th memory. 
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ON'THfe’ SITE OF A MULBERRY-TREE; 

Planted by Wm. Shakspeare; felled by the Rev, F, GastrelL 

This tree, here falFn, no common birth or death 

Shared with its kind. Th% world^s enfranchised ^on, 
Who found thai trees of Life and Knowledge one, 

Here set it, frailer than his laurel-wreath. 

Shall*not*the wretch whoscwhand it fell beneath 
Rank also singly — the supreme unhung ? 

Ld ! Sheppard, Turpin, pleading with black tongue 
This vijer thiefs unsi^ocated breath I 

^Well search thy glossary, Shafespeare I whence almost, 
^nd whence alone, some name shall be reveard 
For this deaf drudge, to whom no length of ears 
Sufficed to catch the music of the spheres ; 

Whose soul is carrion now, — too mean to yield 
Some Starveling’s ninth Allotment of a ghost. 


ON CERTAIN ELIZABETHAN REVIVALS. 

O rTjff-embJIstioned vast Elizabeth, 

Bush to these bushel-bellied casks of wine. 
Home-growth, ’tis y-ue, bift rank as turpentine — 
What would we with dhctf skittle-plays at deatl\? 
r Say, must we watch these brawlers’ brandished lathe7 
Or to their seeking wit our ears incline. 

Because all Castaly flowed crystalling 

In gentle Shai^peare’s modulated breath ? 

• 

What ! must our# drama with the»rat-pit^vie. 

Nor the scene close while one is left to kill ? 

Shall this be poetry ? And thou — thou man 
Of 8lood, th<fU cannibalic Calibdh, 

What shall be said of thee ? A poet ? — Fie I 
An honourable rmirier^, wiil.” 
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ENGLISH MAY. 

Would God your health were as this month of May* 
Should be, were this not England, — and your face 
Abroad, to give the graccous sunshine grace 
And laugh beneath the budding hawthorn-spray. 

But here the hedgerows pine trom ^green to grey 
While yet May's lyre is tuning, and her song 
, Is weak in shade that should in sun be strong ; 

And your pulse springs not to so faint a lay. 

( I 

If in my life be breath of Italy, 

Would God that I might yield it all to you I ^ 

So, when such grafted warmth had burgeoned throu^fi 
The languor of your Maytime's hawthorn-tree, 

My spirit at rest shohld walk unseen and see 
The garland of your beauty bloom anew. 


BEAUTY AND THE BIRD. 

She fluted with her mouth as when one sip's, 

And gently waved her golden head, inclin’d 
Outside his cage close to ‘the wipdow-blind j 
Ti^l her, fond bird. With little turfis and dips. 

Piped low to her of sweet companionships. 

Ai^d when he made an enf*, some seed* took she 
Aiwf fed him ffom her tongue, which rosily ' 
Peeped as a piercing bud between her lips. 

And like the chtld in Cnaucer, on whose tongue 
The Blessed Mary laid, when he was dead, 

A grain, — who strajghtway praised hey name ii? ?ong : 

Even so, when she, a little lightly red. 

Now turned on me and jiaughed. I heard the throng 
Of inner voicei> praise hen gordeii head. 
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A MATCH WITH THE MOON. 

• 

AVeary already, weary miles tp-night 
' 4 walked for bed : and so, to get some ease^ 

I dogged the flying moon with similes. 

And like a wisp she doubled on my sight 
In ponds ; and caught in tree-tops like a kite 
And in a globe of film Ml liquorish 
Swam full-faced like a silly silver fish ; — 

Last like a bubble shot the welkin’s height 
Where my road turned, and got behind me,, and sent 
My wizened shadow craning round at me, 

Aiid jeerefl,^^ So, step the measure, — one two three I 
And if I faced on her, looked innocent. 

But just at parting, halfway <io^n a de^J, 

She kissed me*for goocf- night. So you'll not telf. 
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LOVE’S "NOCTURN. 

o 

Master of the murniuripg courts 

Where the shapes of sleep convene ?~ 
Lo 1 niy spirit here exhorts 

All the powers of thy demesne 
For their aid to woo my queen. 

What reports 

Yield thy jealods courts unseen ? 

Vaporous, unaccountable. 

Dreamworld lies forlorn of light. 

Hollow like a breatli^ing shell. 

Ah 1 that from all dreams I might 
Choose one dream and guide its flight ! 

I know well 

What her sleep should tell to-night* 

There the dreams are multitudes ; 

Some that will not wait for sleep. 

Deep 'Within the August woods ; 

Some that hum while rest may steep 
Weary labour laid a-heap ; 

Interludes, 

Some^ of grievous moods that weep. 

Poets' fancies all are there : 

There the hlf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plainti’tre air ; 

There b/eathe perfumes ; fhere in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 
Siren there 

Winds her dizzy^hfair £tnd sings. 



L<WM'S NOCTURIA. 
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\^ience the one oream mutually 
Dreamed in bridal unison, 

Less than waking ecstasy ; 

Half-formed visions that make moan 
In the house of birth alone ; 

And v^at we 

At deafh's wicket see, unknown. 

• 

But for mine owA sleep, it lies* 

In one gracious form's control. 

Fair with honourable eyes, 

Lamps 0 % a translucent soul : 

O their glance is loftiest dole. 

Sweet afid wise. 

Wherein Love descries his goal. 

Reft of her, my dreams are all 

Clammy trance that fears the sky : 
Changing foot]Jaths shift and fall ; 
From polluted coverts nigh. 
Miserable phantoms sigh ; 

Quakes the pall, 

And the funeral goes by. 

• 

Master, is it soothly said 

That, as echoes of tnan's ^eech 
Far^n seefe* cl«fts are made. 

So do all men's bodies reach 
Shadows o'er J:hy sunken beach, — 
Shape or shade# ' 

In those halls pourtrayed of each ? 

Ah I might I, by thy good grace 
Grdpin& in the windy stairf 
(Darkness and 'the breath of space 
Likg loud waters everjiwhere,) 
Meeting mine own image there 
Face to f{|ce. 

Send it Trom tfiat place tef her 1 


19 
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LOVERS Nocrmr, 


Nay, not I ; but oh f do thou, 

Master, from thy shadowkind 
Call my body's phantom now : 

Bid it bear its face declin'd 
Till its flight h^r slumbers find. 

And her brow , 

Feel its presence bow like wind. 

« 

Whefe in groves thfe gracile Spring 
Trepibles, with mute orispn 
Confidently strefhgthening, 

Water's voice and wind's as one 
Shed an echo in the sun. 

Soft as Spring, 

Master, bid it sing and moan. 

Song shall tell how glad and strong 
Is the night she soothes alway ; 

Moan shall grieve with that parched tongue 
Of the brazen hours of day : 

Sounds as of the springtide they. 

Moan and song, 

While the chill months long for May. 

Not the prayers which with all leave 
The jvorld's^fluent woes prefer, — 

Not the praise the World cloth gffve. 

Dulcet fulsome whisperer; — 

Let it yield my iQve to her, 

And achieve 

Strength that shall not grieve or err. 

Wheresoe'er piy dreams befall, 

Botlri at night-watch, (let it say,) 

And where round the sundial 
The reluctant hours of day; 

Heartless, hopeless of their way, 

^ Rest and qill ; — 

There her glanc# doth fall and stay. 



MOPS'S NOCTURN. 
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Suddenly her face is there : 

So do mounting vaponrs wreathe 
Subtle-scented transports where 
The black firwood sets its teeth. 

Part the boughs«ind look beneath, — 

• Lilies share 
Secret waters there, and breathe. 

Master, bid my ^adow bend • 
Whispering thus till birth of light, 
Lest new shapes tha\ sleep may scad 
Scatter stM its work to flight ; — 
Master, master of the night. 

Bid it spend 

Speech, song, prayer, and end aright. 

Yet, ah me I if at her head 
There another phantom lean 
Murmuring o^er the fragrant bed, — 

Ah 1 and if my spirit's queen 
Smile those alien prayers between, — 
Ah I poor shade 1 
^ Shall it strive, or fade unseen ? 

How should love's own messenger 
Strive with love and be leave's foe ? 
Master, nayt If thus, in her, , 

Sleep a wedded heart should show,-— 
^lent let min# imago go, 

Its old share ♦ 

Qf thy spell-bound air to know. 

Like 3k vapour wan and mute^ 

Like a flame, so let it pass ; 

One low sigh across her lute, 

OnePdull breath againsf her glass; 
And to my sad soul, alas I 
• One |alu0h « 

Cold as when death's foot shall pass. 



10V£'S NOCTURN., 
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Then, too, let all hopes of mine, 

All vain hopes by night and day, 
Slotvly at thy summoning sign 
Rise up pallid and obey. 

Dreams, if this is^ thus, were they 
Be they thine. 

And to dreamworld pine away. 

Yet frohi old time, lifb, not death, 

Master, in thy rule is rife : 

Lo I through thee, with mingling breath, 
Adam woke beside his wife. 

O Love bring me so, for strife, 

Force and faith, 

Bring me so not death but life ! 

Yea, to Love himself is pouFd 
This frail song of hope and fear. 

Thou art Love, of one accord 
With kind Sleep to bring her near, 
Still-eyed, deep-eyed, ah how dear I 
Master, Lord, 

In her name implor'd, O hear 1 
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FIRST •LOVE REMEMBERED. 

• • 

Peace in her chambej*, wheresoever 
It be, a holy place : 

The thought still brings my soul such grace 
As morning mead(jws wear. 

Whether it still be small and light, 

A maid’s who dreams alone. 

As from her orchard-gate the moon 
Its ceiling sliowed at night : 

Or whether, in a shadow dense 
As nuptial hymns invoke, 

lyiocent maidenhood awoke 
To married innocence : 

^ • 

Theffe still thanks unheafd await 
The unconscious gift bequeathed : * 

ForJt:here my soul this hour has breath^ 
An air inviolate. 



plighted' promise. 

In a sofl-complexioned sLy, 

Ffeeting rose and kindling grey. 

Have you seen Aurora fly 
At the brea£ of day ? 

So my maiden, so my plighted may 
Blushing cheek and gleaming eye 
Lifts to look my way. 

Where the inmost leaf is stirred 
With the heart-beat of the grove. 
Have you heard a hidden bird 
Cast her note above ? 

So my lady, so my lovely love. 

Echoing Cupid's prompted word. 

Makes a tune thereof. 

Have 3"ou seeij, at heaven’s mid-height. 
In the moon-ra’cl|*s ebb and tide, 

« Venus leap forth burning white, 

Dian pale and hide ? 

So my bright breast-jewel, so my ‘bride. 
One sweet night, when fear takes flight. 
Shall leap against my side. 
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SVDDgN LiGFm 

I HAVE been here before. 

But wh^ or how I cannot tell : 

I know the grass beyond the door. 

The sweet keen smell. 

The sighing sound, the lights around the shore. 

You have been mine before, — 

How long §go I may not know : 

But just when at that swallow’s soar 
Your neck turned so. 

Some veil did fall, — I knew it all of yore. 

^as this been thus before ? 

And shall not thus time’s eddying flight 

Still with our liyes«our love restore 
in death^s diespite, ^ 

And day and night yield one delight onc^ m^^e ? 
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A NEW-YEAR’S BURDEN. 

c 

Along the grass sweet airs are blown 
Our ^ay this day ih Spring. 

Of all the songs that we have known 
Now which one* shall we sing? 

Not that, my«»love, ah no I— 

Not this, my love ? why, so ! — 

Yet both were our^, but hours will come and gp. 

The grove is all a pale frail mist, 

The new year sucks the sun. 

Of all the kisses that wd kissed 
Now which shall be the one ? 

Not that, my love, ah no ! — 

Not this, my love ? — heigh-ho 

For all the sweets that all the winds can blow I 

« • 

The branches cross above our eyes, 

The skieg are in a net ; ^ 

Ajid what’s the thing benekth the skies 
We two would most forget ? 

Not birtk, my love, no, no,— 

• ♦Not death, my love, no, no, — 

The love once ours, but ours long hours ago. 
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EVE^N SO. 

feo it is, my dear. 

All suchp things touch secret strings 
For heav3^ hearts to he^r. 

So it is, my dear. 

Ver^ like indeed : 

Sea and sky, afar,^on high. 

Sand and strewn seaweed,— - 
Very like indeed. 

But the sea stands spread 
As one wall^with the flat skies. 

Where the lean black craft like flies 
Seem well-nigh stagnated. 

Soon to drop off dead. 

Seemed it so to us 

When I was thine^nd thou wast mine, 
And |ill ^lese things^ere thus. 
But all our world in us ? 

Could we be so now#? 

Not if all beneath heaven’s pall 
I^y dead but I and thou, 

, Could we be se now ! , 
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THE WOODSPURGE. 


The wind flapped loose, the wind was still. 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill • 

I had walked on at the wind^s will, — 

I sat now, for the wted was still. 

Between my knees my forehead was, — 

My lips,^ drawn in, said tiot SVlas I 
My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 

My eyes, wide open, had tke run 
Of some ten weeds to fix upon ; 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. ' 


From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memoipr : 

One thing then learnt rSnains to me,- 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


THE HONEYSUCKLE. 

I PLUCKED a honeysuckle where 

The hedge on higKris quick with thorn, 
And climbing for th^. prcie, was torn, 
And fouled my feet in quag-water; 

And by the thorns and by the vfind 
The blorsom that I took was thinn’d. 
And yet I found it sweet and fair. ^ 

Thence to a richer growth I came, 

Wher6, nursed in mellow intercourse. 
The honeysuckles sprang by scores. 
Not harried I'ke my single stem. 

All virgin lamps of scent and dew. 

So from my h^nd that flrst I threw. 
Yet plucked not any inore of them. 



DANTIS TENEBRiE. 

(In Memory of my Father.) 

And didst thou know indeed, when at the font 
Together with thy namAhou gav’st me his, 

That also on thy son must Beatrice 
Decline her eyes a<:cording to her wont, 

Accepting me to be of these that haunIP 

* The vale of magical dark mysteries 
\VTiere to the hills her poCt’s foot- track lies 

And «visdom*3 living fountain to his chaunt 
Trembles in music ? This is that steep land 
Where he that holds his journey stands at gaze 

• Tow’rd sunset, when the clouds like a new height 
Seem piled to climb. These things I understand : 

For here, where day still soothes my lifted face, 

On thy bowed hegd, my father, fell the night. 


WORDS ON THE WINDOW-PANE* 

IJiD she ip summer write it, or in spring. 

Or with this wail of autumn at her ears, 

Or in some winter left ^m»ng old years 
Scratched itrfhrough^tetlKered cark?* A certain thing 
That round her heart the frost was hardening, ^ 
Not to be thawed of tears, which on this paa^ 
Channell& the rime, perchance, ip fevered cain. 

For false man's sake and love's most bitter sting. 

• 

liowbeit, between this last word and the next 
Unwritten, Subtly seasoned*was thfe smart. 

And here at least the grace to weep : if she, 
Rat^igr, midwgy in her disconsolj^e text. 

Rebelled not, loathing from the trodden heart 

That thing whic^ she ha^ found man’s love to be. 

' For a woman's fragmentary inscription. 
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AN OLD (SONG ENDED. 

** How should I your irue love kna^ 

* From another • cme ? ” 

** By his cockle-hat and staff 
And his sandal-shoon** 

** And what signs have told you now 
That he Hastens home ? ” 

'' Lo I the spring is nearly gone, 

He is nearly come." 

** For a token is there nought, 

Say, that he should bring?" 

** He will bear a ring I gave 
And another ring." 

** How may I, when he shall ask. 

Tell hin^ who lies there ?” 

^^Nay, but lea^^e my face unveiled 
And unbound my hair,^' 

** C^n you say io me some ’t^ord , 

I shall say to him ? " 

*'Say I'm looking in his eyes 
Thougl| my eyes are dim,^ 
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THE SO.NG OF 'ftlE BOWER- 

SAY,^is day, is it clusk in thy bower, 

yhou whom I long for, ^ho longest f<flr me ? 

Oh i be it light, be it night, 'tis Lovers hour. 

Love’s that is fettered as LoVe’s that is free. 

Free Lt)ve has leapecbto that innermost chamber, 

, Oh I the last time, and the hundred before ; 

Entered Love, motionless, cad but remember. 

Yet something that sighs from him passes the door. 

Nay, but my heart when it flies to thy bower. 

What does it find these that knows it again ? 

There it must droop like a shower-beaten flower. 

Red at the rent core and dark with the rain. 

Ah I yet what shelter is still shed above it, — 

What waters still image its leaves torn apart ? 

Thy soul isb the shade that clings round it to love it, 
AokJ tears are its mirror deep down in thy heart. 

• 

What were my prize,^ouJcf I enter tHy bower, 

This day, to-morrow, at eve or at mom ? 

‘Large lovely arms and a neck like a tower. 

Bosom then heaving that now lies Jbrlorn. , 

Kindled with love-breath, (the sun’s kiss is colder 1) 
arhy sweetliess all near me, so distant to-day ; 

My hand round thy neck and th^hand on my shoulder 
My mouth to thy mouth as the worlS melts away. 

Wha# 16 it keepi me afar from thy 4>ower, — 

My spirit, my body, so fain to be there ? 

Waters engulfing or^fiies that devour^? — 

Earth lysaped against m% or aeath m the air ? 
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THE SONG OF THE (SOWER, 


Nay, but in day-dreams, for terror, for pity, 

The trees wave their heads with an omen to tell ; 
Nay, but in night-dreams, throughout the dark city, 
The hours, clashed together, lose count in «.he bell. 

Shall I not one day remember thy bower. 

One day when all days are one day to me ? — 
Thinking, '' } stirred not, ^n‘d ye^ had the p6wer 1 ” — 

^ Yearning, Ah God, if again it might be T* ' 
Peace, peace 1 such ar small lamp illumes, on this 
highway, 

So dimly so few steps in front of my feet, — 

Yet shows me that her way is parted from my way. , . 
Out of sight, beyond light, at what goal may^we 
meet ? 
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• DAWN ON THE NIGHT-JOURNEY. 

• • 

Till dawn the wind drove round me. It is past 
And still, and leaves the air to lisp of bird, 

And to the quiet that is almost heard 
Of the new-risen day, as yet bound fast 
In the first warmth of sunrise. When the last 
Of the sun^s houi^ to-day shall be fulfilled, 
There shall another breath of time be stilled 
For me, which now is to my senses cast 
As much beyond me as eternity, 

Unknown, kept secret. On the newborn air 
The nv^th quivers in silence. It is vast, 
y^a, even beyond the hills upon the sea, 

The day whose end^shaill give this hour as sheer 
As chaos* to th^ ij-re'^cable Past!: 
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A LITTLE WHILE. 

A LiTTi<c. while a little love 

The hour yet bears for tfiee and me 
Who have not drawn the veil to siee 

If still our heaven be lit above. 

Thou merely, at the day's last sigh. 

Hast felt thy soul prolong the tone ; 

And I have heard the lught-wind cry 
And deemed its speech mine own. 

A little while a little love 

The scattering autumn hoards for us 
Whose bower is not yet ruinous 

Nor quite unleaved, our songless grove. 

Only across the shaken boughs 

We hear the flood-tides seek the sea. 

And deep in both our hearts they rouse 
One wail for thee and me. 

A little whilq a little love 

May yet be oUrs who have not said 
The word it makes our eyes afraid 

To know that each is thinking of. 

Not yet the end : be our lips dumb 
In smiles a little season yet : 

I'll tell thee, when the end is come. 
How we may best forget. 



TROY rOWN^, 

JIeavenboi^ Helen, Spartaks queen, 

(O Tfvy Town!) • 

Had two breasts of heavenly sheen, 

The sun and moon of the heart’s desire : 
All Lovers l<^dship lay between. 

(O Troys down, 

Tall Troys on fire /) 

Helen knelt at Venus’ shrine, 

(O Troy Town /) 

Saying, ** A litye gift is mine, 

A little gift for a heart’s desire. 

Hear me speak and fnake me a sign I 
(O Troy's down. 

Tall Troys on fire /) 

Look, I bring thee a carven cup ; 

(O Troy Town I) 

See i| here«as I ^dld it up,-* 

Shaped it is fo the heart’s desire, 

Fit to fill when the gods would sup. 

• (O T^oys aoivn. 

Tall Troy's on fire /) 

• 

** It was moulded like my breast ; 

* (p Troy Town!) • 

He that sees it may not rest, 

Rest a% all for his heart’s ^esire. 

O give ear to my heart’s behest 1 
(<J Troys down, ^ 

• Tall Troy% on fire /) 
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TROY TOWN. 


See my breast, how like it is ; 

(O Troy Town t) 

See it bare for the air to kiss 1 
Is the cup to thy heart's desire ? 

O for the breas^O make it his I 
(O Troys down^ 

Tall Tro^s on fire 1) 

Yik, for my bosbm here I sue ; 

(O Troy Town /) 

Thou must give it where 'tis due, 

Give it there to the heart's desire. 
Whom do I give my bosom to ? 

{O Troys down, 

Tall Troys on fire /) 

Each twin breast is an apple sweet. 
(O Troy^Town f) 

Once an apple stirred the beat 
Of thy heart with the heart's desire 
Say, who brought it then to thy feet ? 
(O Troy's down, 

Tall Troy's on fire /) 

**They that chimed it then were three 
^ (O Troy Toivn /) 

For thy sake two hearts did he 
Make forlorn of the heart's desire. 

Do for him as he did for thee U 
(O Troy's down, 

Tali Troy's on fire /) 

^^Mii^e are apples grown to the south, 
(O Troy Town!) 

Grown to taste in the days of drouth, 
Taste ana waste to the heart's desire 1 
Mine are apples meet for his mouth.” 
^ Troy'sl down, 

Tall Troy's on fire /) 
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Venus looked on Helenas gift, 

{O Troy Town f) 

Looked and smiled with subtle drift. 

Saw the work of her heart's desire : — 
There thou kneeFit for Love to lift I " 
(O Troys dowHy 
^Tall^ Troy's on fire /) 

Venus looked in Helen's face, 

(O Troy Z'own /) 

Knew far off an hour and place. 

And fire lit if'om the heart’s desire ? 
Laughed and said, yhy gift hath grace I 
(O Troys down. 

Tall Troy's on fire /) 

Cupid looked on Helen's breast, 

(O <5r roy Town /) 

Saw the heart within its nest. 

Saw the flame of the heart's desire, — 
Marked his arrow’s burning crest. 

{O Troys down, 

• Tall Troy's on fire /) 

Cupid took another dart, 

• T^oy Town ly 

Fledged it for another heart. 

Winged the shaft with the heart’s dcsiae. 
the string and said, ** 5>epart !" • 
(O Troys down, 

Tall Troy's on fire /) 

Paris tdrned upon his feed, 

(O Troy Town /) 

Turnedf upon his bed and ^aid. 

Dead at heart with the heart's desire — 

" Oh to clasp Jier golden head 1 " 

\0 Ti^ys town, 

Tall Troy's on fire f) 
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EDEN^ BOWER- 

It was Lilith the wife of Adam : 

(Stng^ Eden Bower t) 

Not a drop of her blood was human. 

But she was made like a soft sweet woman. 

Lilith stood on the skirts of Eden ; 

{Alas the hour!) 

She was the first that thence was driven ; 
With her was hell and with Eve was heaven. 

In the ear of the Snake said Lilith : — 

{Sing Eden Bower /) 

To thee I come when the rest is over ; 

A snake was I when thou wast my lover. 

** I was the fairest snake in Eden . 

\Alas tfie hourf) 

By the earth’s will, new- form and feature 
Made me a wife for the earth’s new creature. . 

<<■ 

** Take me thou as I come from Adam : 

{Sing Eden Bower /) 

Once ap:ain sh^ll my love subdue thee ; 

The past is past and I am come to thee. 

** O but Acfam was thrall to Lilith I 
{Alas the hourf) 

All the tiireadsf of voy l&ir are golden^ 

And there in a net his heart was ho' den. 
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*** O &nd Lilith was queen of Adam ! 

{Stfi^ Eden Bower ) 

All the day and the night together 
My breath could shake his soul like a feather. 

What great joys had %Vdam and Lilith I— ^ ' 
{A/as the hour /) 

Sw^et close ri^igs ef the serpent’s twining/ 

As heart in heart laj sighing and fining. 

" What bright babes had Lilith and Adam 1- 

• • {Sing Eden Bower /) 

Shapes that coiled in the woods and waters, 
Glittering sons and radiknt daughters. 

“ O thou God, the Lord God of Eden ! 

{Alas the hour!) 

Say, was this fair^body for no man, 

That of Adam’s flesh thou mak’st him a woman ? 

** O thpu Snake, the King-snake of Eden I 
{Sing Eden Bower /) 

God’s strong will our necks are under. 

But thou and I may cleave it in sunder. 

• 

Help, sweety Snakcf sweet lo^er of Lilith ! 

• • \Alas the hour !) , 

And let God learn how I loved and hated^ 

Man in#the image God created. 

• • 

' Help.me once against Eve and Adam t 
{Sing Eden Bower !) 

Help me ence for this one endea^rour, 

And then my love shall be thine for everl! 

' ** Strong fe God, the fell foe %f Lilith : 

{Alas the hour!) 

Nought in he^vdh oj earth maj affright Him ; 
Buliijoin thou with me and we will smite Him. 
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" Strong is God, the great God of Edtr t 
. {Sing Eden Bower f) 

Over all He made He hath power ; 

But lend me thou thy shape for an hour ! 

** Lend thy shape for the love of Lilith I 
(Aias the horrf) 

Look, my mouth and my chjek are ruddy, 

And thoM art cold, and fire is my body. 

** Lend thy shape for the hate of Adam t 
{Sing Eden Bower!) 

That he may wail my joy tuat forsook him, 

And curse the day when the bride-sleep took him.* 

Lend thy shape for the sh ime of Eden 1 
{Alas the hour 1) 

Is not the foc-God weak the foeman 
When love grows hate ih the heart of a woman ? 

Wouldst thou know the hearths hope of Lilith ? 
{Sing Eden Bower/) 

Tnen bring thou close thine head till it glisten 
Along my breast, and lip me and listen, 

** Am I sweet, O sweet Snake of Eden ? 

{Ah'i thf^ hour /) ' 

Tiien ope thine ear to my warm mouth^s cooing 
/.nd Icam what deed remains for our doing. ' 

Thou didst hear when God said to Adam : — 
Eden Bovfer f) 

* Of all this wealth I have made thee warden ; 
Thou*rt fAie to eat of the trees of the garden : 

" ' Only of one tree eat not in Ed.en j 
{Alas the hour /) 

All save one I give to thy/reewill, — 

The Tree of the l2no\/*edge 5f Good and Evil* 
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O ttfy love, come nearer to Lilith ! 

(Sing Eden Bower 

In thy sweet folds bind me and bend me, 

Aiid let me feel the shape thou shalt lend me 

** In thy shape 1*11 go laack to Eden j 
• {Alas the hour f) 

In Jhese coils ^hat Xrce will I grapple, 

* And stretch this crowned head forah by the appl 

** Lo, Eve bends to the breath of Lilith I 

• {Sing Eden Bower /) 

O how then shall my heart desire 

All her blood as food to- its fire 1 

** Lo, Eve bends to the words of Lilith ! — 

{Alas the hour /) 

* Nay, this Tree’s fruit, — why should ye hate it, 
Or Death be born* the day that ye ate it ? 

' Nay, but on that great day in Eden, 

{Sing Eden Bower /) 

By the help that in this wise Tree is, 

God Imows well ye shall be as He is.* 

• 

** Then Eve shall eaUanfi give jinto Adam ; 

• • ^Alas the hour /) ^ 

And then they both shall know they are naked, 
And th^ir hearts acke as my heart hath a’thM. 

• , • 

Ay, let them hide ’mid the trees of Eden, 

{Sing Eden Bower /) 

As in the«cool of the day^n the garden 
God shall walk without pity or pardon. 

• ^ Hear, tifou Eve, the man's*heart in Adam f 

{Alas the hour /) 

Of his brave y^^c^dsjharlc to thd bravest : — 

* Tbis the woman gave tnat thou gavesb* 
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Hear Eve speak, yea list to her, Lifith 1 
{Sing Eden Bower f) 

Feast thine heart with words that shall sate 
< This the serpent gave and 1 ate it* 

** O proud Eve, cling close to thine Adam, 

{Alas the hour f) 

Driven forth as the beasCs of his naming 
By the sVord that forever is flaming. 

Know, thy path Is known unto Lilith ! 

{Sing Eden Bower /) 

While the blithe birds sang at thy wedding, 
There her tears gr<5w thorns for thy treading. 

** O my love, thou Love-snake of Eden ! 

{A las the hour I) 

0 to-day and the day to come after ! 

Loose me, love, — give breath to my laughter. 

O bright Snake, the Death-worm of Adam ! 

{Sing Eden Bower I) 

Wreathe thy neck with my haiFs bright tether, 
And wear my gold and thy gold together I 

'*On that dry on t(ie skirts 0 / Eden, 

^ {Aids tlie hour I) 

In thy shape shall 1 glide back to thee. 

And in my shape for ah instant view thee. 

''But when thou*rt thou and Lilith ;s Lilith, 
{Sing Eden Bower /) 

In what bliss pas; hearing or seeing 
Shall each one drink of the other’s being ! 

"With cries oV 'Eve !* and 'Edcn^I* and ' Adaml* 
{Alas the hour f) 

How shall We mingle (jur ^love’s caresses, 

1 in thv coils, and* thou in my tresses ! 
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those names, ye echoes of Edg;i, 

(Sing Eden Bowewf) 

Fire shall cry from my heart that burneth, — 
‘Dust he is and to dust returneth I ' 

Yet to-day, thou master of Lilith,— 

(Alas the hour f) 

Wrap me rotnd ki the fonn I'll borrow 
And let me tell the% of sweet to-fborrow. 

In the planted gardeA eastward in Eden, 

• • (Sing Eden Bower /) 

Where the river goes forth to water the garden. 
The springs shall dry &nd the soil shall harden. 

Yea, where the bride-sleep fell upon Adam, 
(Alas the itour !) 

None shall hear y^hen the storm^wind whistles • 
Through roses choked among thorns and thistles. 

** Yea, beside the east-gate of Eden, 

(Sing Eden Bower /) 

Wljere God joined them and none might sever, 
The sword turns this way and that for ever, 

** What of A^ain cafet out of Eden ? 

* • ^ (Alas the hour I) 

Lo I with care like a shadow shaken, ^ 
lie titts the hard eftrth whence he was t^ikelft. 

Wlvit of Eve too, cast out of Eden ? 

(Sing Eden Bower /) 

Nay, but* she, the bride 5f God'* giving, 

Must yet be mother of all men living, 

• Lo, God's grace, by the gface of Lilith ! 

(Alas the hour f) 

To Eve's wctfnfi, fupni ^r sw^et to-morrow, 

G#d shall greatly multiply sorrow. 
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" Fold me fast, O God-snake of Eden f ‘ 

\ {Sing Edm Bower f) 

What more prize than love to impel thee ? 

Grip and lip my limbs as I tell thee I 

Lo I two babes for Eve and for Adam ! 

{Alas the hour I) 

Lo I sweet Snake, the trayail §,nd treasure, — 
Two menHjhildren born«for their pleasure 1 

" The first is Cain and the second Abel ; 

{Sing Eden Bower f) 

The soul of one shall be macfe thy brother, 

And thy tongue shall lap the blood of the other,” 
{Alas the hour!) 
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• LOVE-LILY. 

• 

Between 4he hands, between the brows, 

Between tj^e lips of Love-Lily, 

A*spirit is born wlv>se birth endows 
My blood with fire to burn through me; 

Who breathes upon my gazing eyes, 

• Who laughs and murmurs in mine ear> 

At whose leas^ touch my colour flies, 

And whom my life grows faint to hear. 

Within the voice, within the heart, 

Within the mind of Love-Lily, 

A spirit is born ^ho lifts apart 

His tremulous wings and looks at me ; 

Who on my mouth his finger lays. 

And shows, while whispering lutes confer, 
That Eden of Love's watered ways 
Whose winds and spirits worship her. 

Brows, hands, and fipsf heart mind, and voice, 
Kissts ancf^gords of Love-Lily, — 

Oh I bid me with your joy rejoice 
Till jiotous longjpg rest in me I 
Ah I let not hope be still distr»ught. 

But find in her its gracious goa> 

Whose speech Truth knows not from her thought 
Nor Love her body from her ^oul. 
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SUNSET WINGS. 

Tonight this sunset spr'Cads two golden wings 
Cleaving the western sky ; » 

Winged too with wind it is, anc^winno wings 
Of birds ; as* if the day's last hour in rings 
Of strenuous flight must die. 

Sun-steeped in fire, the homeward pinions S’^yay 
Above the dovecote-tops ; ^ 

And clouds of starlings, ere they rest with day. 
Sink, clamorous like mill-waters, at wild play. 

By turns in every copse : 

Each tree heart-deep the wrangling rout receives, — 
Save for the whirr within 
You could not tell the starlings from the leaves ; 
Then one great puff of wings, and the swarm heaves 
Away with all its din. 

Even thus Hope's hours, in ever-eddying flight, 

To many a refuge tend ; 

With the first light she laughed, and the last light 
Glows round her still ; who nathcless in the night 
^xVt length must make an enh. 

i^nd'now the mustering rooks innumerable 
Tdgether sa?! and soar. 

While for the day's death, like a lolling knell, 

Unto the heart they seem to cry. Farewell, 

No more, f^rewelh no more ! 

Hope not plumed, as 'twere a fiery dart ? 

And oh 1 thou dying day, ‘ 

Even as thou goest must she too depart. 

And Sorrow fold such pinions on the heart 
As will not fly awi.y ? 
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THE CLOUG confines* 

The day is^ark*ajad the night » 

To him that would search their hearty 
No lips of cloud thaJt will part 
Nor morning song in the light : 

Only, gaziRg alone. 

To him wild shadows are shown. 

Deep under deep unknown 
And height above unknown height. 

Still we say as we go, — 

Strange to think by the way, 
‘Whatever there is to know. 

That shall we know one day/* 

The Past is over and fled ; 

JNamed new, we name it the old ; 
Thereof some tale hath been told. 

But no word comes fj»Dm the dead ; 
Whethei*^ aH^hey be, • 

Or whether as bond or free. 

Or whether they too were we, 

• Or Ify what spell they have gped. 

Still we say as we go, — 

• Strange to think by the w^y, 

^ Whatever th^re is to know. 

That shall we knefU' one day/* 

What A the heart of hate^ 

That beats in thy breast, O Time ? — 
Red stri^ ftonj^ the furth^t prime. 

And anguish of fierce debate; 
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War that shatters her slain, 

A.d peace that grinds them as grain. 
And eyes fixed ever in vain 
On the pitiless eyes of Fate. 

Still we as we go, — 

“ Strange to think by the way. 
Whatever there is fo know, 

, That shalkwe know one daV.” 

What of the heart of love 

That bleeds in thy breast, O Man ? — 
Thy kisses snatched ’nea.h the ban 
Of fangs that mock them above ; 

Thy bells prolonged unto knells. 

Thy hope that a breath dispels. 

Thy bitter forlorn farewells 
And the empty echoes thereof? 

Still we say as* we go,— 

Strange to think by the way, 
Whatever there is to know. 

That shall we know one day.*^ 

The sky leans dumb on the sea. 

Aweary with ajji its wings ; 

And oh ! ^he song the sea, sings 
• dark everlastingly. ‘ ' 

Our past is clean forgot. 

Our present is and not. 

Our futdre's a sealed seed plot. 

And what betwixt them are we ?— • 

We who say as we go,— 

« ‘^Str&nge to think b^ the way. 
Whatever there is to know, 

T]^at shall we knowtme day.** 
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DOWN STREAM. 

Between Ilblmscote and Hurstcote 
The river-reach%s wind, * 

The whispering trees acceprt the breeze. 

The ripple's cool an*d kind : 

* With love low-whispered 'twixt the shore 
With rippling laughters gay. 

With white arms bar^d to ply the oars. 

On last year's first of May. 

Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The river's brimmed with rain, 

Through close-met banks and parted banks 
Now near, now far again : 

With parting tears caressed to smiles. 

With meeting promised soon, 

W^th every sweet vow that beguiles. 

On last year's first of June. 

• 

BetwC^en Hukmscftte and Hurstcote 
The river's flecked with foam, 

'Nea^i shuddering clouds that hang in ^hr«5^uds 
And lost winds wild for hcsine : 

Wit^J infant wailings at the breast, 

With homeless steps astray. 

With wanderings shuddering ^ow'rds one rest 
On this yearns first of May. 

Between Holmscote and rfurstcote 
The summ^ river flows ^ 

With doubled flight o^moons by night 
• And lilies' deep repose : 
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With lo 1 beneath the moon’s white stave 
A^yvhite face not the moon, 

With lilies meshed in tangled hair. 

On this year’s first of June* 

Between Holmscote’^and Hurstcote 
A troth was given and riven/' 

From heart’s trust grew one^life to two,. 
Two ibst lives cry ^o Heaven : 

With banks spread calm to meet the sky. 
With meadows newly mowed, 

The harvest-paths of glad July, 

The sweet school-children’s road* 
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1 LOOKED and saw your eyes 
In th^ shadow of your hair 
As a traveller sees the streaSi 
In the shadow' of the wood ; 
And I said, ** My faint heart sighs 
Ah me I to linger there, 

To drink deep and to dream 
In that sweet solitude/' 

I looked and saw your heart 
In the shadow of youf eyeSj 
As a seeker $ees the gold 
In the shadow the stream j 
And I said, ** Ah me 1 what art 
Should win the immortal prize, 
Whose want must make life cold 
* And Heaven a hollow dream ? 

1 looked and sa’^ 5K>ur love 
In the*s]^ad%w of your*heart, 

As a diver sees the pearl 
In the shado|v of the sea ; 

Ai^d I murmured, not abone 
My breath, but all apart, — 

** Ah 1 you can love, true girl. 

Aivl is your love fior me 



A DEATH-PARTING. 


c ‘1 

Leaves a^d rain and the days of the year, 
(^IVater-wiliow and wellawayy) 

All these fall, and tny soul gives ear. 

And she is hence who onc^ was here. 
{With a wind blown night and day,) 

Ah I but now, for a secret sign, 

{The willow's wan and the water white,) 
In the held breath of the day’s decline 
Her very face seemed piessed to mine. 
IViih a wmd blown day and night,) 

O love, of my death my life is fain ; 

{The willows wave on the water-way^ 
Youn cheek and mine are cold in the iain. 
But warm they’ll be when we meet again. 

( With a wind blown night and day, ) 

l^ists are heaved and cover the sky ; 

{The willows wail in the waning lights) 

O loose your lips, leave space for a sigh, — - 
They seal my soul, I cannot die. 

{With a wind blown day and night,) 

Leaves and rain and the days of the year, 
{Water-wiliow ttnd wellaway,y 
All still fall, and I still give ear. 

And she is hence, and, I am here. 

{With a wind ilown night and day.) 
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SPRING. 

S(»FT-LiTTERED is the new-ycar’s lambing-fold, 

And*in the hollowed haystack atfits side 
The shepherd lies o' nights now^ wakeful-eyed 
At the ewes' travailing call tnrough the dark cold. 

The young rooks cheep 'mid the thick caw o* the old ; 
A|id near un peeked 5t^m-sides, or^the ground, 

^y her Spring cry the moorhen's nest is found, 

WHere the drained flood-land§ flaunt their marigold. 

Chill are the gusts totwhich the pastures cower. 

And chill the current where the young reeds stand 
As green and close as the young wheat on land : 

Ydt here the cuckoo and the cuckoo-flower 
Plight to the heart Spring's perfect imminent hour 
Whose breath shall soothe you like your dear one's hai^ 


UNTIMELY LOST. 

Oliver Madox Brown. Born 1855 ; Died 1874. 

. • 

Upon fiie landscape of his coming life 

A youth high-gifted gazed, 3nd found it fair : 

The heightSiof wotk^ th® floods of praise, were there. 
What friendships, what desires, what love, what wife ? — 
All things to come. The fanned springtide waS rifg 
W'itb imminent sqlstice ; and the aa^lent air * 

Had summer sweets and autumn fires to bear 
Heart's ease lull-pulsed with perfect strength for strife. 

* • 

A mist has risen : we see the youth no more : 

Does he see on and strive on ? And may we 
Late- to ttering^vorld- worn hence, •find hts to be 
The young strong hand which helps us up that shore ? 
Or, echoing the No Mote ^th Neverlnore, 

Must Nigl^ be ours and his ? fYe hope : and he 
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PARTED PRESENCE. 

Laxste, I speak to your hearty 

Youif' heart that is ^always here. 

Oh draw me deep to its sphere^ 
Though you and^I are apart ; 

And yield, by the spirit’^ art. 

Each distant gift that is dear. 

O lov^ my love, you are here I 

Your eyes are afar to-day. 

Yet, love, look now in mine eyes* 
Two hearts sent forth may despise 
All dciad things by the way. 

All between is decay. 

Dead hours and this hour that dies 
O love, look deep in mine eyes 1 

Your hands to-day are not here. 

Yet lay^ them, love, in my hands. 
The hourglass sheds its sands 
All day for the dead hours* bier ; 

But now, as two hearts draw near, 
Thisf*iour like a flower expands. 

O love, your hands in my hands f 

Your voice is .lot on the air. 

Yet, love, I can hear your voice : 

It bids my heart to rejoice , 

As knowiifg your heart is there, — 

A music sweet to declare 

The truth of your stradfast choice. 
O love, ho sweet is your voice I 



mRTED PRESENCE. 


PS 

* To-day yoiir lips are afer, 

Yet draw my lips to them^ lqfire» 

Around, beneath, and above, 

Is frost to bind and to Har ; 

But wheie I am and you arc, 

D^ire and thi fire thereof 

O Kiss me, kiss me, my love! 

• • 

Your heart is never away, * 

But ever with mine, for ever, 

For ever without endeavour, 

To-morr«w, love, as to-day ; 

Two blent hearts ^never astray. 

Two souls no power may sever, 

Together, O my love, for ever ! 
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SPHERAL ^CHANG^ 

iN tnis new: shade of Dfeath/the show' 

Passes me still of form and face ; 

Some bent, some gazing as they go. 

Some swiftly, some at a dull pace. 

Not one that speaks in r.ny case. 

If only one might speak I — the one 
Who never waits till I come near; 

But always seated all alone 
As listening to the sunken air. 

Is gone before I com^ to her. 

O dearest ! while we lived and died 
A living death in every day. 

Some hours we still were side by side, 

When where I was you too might* stay 
And rest and n^ed not go away. • 

• * 

O nearest, furthest I there fee 

, At length some hard-earned heart- won home, 

Where,— -exile chang^*d for sanctuary , — ^ 

Our lot may fill indeed its sum. 

And you may wait and I may come ? 
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ALAS, SO LCJnG! 

• 

An \ deaf one, we were young so long, 

, It seeine(# that yoilth would never go, 
For skies and treeS were ev^r iit song 
And water in singing flow 
In the days we never again shall know. 
/Jas, so long I 

Ah I then was it all Spring weather? 
Nay, but we werfe young and together. 

Ah ! dear one, Tve been old so long, 

It seems Chat age is loth to part, 

Though d3.ys aifd years have never a song. 
And oh I have they still the art 
That warmed the pulses of heart to heart ? 
Alas, so long I 

Ah 1 then was it all Spring weather ? 

* Nay, but we were young and ^ogethcr; 

• 

Ah I dear ojae, you^ve been dead so long, — 
How long ftntif we meet again, • ^ 
Where hours may never lose their soi^ 
Nor flowers forget the rain ^ 

In glad noonlight that never Stiall wane 7 
• Alas, so long ! 

Ah I shall it be then Spring weather, 
Ancl ah I shall we*be youllig together ? 
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Insomnia. 

Thin are the night-skirts left tfehind 
By daybi^eak hours l^at dnward creep, 
And thin, alas ! the shred of sleep 
That wavers with the spirit’s wind : 

But ill half-dreams that shift and roll 
And still remember anrf> forget. 

My soul this hour has drawn your soul 
A little nearer yet. 

Our lives, most dear, are never near. 

Our thoughts are never far apart. 
Though all that draWs us heart to heart 
Seems fainter now and now more clear. 
To-night Love claims his full control. 

And with desire and with regret 
My soul thiis hour has drawn your soul 
, A little nearer yet. 

r 

Is there a home wher^ heai^y earjh 
** Melts to bright air that* breathes no pain, 
# Where water leav^ no thirst again 
And springing fire is Lxjve’s new birth ?, 

If faith long bound to one true goal 
May there at length its hope beget, 

My soul that hopr shall draw your soul 
F6r ever nearer yet. 
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rK)SSESSION. 

There is a cloud above tte sunset hill. 

That wends and makes no stay. 

For its g^oal lies beyond the fiery west ; 

A lingering brdhth no calm can chase away. 
The onward labour of the wind's last will 5 
A flying foam that overleaps the crest 
Of the top wave : and in possession still 
A further reach of longing ; though at rest 
From all the yearning years/ 

Together in the bosom of that day 

cling, and with your Hsses drink your tears. 
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chiKies. 


IToney-flowers lo the honey-comb 
And the honey-bee's froqr home. 

A honey-comb and a honey-flower, 
And the bee shall have his hour, 

A honeyed heart for the honey-comb. 
And the humming bce*^flies home. 

A heavy heart in the honey-flower, 
And the bee has had his hour. 


lU 

A honey cell’s in the honeysuckle, 

^And the honey-bee knows it wcH. 

• 

The honey-comb has a heart of honey 
And the humming bee’s so bonny. 

A honey-flower’s the honeysuckle. 
And the be^’s in the honey-ba’l. 

The honeysuckle is sucked of honey, 
And the bee is ^eavy and bonny. ^ 



CHIMBS, 
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III. 

Brown shell first for the butterfly^ 
And a bright wing by and by. 

• 

Butterfly, good-bye to your shell, 
And, bright wings,^speed you well. 

fright lamplight for the butterfly 
And a burnt wing by and lay, • 

Butterfly, alas for your shell. 

And, bright^wings, fare you welL 


IV. 

Lost love-labour and lullaby. 

And lowly *let love lie. 

Lost love-morfow and love-fellow 
And love’s life lying low. 

Lovelor labour and life laid by 
And lowly let love lie, , 

Late love-longing and life-sorrow • 
And love’s life lyingjow. 


V. 

Beahty’s body and benison ^ 

With a bosom-flower new btown, 

• 

Bitter beauty and blessing bann’d 
With breast to burif and bi^nd. 

BeautjjJs bower in the dust o’erblown 
With a bare white breasf of bone* 

Barren be^utjr agd bower of sand 
With a blast on eithe|[ hand. 



cmMxs. 


K »*• 

Bu\ied bars in the breakwater 
And bubb^ of the brimming weir* 

Body's blood in the breakwater 
And a buried body’s bier. ' 

, < 

c * « 

Buried bones in the breakwater 
And bubble of t]he brawling weir. 

Bitter tears in the breakWater 
And a breaking heart to bear* 


vn. 

« 

Hollow heaven and the hurricane 
And hurry of the heavy rain. 

Hurried ctouds in the hollow heaven 
Ai?d a heavy rain hard-driven. * 

( 

The heavy rain it hurries Amain 
And heaven and the hufricane, 

Hurryiiig wind o’er the heaven’^ hollov' 
And the heavy rain to follow. 
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ADIEU. 

Waving whispering trees. 

What dip you say to the breeze 

And wl^t says the breeze to you ? 
*Mid passing souls ill at ease, ^ 
Moving murmuring trees. 

Would ye ever w^ve an Adieu ? 

Tossing turfiulent seas. 

Winds that wrestle with these. 

Echo heard in the shell, — 

*Mid fleeting life ill at ease. 

Restless ravening seas, — 

Would the pcho sigh Farewell ? 

Surging sumptuous skies. 

For ever a new surprise, 

Clouds eternally new , — m 
eveiy flake that flies. 

Widening wandering s^es. 

For a si^ — Farewell, Adieu ? 

• • • * 

Sinking suffering heart 
That know'st h<fw weary ttmu art,« 
Soul so fain for a flight,— 

Aye, spread your wings to depart. 
Sad soul and sorrowing heart, — 
Adieu, Farewell, Gt>od-niglat. 
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SOOTJISAY. 

f 

Let no man ask thee of ^nytking ^ 

Not yearkorrf between 'Spring and Spring. 
More of all worlds than he can know^ 

Each day the single sun doth show. 

A trustier gloss than thou canst give 
From all wise scrolls demonstrative. 

The sea doth sigh and the wind sing. 

Let no man awe thee on any height 
Of earthly kingship's mouldering might. 

The dust his heel holds rpeet for thy brow 
Hath all of it been what both are now ; 

And thou and he may plague together 
A beggar's eyes in some dusty weather 
When none that is now knows sound or sight, 

« 

Cravo'thou no dower of earthly things 
Unworthy Hope's i,maginings. 

To have brought true 'oirth oft Song to be 
fvpd to have won hearth to ^^oesy, 
anywhere in the sun or rain 
To have lo^ed and been beloved ageVin, 

Is loftiest reach of Hope's bright wings. 

The wild waifs cast up by the sea 
Are divers!, ever seasonably. 

Even so the soul-tides still may land 
A. different drift upon the sand. * 

But one the sea is evermore : 

And one be sdll, 'twixt shdi^'e and shore, 

As the sea's life, thy soul in thee. 



SOOTHSA K 


Say, •hast thou pride ? How then fit 
Thy mood with flatterers’ siWi-spun wit ? 
Haply the sweet voice lifts thy creslf 
^ breeze of fame made man'^est. 

Nay, but then charst at flattery ? Pause : 
Be sure thy wrath is«iot because 
It makes thcc feel thou lovest it 

Let thy soul strive i,liat still the ^me 
Be early friendship’s sacred flame. 

The affinities have strongest part 
4n youth, and draw men heart to heart ; 

As life w’cars Jh and finds no rest, 

The individual in each breast 
Is tyrannous to sunder them. 

In the life- drama’s stern cue-call, 

A friend’s a pftirt well-prized by all : 

And if thou meel«an enemy. 

What art thou that none such should be ? 
Even so : but if the two parts run 
Into each other and grow one. 

Then conies the curtain’s cue»to fall. 

• 

jWhate’er by other’s need is claimed • 

More ^th an by thine,— td him unblamed 
Resign it ; aiTd^if should iTbld 
What more than he thou lack’st, bread, §old, 
Or any good wherqby we live, — • 

To thee such substance let hin^ive 
Freely^: nor he nor thou be shamed. 

Strive th^ thy works pr<jve equal : lest 
That work which thou hast don? the best 
Should come to be to thee at length 
(Even as fo envy seems the strength 
Of others) hateful and abhorr’d, — 

Thine own abov^ t^jyself mad& lord, — 

Of self-rebuke the bitterest. 
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SOOTffSAVJ 


Ui^to the man of yearning thought 
And aspiration, to do nought 
Is in 'Ctself almost an act, — 

Being chasm-fire and cataract 
Of the soul’s utter depths unseafd. 

Yet woe to thee if op.ce thou yield 
Unto the act of doing nought I • 

How cal^pusi seems beydnd revoke * 

The clock with its last listless stroke t 
How much too latp at length I — to trace 
The hour on its forewarning face, 

The 'thing thou hast not daL ed to do t 
Behold, this fpuiy he thus ! Ere true 
It prove, arise and bear thy yoke. 

Let lore of all Theology 
Be to thy soul what it can be : 

But know, — the Power ^at fashions man 
Measured not out thy little span 
For thee to take the meting-rod 
In turn, and so approve on God 
Thy science Theometry. 

To Ood at best, to Chance at worst. 

Give thanks for go«6d things, last as first, 
^.^ut windstrdwn blossqm that good 
Whose apple is not gratitude. 

Erjen if no prayer uplift thy face. 

Let the s\%Y^et right to render grace’ 

As thy soul’s cherished child be nurs’d. 

Didst ever say, ** Lo, I forget ” 

Such thoilght was to remember yet. 

As in a gravegarth, count to see 
The monuments of memory. ^ 

Be this thy soul’s appointed scope : — 
Gaze onward without flailb to hope. 

Nor, gazing backyirard, court* regret. 
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FIVE ENGLISH POETS. 

L T’iOMAS CHATTERTON. 

With Shakspearc^s manhood *at a boy’s wild heart, — 
^Through Hamlet’s doubt to Shakspeare near allied, 
And kin to Milton through his Satan’s pride, — -*' 
At Death’s sole doc?r he stooped, and craved a dart ; 
And to the dear new b«wer of England’s art, — 

Even to that shrine Time else had deified, 

The unuttered heart that soared against his side, — 
Drove the fell point, and smote life's seals apart 

# 

Thy nested home-loves, noble Chatterton ; 

Thp angel-trodden stair thy soul could tface 
Up Redcjiffe's spire; aijd fh the world’s armed space 
Thy gallant sword^||iy ir— these to*many an oi|g 
Are sweet for ever ; as thy grave unknown 
* And love-dream of thi»e unrecorded face, ' 
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F/rS ENGLISH POEt& 


II. WILLIAM BLAKE. 

(to FREBflRICK SHIELDS, ON HIS SKETOI OF BLAKe's 
WORK-ROOM AND DEATH-ROOM, $ rOUNTA?N COURT, STRAND#} 

This is the place. Even here the dauntless soul, 

The unflinching hand, wiwught on ; till in that nook, 
As on that very bed, his life partook' 

New birth, and passed. Yon riyer*s* dusky shoal, 
\yherclo the clo^e-bfiilt coiling lanes unroll, 

Faced his work-window, whence his eyes would stitre, 
Thought-wandering, unto nought that met them tlicre, 
Blit to the unfettered irreversible ^pal. ' 

This cupboard, Holy of Holies, held the cloud 
Of his soul writ and limned ; this other one, 

Hir true wife’s charge, full oft to their abode 
Yielded for daily bread the mart3y'’s stone, 

'Ere yet their food might be th^t Bread alone. 

The words now home-speech of tlie mouth of God. 


III. SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 

f 

His Soul fared forth {as from the deep home-^grove 
The fathe^^songster plies the hour-long quest), 

To feed his soul-brood IfUngering in phe nest ; 

But his^tVarm Heart!)' the mother-^ifd, above 
Their callow fledgling progeny still hove 

With t^hted roof of wings a«d fostering breast 
Till th€ Soul fefe the soul-brood. Richly blest< 

From Heaven their growth, w’hose food was Human Love. 

A 

Yet ah ^ Like desert popls that show tl?e stars 

Once in long l^gues,— even such the scarce-snatched 
hours 

Which deepening puin left to his lorAiest powers : — 
Heaven lost through spider-trammelled prison-bars. 

Six years, from sixty saved ! < Ydt kindling skies 
Own them| a beacon to o^r centuriek 
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IV. JOHN KEATS. 

The weltering London ways where children we*^ 

And girls whom Bone call maidens laugh, — strange road 
Miring his outward steps, who inly trode 
The bright Castalian brink and, Lattmos' steep : — . 

Even such his lifers cross-patns ; till deathly deep ^ 

He toiled through^sands of Lethe ; and long pain, 

• Wsary with labour spfirped and love found vain, 

Jn dead Rome’s sheltering shadow wrapped his ^leep.'^ ’ 
# 

O pang-dowered Poet, whose reverberant lips 
And heart-strung lyre ^woke the Moon’s eclipse, — 

^ Thou whom the daisies glory in growing o’er, — 

Their fragrance clings around thy name, not writ 
ButVumour’d in water, while the fame of it 
Along Time’s flood goes echoing evermore. 


V. PERCY 'bYSSIIE SHELLEY. 

(inscription for the couch, still preserve®, 

ON WHICH HE PASSED THE LAST NIGHT OF HIS LIFE.) 

’Twixt those twin worlds, — the woij^ld of Sleep, which 
. gave# 

No dream to warn, — the tidal world of DeSth, . 

Which the earth’s sea, as Jh^ earth, replenisheth, — r 
Shelley, Son^syorient sun,*to breast 111©; wave, X . 
Rose from this couch tflat morn. Ah I did he Krave 
tDnly the sea ? — or did n^n’s deed of hell ^ 
Engulph his •bark ’mid mists impenetrable ? . 

No eye discerned, nor any power might save. 

When that mist <;learcd, O Sljelley I what dread veil 
Was rent for thee, to whom faf-darklAig Truth 
Reigned sovereign guide through thy brief «geless^^ 
,youth ? • • ^ ’ 

Was the Truth ihy Truth, Shelley ? — Hush I All-Hail, 
Past doubt, thou gav’st it^ a|id in Truth’s bright Sphere 
Art first of jpraisers, toeing most j^rais^d here. 
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TO PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON, . 
INCITING ME TO POETIC WORK 

Sweet Poet, thou t f whom these years that roll 
Must one day yet the burdened birthright le'»rn, 
And by the darkness of thine eyes discern 
How piercing was the sight withiij^ thy soul ; — 

Gifted apart, tJioUfgoest to t^e great goal, 
f A cloud-bound radiant spirit, strong to earn, 

Light-reft, that prize for which fond myriads yoim 
^aiiily light-blest, — the Sefir’s aureole. , 

* ♦ 

And doth thine ear, divjjnely dowered to catch 
Ail spheral sounds in thy song blent so well. 

Still hearken for my voice’s slumbering spell * 
With wistful love? Ah I let the Muse now snatch 
^^ly wreath for thy young brows, 'and bend to watch 
Thy veiled transfiguring sense’s miracle. 


TIBER, NILE, AND THAMES. 

The heackand hands of murdered Cicero, 

Above his seat high jn the Forum hung, 

D^w jeers and burning* tears. „ When on the rung 
Of a^Wift-mounted ladder, hll aglow, ' 

Fulvia^^Mark Antony's shameless wife, with show 
tOf foot firm-noised and gleaming arm upflung, 

Bade her sharp needle pierce that god-like fdngue 
Whose speech fed Rome even as the Tiber’s flow. ^ 

And thou, Cletpatra’s'^ Needle, that h&dst thrid 
Great skirts of Time ere she and Antony hid 

Dead hope I — h^t thou too reachedj surviving^eath, 
A city of sweet speech scorned, — on whose chill stone 
Keats withered, Coleridge pintd, and Chatterton, 
Breadless, with poison froze the God-fire, d breath ? 
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■RAtfelGH'S CELL IN THE TCTWER. 

• Here writ was the World's History by his hand 

Whose steps knew all the eai^ ; albeit his world 
these few piteous paces then was furl'd. 

Here daily, h<jurly, have^is proud feet spann'd 
This smaller sp^k than the receding land 
* Had ever shown hls^ships ; wliat^iime he hurl'd 

• Abroad o'er new-found regions spiced and pearl'd 
His country's high dominioji and command. 

• 

Here dwelt two s^eres. The vast terrestrial zone 
His spirit traversed ; and that spirit was 

• Itself the zone celestial, round whose birth 
The planets played within the zodiac's girth^^ 

Till hence, thrpugh unjust death unfeared, did pass 
His spirit to the only land unknown. • 


WINTER. 

I low large that thrush looks on the bare^thom-tree I 
A swarm of such, three dittle months ago, 

Had hidden i]» the le&ves and^let none kn^w 
Save by tlie outbift-st of their minstrelsy. • 

A white flake here an^ there — a snow-lilyi^ 

(Jf last flight's frost — our naked^^ ower-bads hold ; • 
And for a rose-flower on the darkling mould 
» The hungry redbreast gleams. No bloom, no bee. 

The current shudders to its ice-boi8id sedge : 

Nipped in ^heir bath, the stark reeds one by one 
^Flash each its clinging diamdhd in the sun : 

'Neath winds whiclj for this winter's sovereign pledge 
Shall curb great Jdng -masts to the ocean's edge 
And^leave memorial forc^-kings o'erthrown. 
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THE 1-AST THREE FROM TRAFALGAR 

AT THE ANTIVERSARY BANQUET, 2 1 ST OCTOBER 187 

In grappled ships a^pund The Victory, , 

Three boys did England’s Duty with stout cheer, 
While one dread truth was kept from every 6kT, 
More dire than deafening fire that chirrned the sea ; 
For in the flag-ship’s weltering, cocl#pit, he ^ 

, Who was IhefBaftle’s Heaft without a peer, 

He who had seen all fearful sights save Fear, 
Wasfpassing from all life save Victory. 

And round the old memorial boaiCl to-day, 

Three greybeards — eaoh a w^arworn British Tar- 
View through the mist of years that hour afar : 
Wlj^o soon shall greet, ^mid memories of fierce fray, 
The impassioned soul which on its radiant way 
• Soared through the fiery cloud oi Trafalgar. 


CZAR ALEXANDER THE SECOND, 

(13TH MARCH 1881.) 

From him did forty million serfs, endow’d « 

Each w’ith six feet of death-due soil, receive 
Rich freeborn lifelong fund, whereon to sheave* 

Their gauntry’s harVest. Tlif'se to'day ^loiid 
Demand*'of Heaven a Father’s blood, — sore bow’d 

With tears and thrilled with wrath ; who, wdiile tl!t?y 
* grieve, «« * 

On every guilty head would fain achieve 
All torment by his edicts disallow’d. 

He stayed the kfiout’s red-ravening fangs ; and first 
Of Russian traitors, his own murderers go 
White to the tomV*. While he, — laftl foully lo^j^ 

With limbs red-rent, with festering brain which erst 
Willed kingly freedom, — ’gai|ist*the deed accurst 
To God bears witness of hjs people’s woc.^ 
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m.— SOIGNE ON PICTURES. 


FOR 

AN ANNUf^CIATION, 

EARLY GERMAN. 

• 

The lilies stand before her like a screen 

Through which, upon this warm and solemn day, 
God surely hears. For there she kneels to pray 
Who wafts our prayers to God — Mary the Queen. 

She wws Faith’s Present, parting what had been 
^ From what began with her, and is f«r aye. 

On either hand, GocTs twofold system lay : 

With meok boA^ed hjpe a Virgifi prayed be^een. 

So prays she, and th^ Dove flies in to he% 

WVnd sfie has turned. At the [tw porch* is ofie 
Who looks as though deep awe made him to smile. 
Heavy with heat, the plants yield shadow there ; 

The loud*flies cross eacl| other in the sun ; 

And the aisled pillars meet th#poplar-aisle. 
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FOR 

4 

OUR LADY OF THE ROCKS 

BY LEONARDO DA VINCI. 

<1 

Mother, is this the darldiess of the end, 

The Shadow of Death ? and is that outer sea 
^JL43Jnfinite imminent Eternity? 

And docs the death-pang by manV seed sustained 
In Time’s eacti instant cause thy face to bend 
Its silent prayer upon the Son, while He 
Blesses the dead with His hand silently 
To His long day w^hich hours no more offend ? 

I 

Mother of grace, the pass is difficult. 

Keen as'“these rocks, and the bewildered soul? 

Throng it like echo^, {blindly shuddering through. 
Thyp^name, O Ldrd, each spirits*' voici^ extols. 
Whose peace abides in the dark avenue 
Amid the bitterness of thingc occult. 
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FOR 

A VENETIAN PASTdkAL 

BY GIORGIONE. 

{In the Lguvre.) 

Water, for anguish of the solstice : — nay, 

But dip the vessel slowly, — nay, but lean 
And hark how^t its verge the wave sighs in 
Reluctant. Hush 1 beyond all depth away 
The heat lies silent at the brink of day : 

Now the hand trails upon the viol-string 
That sobs, and the brown faces cease to sing. 

Sad with the whole of pleasure. • Whither stray 
Her eye% now, from whose mouth the sligi pipes creep 
And leave it pouting, while the shadowed grass 
Is cc^l against her »aked sit^e ? Let be^: — 

Say nothing now u|^to4ier lest she weep. 

Nor name this ever. Be it as it was, — 

Life tguching lips %rith Immortality. 
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FOR 

■AN ALLEGORICAL DANCE OF WOMEN 

BY ANDREA MANTEGNA. 

I 

(In ihf. Louvre,') 

Scarcely, I think ; yet it indeed may be 
*^^^The meaning reached him, when this music rang 
^ Clear through his frame, a swc^t possessive pang. 
And he beheld these rocks and that ridged sea. 

But I believe that, leaning towards them, he 
Just felt their hair carried across his face 
As each girl passed him ; nor gave ear to trace 
IIow many feet; nor bent assuredly 
His eyes from the blind fixedness of thought 
To know the dancers. It is bitter glad 
Even unto tears, tts meaning filleth it, 
secret of the wells of^ifr : to w’lt : — 

The heart's each pulse shall keep the sense it had 
W’jJth all, thougjj the mind'sMabour run to nought. 
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FOR 

RUGGIERO AND ANGELICA 

BY INGRES. ^ 

' r 

A REMOTE sky, prolonged to the sea’s brim : 

•One*rock-point standing buffeted alone, 

• Vexed at its base with a foul beast unknown, 
Hell-birth of geomaunt and*teraphim : 

A kftight, and a winged creature bearing^him, ^ 
Reared at the rdbk: a woman fettered there. 
Leaning into the hollow nvith loose hair 
«A.nd throat let back and heartsick trail of limb. 

The sky is harsh, and the sea shrewd and salt : 

Under his lorcf the griffin-horse ramps blind 

With rigid wings and tail. The spear’s lithe stem 
Thrills in the roaring of those jaws : behind. 

That evil length of body chafes at fault. 

She does not hear nor see — she knows of them. 

II. • 

CLf NCH thine eyes now, — Jfis the last instant, girl : 
Praw in thy senses, set thy k^jees, and ta^e 
One breath for rII : ^hy life is keen awak^, — 

Thou mayst not swoon. Was that the scaj^tered whiii 
Of its foam drenched tRee ?— or the waves Jhat ^url^ 
/fnd split, bleak spray wherein Ihy temples ache ? 

^ Or was*it his the champion’s blood to flake 
Thy flesh ?~-of thine own blood’s anointing, girl ? 

Now, silence ; for the sea’s is such^ sound 
As irks noj silence ; and except the sea, 

* All now is still. Now the^dead thing doth cease 
To writhe, and d jiffs. He tuijis to her : and she, 
Cast from the ja^s of Death, remains there, bound, 
Aftain a woman in her nakedness. 



A VIRGIN AND CHILD 

BY HANS MEMMELINCK. 

(In the Academy of Bruges.) 

Mystery ; God, man^s life, born into man 
Of woman. There abideth on her brow 
The ended pang of knowledge, the which now 
'is calm assured. Since first her task began 
She hath known all. What more of anguish than 
'Endurance oft hath lived through, the whole space 
Through night till day, passed weak upon her face 
While the heard lapse of darkness slowly ran ? 

All hath been told her touching her dear Son, t 
And all shall be accompyshed. ^ Where* He sits 
Even now, a babe. He hold? the symbol fruit 
Perfect and chosen. Until God permits, 

^ His sours elect still haVe the absokv^^e 
Harsh iicther datkness, and make painful moan. 
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FOR 

MARiRIAGE bF ST. CATHERINE 

BY THE Si^ME. 

(In the Hospital of St. John at Bruges.) 

• 

Mystery : Catherine the bride of Christ. 

She kneels, and on her hand the holy Child ^ 
Now sets the ri^g. Her life is hushed and mila, 

I .aid in God’s knowledge — ever unenticed 
From God, and in the end thus fitly priced. 

Awe, and the music that is near her, wrought , 

Of angels, have possessed her eyes in thought ; 

Her utter joy is hers, and hath sufficed. 

• • 

There is a pause while Mary Virgin tum% 

The leaf, and reads. Wi^h eyes on the spread book, 
That damsel gt her knees re%ds after he^ 

John wHom Heilo^^d, and John His haii)ingerj 
t Listen and watch. Whereon soe’er thou ^ook, 

The hght is«starred in gims and the^gold bujns. 
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FOR 

THE WINE OF CIRCE 

^ BY EDWARD BURKE JONES. 

L>usk>haired and gold-robed o’er the golden wine 
She stoops, wherein, distilled of death and shame, 
^„ !^ink the black drops; while, lit with fragrant flame 
Round her spread board the goldep sunflowers shine 
Doth Helios here with Hecat6 combine 

(O Circe, thou their votaress*’:^) to proclaim 
For these thy guests all rapture in Love’s name, 
Till pitiless Night give Day the countersign ? 

Lords of their hour,’* they come. And by her knee r 
Those edwering beasts, their equals heretofore^ 
Wait ; who with them inf new equality 

To-ni'^ht shall ecliO back tli^ sea’s dull^roar 
With*a vain wail from passion^’s tide-strown shore 
Where the dishevelled scaw^d hates the sea, 
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#oit 

THE HOLY FAMILY 

BY MICiIeLANGELC). 

{In the National Gallery, 

Turn not the prophet s page, O Son ! He knew 
All that Thou hast to suffer, and hath writ. 

K'ot yet Thine hour of knowledge. Infinite 
The sorroAvs that Thy manhood's lot must rue 
And dire acquaintarfce of Thy grief. That clue 
The spirits of Thy nroumful ministerings 
Seek through yon scroll in silence. For these things 
The angels have desired to look into. • 

Still before Eden waves the fiery sword, — 

Her Tree of Life unransomed : whose sa4 Tree 
Of Knowledge yet to growtji of Calvary 
Must yield its Te|^ipter,-«-Hd[l th^ earliest d^d 
Of Earth resigfi, — antiyef, O Son and Lord, • 

^ The seed o' the woman bruise the serpcnt’sjhead. 

^ ^ • • • 

* In this picture the Virgin Mother is seen withholding from the 
Child Saviour %he prophetic writings in which His sufferings are 
foi^told. Angelic figures beside them examine a scroll. 
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FOR* 

f 

SPRING 

BY SANDRO BOTTICELLI. 

{In the Accademia oj Florence.) 

A , 

What masque of what oI<J wind-withered New-Ycar 
Honours this Lady?* Flora, wanton-eyed 
For birth, and with all flowrets prankt and pied ; 
^TV*ra, Zephyrus, with mutual cheer 
Of clasp and kiss : the Graces circling near, 

*Neath bower-linked arch of white arms glorified : 

And with those feathered feet which hovering glide 
O’ef Spring's brief bloom, Hermes the harbinger. 

Birth-bare, not death-bare yet, the young stems stand 
This Ladjf’s temple-columns : o'er her heaW 
I.ove wings his shaft What mystery here is yead 
Of homage or of ho^e ? But how commanfi 
Dead Springs to answer ? And |jow question here 
These mummers of that wind-withered New-Year? 

• •’n.e i^me lady/jicre surrounded by the ma^ue offspring, is 
evidently the subject pf a portrait by Botticelli formerly in the 
Pourtalfes collection in Paris. This portrait is inscribed Smcytlda 
Bandinelli.” 
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rV.—SOlTHETS AND VERSES 

• • * * • • • 

»FOJi ROSSETTI’S OWN WORKS OF ART*. 


MARY’S GIRLHOOD. 

{for a Picture.) 


•This is that blessed Mary, prc-efect ^ 

pod*s Virgin. Gone is a great while, and she , 
Dwelt young in Nazareth, of Galilee. 

Unto God’&*will Shj bw>ught devout respect^ 
Profound simplicity of intellect. 

And supreme patiente. From her mother's knee 
Paititful and hopeful ; wise in cllkrity ; • 

Strong in ^ravc peace ; in pity circumspect 


So held she through her girlhood! %s it were 
An angel-'matered lily, that near God 
. ** Grows and is quiet Till, tme dawn at home 
She woke in her w^ite bed, and l^ad no fear 
At all, — ^yet w^pt tin sunshine^ and felt awed : 
B&ause the fulness ol^J^e time was come. 
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AIAJiY*S GIRJLHOOb. 


n. 

These are tl?€ S3mibols. On that cloth of red 
I* the centre is the Tripoint : perfect each^ 

Except the second ’ of its points, to teach 
That Christ is not yet bori;i. The books — ^whose head 
Is golden Charity, as Paul hath said— r 

Those virtues are wherein the soul is rich : 
Therefore on the;n the lily standeth, Which 
is Innocence, being interpreted. 

The iseven-thom’d briar and the palm seven-leaved 
Are her j^eat sorrow and her ^reat reward. 

Until the end be full, the Holy One 
Abides without. She soon shall have achieved 
o IJer perfect purity : yea, God the Lord 

Shall soon vouchsafe His Son to be her Son. 
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TIJE *PASSOyER IN *THE HOLY FAMILY. 

^{For^aJ^rawingm’*^ , 

^ERE meet together the prefiguring day 

A»d day prefigured. Sating, thou shalt stftnd. 

Feet shod, loinsigirt, thy road-staff in thine hand, 
With blood-stained door and lintel,*' — did God say 
By Moses* mouth in ages passed away. 

And now, where this poor household doth compr^se^ 
At Paschal-Feast two kindred families, — 

Lo I the slain lanfb confronts the Lamb to slay. 

• 

The pyre is piled. What agony's crown attained, 
What shadow of Death the Boy's fair brow subdues 
Who holds that blood wherewith the porch is stained 
. By Z§chary the priest ? John binds the shoes 
He deemed himself not worthy to unldbse ; 

Ailtt Mary culls the bitter iierbs ordained. 

• The scene is in the Hbusc-porch, where Christ holfis a bowl of 
Wood from which Zacharias is sprinkling the poste and lintel 
Joseph has broaght the lamb^nd Eiizabet^ lights th^pyre# The 
shoes ^fhicTi John fastens and the bittcr^erbs which Mary is 
gathering form part of ‘be ritual 
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MARY MAffriALENE 

AT THE DOOR OF SIMON THE *^HAiySEE, 

{For a Drawing, 

♦. » \ 

^'*Why wiV thou cast the roses from thine hair f 

Nay, be thou all a rose, — wre^lh, lips, and cheek. 
Nay, not this house, — that banquet-house we seek ; 
See how they kiss and enter ; come thou there. 

•This delicate day of love we two will share 

Till at our ear lovers whispering night shall speak. 

’ What, sweet one, — hold’st thou still the foolish freak? 
Nay, when I kiss thy feet they'll leave the stair." 

Oh loose me ! Seest thou not my Bridegroom's face 
That draws me fo Him ? For His feet my kiss, 

My h^ir, my tears He craves to-day • and oh I 
What words can tell what other day and place 

Shall see me clasp those blood-stained feet of His ? 
Hfe needs me,' calls me,»lov<es' me : < let me go ! " 

♦ the drawing Maiy has left d procession of ^revellers, and *s 
ilscending by a suddd^r impulse the steps of the house wfere she 
sees Christ Her lover has followed her, and is trying to turn her 
back. 
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MICHAEL SCOTT^% WOOING. 


{For a Drawing,') 


Rose- SHEATH ED beside the rosebud tongue 
Lurks the young adder’s tooth ; , 

Milk-mild ^rom new-born hemlc^k-bluth 
The earliest drops are wrung ; 

And sweet the flower of his first youth 
When Michael Scott was young* 


ASPECTA MEpUSA. 


{For g, t)^aiving,) 


Andromeda^ by Berseus saved and w^d, 
Hankered each day to see thfe Gorgon*s hefd 
Till o’er a fount he held it, bade her lean. 
And mirrored in the wave was safely seen 
That death she lived by* 


Let not flfiine eyes know 
Any forbidden thing itself, although 
It once sh<iuld s*ve as well as kill : but be 
fts shadow upon life»enough for thee. 
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CASSANDRA. 

{Fay a firaivingJ^) 


RenD; rend thine hair, Cassandra ‘r he will go. 

Yea, rend thy garments, wrfng thine hands, and cry 
From Troy still towered to the unreddened sky. 
S4e, all but she that bore thee mock thy woe : — 

He most whom that fair woman arms, with show 
wrath on hen bent brows ; for in this place 
This hc^ur thou bad’st all men in Helenas face 
The ravished ravishing prize of Death to know.* 


What eves, wliat ears hath sweet Andromache, 

^Sav^ for her Jdector’s forA*! and step ; ns Jear 
On tear make salt the warm last kiss he gfive ? 

He goes. Cassandra’s words beat heavily 
Like crows above his crest, and at his ear 
Ring hollo’^ in thV shield that sliall not save. 

• The subject shows Cassandra prophesying among her kindged, 
as Hector leaves them for his last battl^. They are on the platform 
of a fortress, from wh'ich the Trqfan troops are marching out 
Helen is arming Paris ; Priam soothes Hecuba ; and Andromache 
holds the child to her bosom. | * 
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n. 

O Hector, gone, gone, gone I O Hector, thee 
Two chariots wait, in Troy long bless^ and curs'd ; 
And Grecian spear and Phrygi|^ sand athirst 
Crave from thy veins tl^ blood m victory. 

Lo ! long upon our heartl# the brand had we, 

^it for the r^of-tree’s ruin : and to-day 
Jhe ,gro»nd-sfone 'quits the ^wall, — the wind hath 
way,— 

higher and higher the wings of fire are free 

w * 

O Paris, Paris 1 Othou burning brand, • 

Thou beacon of the sea whence Venus rose, 
fighting thy race to shipwreck ! Even that hand 
Wherewith she took thine apple let her close 
Within thy curis at last, and while Troy glows 
Lift thee her trophy to the sea and land.” 
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VENUS VERTICORDIA. 

^ (For a Picture,) 

She hath the apple in^her hand for thee, 

Yet .almost in her heart wouH hold it back ; 

She muses, with her eyes upon the track 
Of that which in thy spirit they can see. 

Haply, ^'Behold, Ije is at peace/' feaith she i 
Alas f the apple for his lips, — the dart 
That follows its brief sweetness to his heart, — 

The wandering of his feet perpetually ! ” 

A little space her glance is |till and coy ; 

But if she give the fruit that works her spell. 

Those eyes shall flame as for her Phrygian boy. 

' Then shall her bird’s strained throat the woe foretell, 
And her far seas moan as a single shell, 

And' through her dark grove striker the light of Troy. 


PANDORA. 

(For a Picture^ 

WHATf of the end. Pandora ? Was it thine, 

The deed that set these fi6ry pinions free ?, 

Ah ! wh'erefore did the Olympian consistory 
In its own 'likeness make thee half divine ? 

Was it that* Juno’s brow might stand a sign 
*For*ever' ? and the. mien of Pallas be 
A deadly thing ? and that all men might s^e 
In Venus’ eyes the gaze of Proserpine ? 

What of the end ? These beat their wings at will, 
The ill-born things, tlie good things turne^i to ill, — 
Powers of the impast^ioned hours prohibited. 

Aye, clench the casket now I Whijther they go 
Thou mayst not dare to think : Kor canst thou know 
If Hope still pent there bf alive or dead. ^ 



A SEA-SPELL. 

{For a Picture-) 

Her lute hangs shadowed in the apple-tree, 

\Vhile flashing fingers weav^the sweet-strung spell 
Between its chords ; afcd as the wild notes swell, 
The sea-bird fftr those branches leaves the sea. 

But to^whsyt soufid her listening jsar stoops she ? 
*What netherworld gulf-whispers Soth she hear 
In answering echoes from what planisphere, 

Along the wind, along the Estuary ? 

She sinks into her%pell : and when full soon 
Her lips move and she soars into her song, 

• What creatures of the midmost main shall throng 
In furrowed surf-clouds to the summoning rune h 
Till he, the fated.mariner, hears her cry, 

And up her rock, bai*e-breasted, comes to die ? 


ASTARTE SYRIACA. 

^ {For a Picture:) 

Mastery : lo I betwixt the sun and mooif 
Astart^of the Syrian^: \pnus Queen 
Ere Aph»odite*was.* In silver sheen 
Her twofold girdle clasps the infinite boon 
^ Of bliss wjiereof the heaven and ejrth comgiune^: 
And*from her neck^s inclining flower-stem lean 
Love-freighted lips and absolute eyes that wean 
•The pulse of hearts to the spheres* dominant tune 
• • 

Torch -bearing, her sweet minister^compel . 

All throneg of light beyond the*sky and sea 
^he witnesses of Beauty's fac% to be : 

*That face, of Love’s ^11-penetrati^e spell 
Amulet, talisman^ and ©racle, — 

Bet\^xt the sun and moan a mystery. 
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RtNEMO^iYNE 

(For a Picture^ 

Thou filFst from the winged chalice of the soul 
Thy l^mp, O Memory, fire-winged to its goaL 


HAMMETT A. 

(For a Picture,) 

Behold Fiammetta, ishown in Vision here. 

Gloom-gif c *mid Spring-flushedapple-growtli she stands; 
And as she sw'ays the b/anches with her hands^ 

Along hdr arm the sundered bloom* falls slrjer, 

In separfite petals shed, each like* a tear ; 

While Srom the quivering ^^ough the bird expands « 
His whigs. Af^d lo ! thy spirit understunef*^ 

Life shaken and shower'd and flown, and Deatli drawn 
near. 

All stirs with change. Her garments beat the air : 

The angel circling round her aureoler 
Shimmers in flight' against the tree's grey bole : 

While she, with reassuring eyes, most fair, 

A presage and a promise starffls ; as 'twere 

On Death's dark storms the rainbow of the ^Soul, 
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'-FOUND/' 

{For a Piciure.) 

** There is a budding morrow in midnight:** — 

So sang our Keats, our English nightingale. 

And here, as laitips across the bridge turn pale 
In London's smokeless resurrection-light. 

Dark breaks to dawn. But o'er the deadly blight 
Of Love deflowered and sorrow of none avail, * 
Which makes this man gasp and this woman quail, 

Can day from darkness ever agait^ take flight ? ^ 

• • 

Ah I gave not these two hearts their mutual pledg^ 
Under one mantle shelter^dP'^eath the hedge 
In gloammg couVtshii^? And, O God I to-c!hy 
He only knows he hRlds her; — but what part* 

TIan life now take ? Sh«i cries in her locked*heart, — 
** I^a^ me— I do not know you -Ago away*! " * 
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THE DAY-DREAM. 

{For a Picture^) 

, The thronged boughs of the shadowy sycamore 
Stul bear young leaflets half the summer through ; 
from when the robin 'gainst the unhidden blue 
Perched dark, till now, deep in tHe leafy core, 

The embowered throstle^s urgent wood-notes soar 
Through summer silence. Still the leaves come new 
Yet never rosy-sheathed as those which drew 
Their' spiral tongues irom spring-buds heretofore. 

Within the branching shad?, of Reverie 
Dreams even may springjtill autumn ; yet i)pne be 
Like woman's budding day-dreajn^spirit'fann’d. 

Lo I tow'rd deep skies, not deeper than her look, 

She ^dreams ; till ipw on her forgotten booj: 

Drops the forgotten blossom from her hand 



P'.^POEMS IN ITALIAN 

{OR ITAtTAN AND ENGLISH), 

FRENCH AND LATIN- 
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gioventD e signqria. 

I * t 

fe cioviNE il signore, 

Ed amaf molte cosc,— 

I canti, le rose, 

La forza e ramore/ 

Quel che piii vuo!e 
Ancor non osa : 

Ahi pill che il sole, • 

Pill ch’ ogni roja, 

La cara cosa, 

Donna a gioire. 

fe giQvine il signore, 

Ed ama quelle co&e 
Che ard^r dispose 

In cqpre till’ ?imore, 

Bella fanciulle^ 

'Jiuardalo in viso ; 

Non mancar nulla, 

Motto 0 sorriso ; 

Ma viso a viso 

Gt :arda a gradire. 

ii gidvine il signore, 

£,d ama tutte i;ose, 
Vezzose, gidjose, , 

Tenenti alV amore. 
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YOUTH AN& LORDSHIR 

\Ualihf{, Street-Scmg^, 

My young lord's the lover 
Of earth and sky above, 

Of youthfe sway and youth's p^y, 
Of songs and flowers and love. 

Yet for love’s desire 

Green youth lacks the daring ; 
Though one dream of fire, 

All his hours ensnaring, 

Burns the boy past bearing — 
The dream that girls inspire. 

My young lord’s the lover 
Of every burning thought 
^That Love’s wilf> fhat Love’s skill 
»Witfiin hie breast htis wrought.^ 

J.ovMy girl, Ibok on him^ 

Soft as music’s measure ; 

^ield him, when you’ve won him, 
Joys and toys at pleasure ; 

But to win youp treasi^re, 

Softly look upon him. 

• 

My young lord’s the lover 
Of every tender graoe 
That w)man, to woo man, 

Can wcjir in ftJrm or face. 



CIOVE^iTij E SIGESSRi/^ 

Prendilo in braccig 
Adesso 0 mai ; 

Per piii mi taccio, 

Chfe tu lo sai ; 

Bacia*o e i'avrai, 

Ma non lo ^ire» 

fe giovine il signore; 

' Ea ama ber* le cose 
Che Amor nascose, 

Che mosti agU Amore. 

Deh trionfando 
Non fame pruova ; 

Ahim^ ! che quando 
Gioja pill giova, 

Allor si trova 

Prcsso al finire. « 

fe giovine il signore, 

Ed ama tante cose, 

L% rose, le spose, 

Quante gli dona Amore. 



y0trrJt and lordsnup. 
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» Take him to your bosom 
• Now, girl, or never ; 

Let not your new blossom 
Of sweet kisses sever j 
Only guard for eve# 

Your boast withiin your bosom, 

• 

hl^ yoilhg lord's the lo^ 5 J^r 
Of every setret thing. 
Love-hidden, love-bidden 
This day to banqueting* 

Lovely girl, with vaunting 
Never tempt to-morrow : 

From all shapes enchanting 
Any joy can borrow. 

Still the spectre Sorrow 
Rises up for haunting. 

And now my lord's the lover 
Of ah ! so many a sweet, — 

Oi roses, of spouses, * 

* As many as love may greet. • 
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PROSERPINA. 

(per UN QUADRO.) 

Lungi b la lu-ie che in su qifesto muro 
Rifrange appena, un breve istante scorta 
Del rio palazzo aIl%soprana porta. 

Lungi quei fiori d*Enna^ O lido oscuro, 

Dal frutto tuo fatal che omai r'*b duro. 

Lungi quel cielo dal tartareo manto 
Che qul mi cuopre ; e lung^ ahi lungi ahi quanto 
Lc notti che saran dai di che furo. 

Lungi da me mi sento ; e ognor sognando 
Cerco e ricerco, e resto asvoltatrice ; 

E qualche cuore a qualche anima dice, 

(Di cui mi ^unge il suon da quando in quando. 
Continuamente insieme sospirando,) — 

^ ^*Oimb per te, Proserpina infelice P' 


LA RICORDANZA. 

Maggior dolore e ben la Ricordanza, 
O neir amaro inferro amcna stanza ? 



PROSERPINA. 

-a 

{For a Picture^ 

A ifway the light that bryig^ cold cheer 
Unto this wall,— one instant and no more 
Admitted at my distant palace-door. 

Afar the flowers of Enna from this drear » 

Dire fruit, whi^h, tasted once, must Ihrall me ftere. 
Afar those skies from this Tartarean grey 
That chills me : and afar, how far away, 

The nights that shall be from the days that were. ^ 

Afar from mine own self I seem, and wing 

Strange ways»in thought, and listen for a sign : 
And still some heart unto some soul doth pine, 

^ Whose sounds mine inner sense is fain to bring, 
Continually together murmuring,) — 

" Woe*s me for thee, unhappy Proserpigei" 


MEMORY..^ 

Is Mdtnory most of miseries miserable, 

Or the oae flower of ea§e in bitterest hell ? 
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.LA BELLA MANO. 

(PEIViUN QUADRO.) 

t 

O BEZXA Mano, che ti l^tvi e piaci 

In quel medesmo tuo puro el^niento 
Donde la deir amqr^iso awento 
Nacque, (e dall’ onda s’infucw:ar le faci 
Di mille inispegnibili fomaci) : — 

«-Come a Venere a te Toro e Targento 
OffroRL gli Amori ; c ognuni riguarda attento 
La bocca che sorride e te che tacL 

In dolce modo dove onor t’ invii 

Vattene adorna, e porta insiem fra tante 
Di Venere c di vergine sembsante ; 
Umilemcnte in luoghi onesti e pii 
Bianca e soave ognora ; infin che sii, 

' O Mano, mansueta in man d’amante* 


Con Siianto d'oro, collana ed anelli, 

* Le pidfce aver con quelli 
Non altro che una rosa ai suoi capellL 


Robe d'or, tnais rien nc veut 
Qu' une rose L ses cheveux. 
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LA BELLA MANO. 

{I’br^ Picture.) 

O LOVELY han(\ that thy sweet self dost lave 
In«that* thy pure '2L^d proper* eluent, 

Whence erst the Laidy of Love’s high advent * 
n W^s born, and endless firps sprang from the wave 
Even as her Loves to her their offerings gavt, , 
For thee the jewelled gifts they bea? ; while each 
Looks to those lips, of hiusic-measured speech 
, The fount, and of more bliss than man may crave. 

In royal wise ring-girt and bracelet-spann’d, 

A flower of Yenus* own virginity. 

Go shine among tJly sisterly sweet band ; 

In maiden-minded converse delicately 
Evermore white and soft ; until thou be, 

O hand I heart-handsel'd in a lover’s hand. 


• With golden mantle, rings, and necklace fair, 
It likes her best to wear 
Only"* a rose within her golden hair. 


A GOLDEN robe, yet ^dll she wear 
Only a rpse in her gqjiden hair. 
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BARCARt)LA. 

Pe^ ca,ritk, f 

Mostrami amorc ; 

Mi punge il cu<5re, 
Ma non si sa 
Dove h amorc. 

Che mi fa • 
bella etk, 

Sfe non si sa 
Come amer^ ? 

Ahi me solingo ! 

II cuor mi strings I 
Non pih ramingo, 
Per caritk 1 

Per caritA, 

Mostrami il cielo ; 
Tutto h nry velo, 

E non si ss 

Dove h il ciel6. ^ 
Se si sta 
Cosl colk, 

Non" si sa 
Se non si va. 

Ahi me lontano ! 
Xutto h iTi vano 1 
Pnendimi in mano, 
Per carit^ J 
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BARCAROLA. 


Oltre tomba 
Qualche cosa ? 

E che ne dici ? 

? aremo felici ? 

crra mai posa, 

E mar rim bomba. 


BAMBINO FACIATO. 

1* 

A Pippo Pipistrelle 
» Farfalla 'la frnciulla : 
vedi quanto h bello 
Ri(%ndo in questa cullai 
E noi Tabbianio fjjtto, ^ 
Noi due insiem d 'un tratto, 
E senza noi fia nulla,** 
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THOMif: FIDES. 

* Digitum tuum, Thoifia, 
Infer, ct vide mantis ! 
Manum tuam, Thoma, 
Affer, et mitte in latus.” 
Dominus et Deus, « 
Deus,” dixit, 

Et Dominus incus. 

** Quia me vidisti, 
Thoma, credidisti. 

Beati qiii, non viderunt, 
rlhoma, et crediderunt/ 
Dominus etDeus, 
Deu^'' dfxit,' ^ < 

** Et Dominus meuaf'*^ 
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VI.— VERSICLES AND 
FRAGJ\1E*NTS, 


THE Orchard-pit. 

Piled deep below the screening apple-brancll 
They lie with Witter apples in their Itands : 

And some are only ancient bones that blanch, 
tAnd some had ships that last year's wind did launch, 
And some were yesterday the lords of lands^ 

• In the soft dell, timong the apple-trees, 

High up above the hidden pit she stands, 

And there for ever sings, who gave to these, 

That lie below, her magic hour of ease, 

And those her apples holdcn in their hands. 

This in my dreams is shown luc ; and her hUir 
Crosses my lips and draws my burning breath ; 
lier song spreads goldeJ^wings upon the air, * 
Life's e3%s^arc gleamm| fif>m her forehead fair, 

And from her l!|reasts the ravishing eyes«of Death. 

Men say Jo me that skep hath many drejftns, 
knew never but this dreaJn alone :* 

There, from a dried-up channel, once the stream's^ 
%e glen* slopes up ; even such in sleep it seems 

• As to ray waking sight t^e place well known. 

♦ % * ♦ • 

• 

My love I c^l hei*, and she lovjs me well : 

• But I love her as in the maelstrom's cup 
The whirled stone teves the leaf inseparable 
That qjings to it»rouna all the circling swell, 

► And that the sanje last eddy swallows up. 
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VM^SJCLES AND FJRAt^MMNTS. 


TO ART. 

I X.OVED thee ere I ioved a woman, Love 


ON BURNS. 

In yvhomsoe'er, since Poesy began, 

A Poet most of all men we may scan, 
Burns of iill poets is the most l Man. 


FIN DI MAGGIO. 

<. 

On I May sits crowned with iiawthorn- flower, 
, And is Love’s month, they say ; 

And Love’s the fruit that is ripened best 
By ladies’ eyes in May. 


}' 

And the S’byl, you know. I jiaw her with my own eyes at Cumae, 
hanging in ^ jar ; and, when the boys ^.sked her, “What would you, 
she answered, “I would die.’ — .^ETRONius. 

" I SAW the Gibyl at Cumae ” 

(One said) '' with mine own eye. 

She hung in a cage, and read her rune 

To all the passe’*s-by. * 

Said the boys, ^ What ^vouldst thou, Sibyl ? ^ 

She answered, ‘ I would die.’ ” 


As balmy as the breach of her you love 
When deep between her breasts it comes to you. 



VERSICLES AND FRAGMENTS. 
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it a f^lpnd or foe that spread these lies ? ” 
Nay, who but infants question in such wise ? 
''fwas^onc of my most intimate enemies.” 


AT ncr stej> the wa^r-Jjen 

Springs from her nook,^nd skimming the clear stream, 
pfipples its waters in a sinuous curve, 

And dfves again in safety. 


Would God I knew there were a God to thank 
When thanks rise pi me I 


I SHUT myself in with my soul, 

And the shapes come eddying forth. ^ 



[f I could di% lil^ the British Queen • 
Who feced the j^oman war, • 

Jr hSng in a cage for my country's sake 
Like Black Bess of Dunbar ! 


She bound her green sleevc*on my helm. 
Sweet pledge of love’s ^eet meed : 
iJVarm was he% bared arm ^ound my neck 
^As well she b^e me speed ; 

And her kiss clings still between my lips, 
Heart’s beaf and sti^ngth at need. 
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VERSICLES AND FRAGMENTS. 


Where is the man “whose soul nas nev^r waked 
To sudden pity of the poor torn past ? 


t 

As much as in a hundreu years, she’s dead : 
Yet is to-day the day on which she died. 



Wffo shall say what ik said in me, 

^With all ^at I might have beep dead in me? 
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